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THE MOABITE INSCRIPTION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the interest which has been excited by 
the discovery of the Moabite Stone, and though several of the 
most eminent biblical scholars and palsographers in Europe 
have attempted the decipherment of its mutilated lines, it is 
remarkable that there is still an uncertainty as to the very 
shape of the monument, and therefore as to the precise 
extent of the injuries which the inscription has suffered. 
Both M. Clermont-Ganneau and Captain Warren agree in 
representing the stone as rounded at the upper end and 
rectangular at the lower. “La forme de la stéle,” says the 
former, writing at Jerusalem on the 16th of January 1870, 
“était celle d’un carré long, terminé en haut par une partie 
arrondie ; l’angle inférieur était déji cassé depuis fort long- 
temps.” And the latter has sent home a sketch of the 
stone,—reproduced in the Quarterly Statement of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, No. V., 1870, as also among the 
photographs published by the Committee of the same Fund 
(April 8, 1870), and by Professor Rawlinson in the Contem- 
porary Review for August 1870,—in which it is depicted 
conformably to M. Ganneau’s description. On the other 
hand, the first discoverer, Mr. F. A. Klein, a Prussian clergy- 
man, who has been for many years in the service of the 
Church Missionary Society at Jerusalem, positively asserts 
that the stone was rounded at both ends, and that, when he 
saw it in situ, on the 19th of August 1868, it was perfectly 
entire and uninjured. His own words, in a letter addressed 
to the Pall Mali Gazette, April 20, 1870, are: “The stone 
was lying among the ruins of Dibin, perfectly free and ex- 
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posed to view, the inscription uppermost. I got four men 
to turn it round (it was a basaltic stone, exceedingly heavy), 
in order to ascertain whether there was no inscription on 
the other side, and found that it was perfectly smooth and 
without any inscription or other marks. What time was left 
me before sunset I now employed in examining, measuring, 
and making a correct sketch of the stone, besides endeavouring 
to collect a perfect alphabet from the inscription. What T 
have I now enclose, and vouch for the perfect correctness of 
what I give, having taken it down on the spot. The stone is, 
as appears from the accompanying sketch, rounded on both 
sides, not only at the upper end, as mentioned by Monsieur 
Ganneau.” “The stone itself,’ adds Mr. Klein, “was in a 
most perfect state of preservation, not one single piece being 
broken off; and it was only from great age and exposure to 
the rain and sun that certain parts, especially the upper and 
lower lines, had somewhat suffered.” As to the number of 
lines in the inscription, viz. thirty-four, both our authorities 
are agreed; but they are again at variance in regard to the 
measurements of the monument. M. Ganneau says that the 
stone, judging by the impressions, had “1 métre de hauteur 
et 0°60 centimétres de largeur, avec une épaisseur égale ;” 
whilst Mr. Klein declares that, according to his correct 
measurement on the spot, “the stone had 1 métre 13 centi- 
métres in height, 70 centimétres in breadth, and 35 centi- 
métres in thickness.” 

On his return to Jerusalem, Mr. Klein showed his sketch 
to Professor Petermann of Berlin, then acting as Prussian 
consul at Jerusalem; and this scholar endeavoured, though 
unsuccessfully, to procure the monument for the Berlin 
Museum. Its existence was now no longer a secret; and 
a M. Ganneau and Captain Warren tried to get possession 

f the stone itself, or, at least, to obtain satisfactory squeezes. 
Unfortunately, both the cupidity and the superstitious feelings 
of the native Arabs were now excited; and, to make matters 
worse, the local officials of the Turkish Government heard of 
the discovery, and endeavoured to put pressure upon the 
people with regard to the stone. Its actual possessors, the 
Beni Hamideé, belie ed, or pretended to believe, that, if they 
were deprived of the precious object, a blight would fall upon 
their crops. Probably, the offer of a substantial sum of 
money would have got over this difficulty; but the action of 
the Turkish officials exasperated the people, and, sooner than 
give up their talisman, they lighted a fire under it, threw cold 
water upon it when thoroughly heated, and thereby shattered 
it into pieces, which they distributed among their granaries to 
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act as charms in blessing the corn. Fortunately, M. Ganneau 
had been able, before this was done, to obtain, through the 
exertions of three Arabs, a complete paper cast or squeeze of 
the inscription, which, though snatched from the stone while 
still damp and torn into several pieces in a scuffle, must have 
proved of great value in the arrangement of the fragments 
which were subsequently obtained. Soon after, both M. 
Ganneau and Captain Warren succeeded in procuring better 
impressions of the two largest pieces of the stone; and finally, 
these two pieces, with eighteen smaller ones, came into the 
possession of M. Ganneau, whilst Captain Warren got from 
his Arab “some small pieces, twelve in number, with a letter 
or two on each.” 

From these data the inscription had to be reconstructed ; 
and M. Ganneau deserves high praise for the patience and 
ingenuity which he has shown in trying to perform this very 
difficult task. It will be almost impossible to arrive at a 
perfectly satisfactory conclusion, until the whole of the remain- 
ing fragments have been collected at one place, and submitted, 
by photographs or otherwise, to the examination of several 
competent persons. But nevertheless M. Ganneau has been 
harshly dealt with by certain scholars in England; and it is 
scarcely possible, with Mr. Deutsch, to “reject the bulk of M. 
Ganneau’s restoration, transcript, interpretation, and all” (Letter 
to the editor of the Times, March 23, 1870). Professor 
Schlottmann’s estimate comes much nearer the truth, in con- 
sidering M. Ganneau’s revised text as the result “eines objec- 
tiven, ebenso geschickten, als sorgfiiltigen und gewissenhaften 
Verfahrens.” 

In regard to its paleographical interest, the Moabite Stone 
has been ably treated by Professor Rawlinson in the Contem- 
porary Review for August 1870. The researches of the Comte 
de Vogiié, contained in his Mdlanges d@ Archéologie orientale, have 
clearly established, on the evidence of seals, coins, and inscrip- 
tions, varying in age from the eighth to the fourth century 
before Christ, that there existed at the commencement of that 
period, say B.c. 800-700, an alphabet common to all the 
Shemitic populations of Syria—an alphabet from which were 
derived the Greek letters on the one side, and all the later 
alphabets of the East on the other. This alphabet may be desig- 
nated by the term Shemitic, as it was used, in the first instance, 
exclusively by peoples who spoke what we are accustomed to 
call the Shemitic languages. Not that the word Shemitic can 
be approved as a scientific term; but scholars are not yet 
agreed upon a substitute, and it is preferable to the term 
Cadmean, advocated by Mr. Deutsch and Professor Rawlin- 
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son. The idea of this alphabet, like that of the Egyptians, 
was pictorial. “The letters,” to use the words of Professor 
Rawlinson, “were the pictures of familiar objects, which pic- 
tures underwent a gradual corruption, the great object being 
to simplify, by reducing the character to forms which could 
be traced without removing the hand from the paper.” Till 
within the last four months, it was known to us exclusively 
from the brief inscriptions upon cylinders and_seal-rings, 
Aramzan, Pheenician, and Hebrew, which have been collected 
and translated by the Comte de Vogiié in his Mélanges and 
by Professor Levy of Breslau in his Siegel und Gemmen. The 
oldest of these, all of which are of course undated, are esti- 
mated to belong to the seventh and eighth centuries before 
Christ, say B.c. 750-650. But we now possess in the Moabite 
Stone a long inscription of considerably greater antiquity ; for, 
though likewise undated, it can be assigned, on internal evi- 
dence, as will be seen hereafter, to the reign of Ahaziah, king of 
Israel, or the commencement of that of his successor Jehoram, 
that is to say, to the earlier part of the ninth century before 
Christ. 

The following are the forms of the letters in this inscrip- 
tion, with their equivalents in the ordinary square Hebrew 
character. 


7, é£ FF ¢ H=zydqa 
om 5 Jo °° om? 3 5 
XW A PP & I Oe Y 

5 y oD 


no» Pp oyy mB ? 


se wl 
ud 


“a 
SS 


The letter » is accidentally missing (as in the great Pheenician 
inscription of Eshmfin‘azar, king of Sidon) ; but its form pro- 
bably did not deviate much from the ancient Greek @ © or 


the Pheenician 0) ©. A closer examination of the tenth 


line may give certainty on this point. This alphabet is, doubt- 
less, almost, if not absolutely, identical with that employed 
by the poets, prophets, and historians of the kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel, when they committed their works to writing ; and 
it may be well for scholars to bear this in mind when attempt- 
ing conjectural emendations upon the biblical texts. 

‘But, besides the archaic forms of the letters, there is another 
point especially deserving of notice in this monument, viz. its 
punctuation. Not only are single words separated from one 
another by a point, but the end of a clause or sentence is 
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marked by a perpendicular line. A more minute investigation 
than has yet taken place will probably show that there is a 
point after each word, and may serve to correct M. Ganneau’s 
facsimiles and statements in a few doubtful cases. For 
example, we have some suspicion as to the point after 3 in 
on anos) (line 18), and 7 in x27‘ (1 8), and still more 
as to that after 2 in M-an[D]s (1. 12,13). The perpendicular 
line seems superfluous after nMp3 in line 3, and jnd37 in line 
30; but we desiderate it after ody in line 7, and 75o-na in 
line 23. The use of the point was already known from cer- 
tain of the Phcenician inscriptions, eg. the Citiensis secunda, 
and from Samaritan Mss. The perpendicular line is employed 
in the Himyaritic inscriptions to separate single words, whence 
the double point (:) after each word in A®thiopic Mss. ; and 
possibly the Hebrew Soph-pasik (;) may have had a similar 
origin. The Persian cuneiform inscriptions present a parallel 
in their use of a slanting wedge. 

Before proceeding further, it is right to enumerate the 
principal pamphlets and articles which have been published 
regarding the Moabite Stone. This will save the trouble of 
constant references. 

The first to make the inscription generally known to Euro- 
pean scholars was M. Clermont-Ganneau in his letter to the 
Comte de Vogiié entitled La Stéle de Mesa roi de Moab, 896 
avant J. C., dated Jerusalem, 16 January 1870, with a note 
at the end by M. de Vogiié, dated Paris, 5 February 1870. 
This has been succeeded by an article by M. Ganneau in 
the Revue Archéologique for March and June of the present 
year. Of the two facsimiles which accompany these essays, 
that appended to the latter is naturally by far the more 
complete. A short article by M. Renan in the Journal des 
Débats for the 25th of February did not add much to our 
knowledge. Then appeared a notice of M. Ganneau’s first 
pamphlet, by M. J. Derenbourg, in the Journal Asiatique for 
January-February, and a longer article by the same scholar 
in the Revue Israélite of April 8, based upon M. Ganneau’s 
revised copy. Among German scholars the first to take the 
field was Professor Schlottmann of Halle, whose excellent 
pamphlet is dated March 15. He also published his translation 
in the 7imes for May 5, and gave a revised version in the Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, xxiv. Bd., 
i. und ii. Heft, dated May 13: Meantime the inscription had 
been discussed by Professor Ewald in the Géttingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen for April 20; and a complete translation had been 
attempted by Dr. Neubauer in the April number of Frankel 
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and Gritz’s Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, agreeing closely with one which appeared in the 
Times of March 27. The well-known Jewish scholar Dr. 
Geiger of Berlin also wrote upon the subject in the above 
mentioned number of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
\ lindischen Gesellschaft ; and finally Professor Noeldeke of Kiel 
published his admirable treatise, dated April 6, of which he 
| himself wrote a short notice in the G6éttingische gelehrte Anzeigen 





| for May 4. Of other articles which have appeared in France 
and Germany, we have seen only that in the Beilage zur All- 
gemeinen Zeitung for April 16, written by Professor Haug of 
Munich, and one by Professor Schrader of Giessen in the 
Theologisches Literaturblatt for June 1. Those by Dr. Abraham 
Harkavy in the po2dn a>, Nos. 13, 14 and 15 of the present 
year, we have not yet had the opportunity of examining. 








The following is a transcript of the Inscription of Mesha, 
with an attempt at punctuation, after the Hebrew manner. 
We have endeavoured also to supply at least some of the 
lacune ; but, in the absence of accurate tracings and photo- 
graphs, it is impossible to do so with certainty. 
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In the following translation, words, or portions of words, 
supplied by conjecture, are printed in italics. Words within 
brackets are added merely to convey more distinctly the mean- 
ing of the original. 

1. I, Mesha, son of Kemosh-gad, king of Moab, the Di- 

2. bonite—my father reigned over Moab thirty years, and I 
reign- 

3. ed after my father. And I made this high-place for 
Kemosh in Korchoh, a high-place of de- 

4. liverance, because he delivered me from all enemies and 
let me look [with pleasure] upon [the destruction of] 
all my haters. There arose Om- 

5. ri, king of Israel, and he oppressed Moab many days, 
because Kemosh was angry with his 

6. land. And his son [7.c. Ahab] succeeded him, and he too 

said, “I will oppress Moab.” In my days he said this, 

. but I looked upon [the ruin of] him and his house, and 
Israel perished for ever. And Omri had taken posses- 
sion of the plain 

8. of Medeba, and dwelt in it; and they oppressed Moab, he 
and his son, forty years ; but looked 

9. upon him [i.e. Moab] Kemosh in my days. And I built 
[1.c. restored or fortified] Baal-Meon, and constructed in 
it the moat (?); and I built 

10. Kiryathaim. And the men of Gad were dwelling in the 
land of Ataroth from of old, and the king of Js- 


ay 














16. 


17 


18. 


19. 


28. 


mee 
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. rael had built for himself the city; and I fought against 


the city, and took it, and slew all the inhabitants of 


. the city, [as] a [pleasing] sight to Kemosh and to Moab ; 


and I carried off thence the..... of Yahweh, and 
drag- 


. ged it [or them] before Kemosh at Kerioth. And I made 


dwell in it [viz. Ataroth] the people of Shiran and the 
people of ... 


. M-ch-rath (7). And Kemosh said to me, “ Go, take Nebo 


from Israel;” and I 


. went by night, and fought against it from the dawning of 


the morning until midday, and I 

took it, and slew the whole [population] of it, seven 
a eer se Te ee ee 

ree ee , for to Ashtor-Kemosh J had devoted it; and 
I took away thence the 

vessels of Yahveh, and dragged them before Kemosh. And 
the king of Israel [7.e. Ahaziah] built 

Yahaz, and abode in it whilst he was fighting against me ; 
but Kemosh drove him out before me [/iterally, before 
my face] ; 


. and I took of Moab two hundred men, all his headmen (?), 


and I led them up (?) to Yahaz, and took it, 


. in addition to Dibon. I built Korchoh, the wall of the 


woods and the wall of 


. the mound; and I built its gates, and I built its towers; 


and 


. I built the palace; and I made the reservoirs for rain- 


water (?) in the midst of 


. the city. And there was not a cistern in the midst of 


the city, in Korchoh; and I said to the whole people, 
“ Make for 


5. yourselves each a cistern in his house.” And I cut the 


moat for Korchoh with [the labour of] the captives 


. of Israel. I built Aroer; and I made the road over the 


Arnon. 

I [rejbuilt Beth-Bamoth, for it had been pulled down. I 
built Bezer, for...... 

... men of Dibon, fifty [in number], for all Dibon was 
submission [submissive tome]. AndI.... 

io-/e Oe in the cities (?), which I added to the land. 
And I built 

rere and Beth-Diblathaim, and Beth-Baal-Meon; and 
I took up (?) thither the. . . 

eS Eee ee the land. And Horonaim, there dwelt in 
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Pree Tee s And Kemosh said to me, “ Go down, fight 
against Horonaim.” AndI..... 

ee ee ae Kemosh in my days. And....... 

ere ee ee at) ees 


The inscription may be divided, as to its subject, into five 
sections. In the following commentary these are indicated 
in their places, while the continuous numbering of the lines 
of the inscription is preserved. 

I. Dedication of the high-place constructed by king Mesha 
at Dibon to his god Kemosh. 

Line 1. 758, Hebrew ‘238, dndch?, but in pause dnd'chi ; 
Pheenician 738, probably andch, in later times (as in the 
Penulus of Plautus) anéc, anéch. In one of the graffiti of 
Abydos, Zotenberg and Schréder find the form ‘238 ; but their 
reading has been rejected by Levy, as it seems to us, on good 
grounds. On the other hand, if the Moabites had pronounced 
the word anochi, or even andchi, we should have expected 
them to write ‘238, just as they write mado, ‘wn, etc. — 
yw, scriptio defectiva. In the Bible the name of the king 
is written yw", 2 Kings iii. 4, and that of another person 
yw, 1 Chron. ii. 42. — t3~03. The + is said by M. Gan- 
neau to be certain, but of the 3 there remain only “des traces 
inappréciables.” The reading is, however, in all probability 
correct, and the name finds its analogies in the Hebrew 73 bya 
and 5x3, the Hebrew or Ammonite 75073 (de Vogiié, Mé- 
langes, p. 139, Levy, Siegel und Gemmen, p. 44), the Phcenician 
DyI73, I¥33, etc. — In filling up the lacuna at the end of the 
line we have followed Noeldeke. The same conjecture was 
made independently by Professor Weir of Glasgow; and it 
has been adopted by Schlottmann, and by Ganneau, who says 
that the perpendicular stroke of the letter 4 is still visible 
on the stone. King Mesha’s family were probably natives of 
Dibon (compare Gen. xxxvi. 32-39 and 1 Chron. i. 43-50) ; 
and this accounts for the site of the monument. The ortho- 
graphy j2% probably indicates the pronunciation Daibon (j3") 
or Débon (3%); and Eusebius in the Onomasticon actually 
writes AaBov. 

2. jv’. Here we find, for the first time, the plural form 


47a 4 


in, as in Arabic and Aramaic, .,3\3, gen. and ace.  j\j pnd 
wer & genre Me's 


The Hebrew and Pheenician termination is im. — nv. The 
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biblical form is 72%, n2¥, but the Pheenician inscriptions offer 


‘both now and nw. 


3. wysi. Heretofore the use of the so-called vaév conver- 
sivum has been regarded as a peculiar feature of the Hebrew 
language ; but the inscription shows that it was shared by the 
Moabite. The use of the verb 7r¥y is also a Hebraism, the 


ordinary Pheenician word being Syp, Arabic jei, which is only 
poetic in Hebrew. — nxt nan is a Pheenician construction, 
biblical Hebrew requiring the repetition of the article 7237 
nxia. In non we have an example of the archaic ending 
M—,so common in Pheenician and so rare in Hebrew, where 
its place is usurped by the weakened "—. The Arab writes 


s—, by way of a compromise between -:— and s—. — AMP, 
calvitium, seems a not inappropriate name for the bare, bald 
summit of a hill) As the monument was found at Dibon, 
and yet said by the king to be situated mmp3, it seems to 
follow that Dibon and Korchah are only different names for 
the same place ; or rather, that Amp was a part of Dibon, as 
fs of Jerusalem—in short, its Capitol or Acropolis. If we 
read Korchadh, the termination of the word in "— would seem 
to contradict what we said just above regarding the Moabite 
use of N—; but the "— may here correspond, not to the Hebrew 


7 


n—, but to the Arabic _~—, @,:}_, @u, or wi dnu ; and 


the correct pronunciation may be 777P, or more likely 7777. In 


‘ce 


Arabic we find ear Karchd, oie il , al-Karcha’u, and fe 3 


Korchiéinu, as names of places. This last is probably iden- 
tical in form with our 477P, for imp, just as now and md3 
stand for ji? and i>, as is proved by the derivative adjectives 
soe and x3. Compare also 1732 and i939, — yep) nv]a, 
or Yw[ ND]3, is the reading of Schlottmann, Noeldeke, and 
Derenbourg, adopted by Ganneau, who says that, after the 
3, is visible the long stroke of Y% or ¥. Compare the name 
Wit jas, 1 Sam. vii. 12. We agree with Noeldeke, however, 
in regarding this conjecture as uncertain, though we can pro- 
pose nothing better. It seems to us that the straight stroke 
before the 2 must be part of a letter, since the dividing line 
appears to be out of place here, and the combination of line 
and point scarcely admissible. 
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4. yon is a distinctly Hebrew form, a Hif“%l, with pre- 
formative 7. The Phcenician prefix is », as in 820’, MIP’; the 
Aramaic and Arabic, 8. In these last named dialects the 7 


- va very rare secu e.g. ol» for a\ji to wish, ulp for 
ah to pour out, SQs01, to believe. — rodvin is one of the most 
difficult words in the inscription. The 3 is marked by Gan- 
neau as somewhat uncertain. In Captain Warren’s copy, on 
which, however, but little reliance can be placed, the word 
looks more like 29 than anything else ; out of which, with 
a due regard to possible confusions and permutations of letters, 
Schlottmann has expiscated pen — PAN, persecutors. Another 
proposed reading is 120000, kings, with Y instead of W; a 
third, ipdbin (Levy), plunderers ; a fourth, jopein (Schrader), 
rulers. It is best, however, to abide by 208i, from yee in the 
sense of the biblical pow, to throw down violently, to overturn 
and destroy, comparing also the uses of now, — With 533 xn 
‘s2” compare, for example, Ps. lix. 11 and Ps. exviii. 7. 

II. Retrospect : the oppression of Moab by Omri and his 
son Ahab ; his deliverance by Mesha. 

Line 4. The lacuna at the end of this line causes much 
difficulty. According to Ganneau, the stone presents y and a 
figure which may be 3 or part of ; after which there is space 
for two, or at most three, letters. We cannot supply merely 
the name of Omri, [1]oy, for three reasons: first, that the 
single letter 1 would not fill up the vacant space; second, 
that 75» in 1. 5 is not the verb, which would require by after 
it, as in 1. 2; and third, that the substantive verb must neces- 
sarily be expressed if the sense were “Omri was king of 
Israel.” Schlottmann reads ‘[w»y md]y, to which there are 
two objections: first, that the figure upon the stone imme- 
diately after y is certainly not 5; and second, that there is 
scarcely room for four letters after that one. We are there- 
fore inclined, with Noeldeke, to change the O into @, and 
read ‘[768] BP. 

o. 2y is the 3 pers. sing. Imperf. Kal of 72¥ = Hebrew 
Pi“éi 73y, The form resembles that of the Arabic, Us, imperf. 
vos 


az). — 131 f2!= Hebrew 0°37 D'D. —*#2NN ‘3. This is Geiger’s 


‘GE 7 
reading. The form is almost pure Arabic, —3;\; = Hebrew 
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akN, — The lacuna at the end of the line is again perplex- 
ing. After 3 Ganneau has marked a doubtful 3 (or %, or 8). 
Schlottmann supplies T¥[18R Fa, with him [Moab] and his 
land, Noeldeke ¥[18 *2]23, with the people of his land, for either 
of which there is scarcely room on the stone. On the other 
hand, the single letter ¥ seems hardly sufficient to fill up the 
vacant space. In the meantime, however, until the stone can 
be carefully examined, we may content ourselves with reading 
NSW, with his land. Moab is the land of Kemosh, who 
stands to it in the same relation as Jehovah does to the land 
of Israel. The pronominal suffix n— occurs in Hebrew, though 
i— is far more usual. 

6. mpon, The radical Hon has here the meaning of the 


Arabic ithe. The suffix is apparently a shorter form of the 


Hebrew 1, — %Y8, 1 pers. sing. Imperf. Kal, like wy in 1. 5. 
The conclusion of this line presents great difficulties in con- 
nection with line 7. 

7. Schlottmann supplies w> after Ws in 1. 6, and regards 
the words from sx} to ody as the utterance of the god: “In 
my days Camos said, Now I will look upon him and his 
house [temple], and Israel perishes in eternal destruction.” 
As to the 1 in 818) (sic), before the oratio directa, he refers to 
Ps. ii. 6, 1 Sam. xxviii. 16, 2 Kings iv. 41, vii. 13. 32 Aw 
he takes in the sense of “to look upon graciously” (Gen. 
xxix. 32), referring An33) 73 to Moab. ‘38 is then a pro- 
phetic perfect, as in Jerem. xlviii. 46, Isaiah xlv. 17. We 
venture to adopt an entirely different view. The subject of 
sox is Ahab; as its object we would supply nwt, referring to 
the words 38D nN yx. Ganneau, it is true, exhibits a 
stroke ) after the 9, which could scarcely pertain to a? or 
even an & (mds) ; but we cannot, as has been shown, place 
implicit confidence in his reproduction of the inscription 
where the stone is so much damaged. N32 is the house, or 
line, of Omri or Ahab. The first 738 is a perfect; the second 
is a substantive governing ny in the genitive. We have 
pointed the word 738 (Numbers xxiv. 20, 24); but in the 
Moabite dialect the word may perhaps have been a segholate. 
The expressions used here are, of course, hyperbolical, and 
imply nothing more than the death of Ahab and the suc- 
cessful campaign against Israel in the reign of Ahaziah. One 
slight objection may perhaps be raised to both Schlottmann’s 
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explanation of this passage and ours, viz. that the stone 
exhibits the greatest mark of punctuation | after nnam, and 
not, as we should expect, after ody, — The word wm goes back, 
as a pluperfect, to a time antecedent to that last spoken of. 
At the end of the line there is space for a couple of letters ; 
and 1. 8 begins, according to Ganneau, with a doubtful y. 
Schlottmann has supplied 7[P] nx, altering O into A. We 
had thought of reading 7[¥2] Nx, “the plain (iv?) of Medeba,” 
which is often mentioned in the Old Testament, or, if the y 
were correct, )[P2] ns, taking ¥P2 = AYp2; but Ganneau now 
says that the first letter of 1. 8 is ¥, and that the whole word 
appears to be (as Noeldeke had conjectured) 78. 

8. 827-7, according to Ganneau with a point after the a, 
seems to be the Moabite pronunciation of the name which 
the Hebrews pronounced 8272. Compare ani, Gen. xix. 37. 
Noeldeke, however, writes Mcehédeba, 83771). — 3e™ from 3%, — 
Schlottmann fills up the great lacuna thus, 733[3 87 3X NX wy]; 
but of course there is ample field for conjecture, nothing being 
certain but the words “and his son, forty years.” Ganneau’s 
reading, 733 "9° (Revue Archéologique, June, p. 365), is to us 
inexplicable ; for at p. 382 he says “Je ne puis encore com- 
bler la grande lacune médiale.” “Forty years” is probably 
to be regarded as a round number; for Omri was actually sole 
monarch only twelve years, and Ahab reigned twenty-two. 
By reckoning Omri’s reign from the death of Zimri, we should, 
however, get a sum of 38 years; and the two years of Ahaziah 
would then complete the total of forty.— At the end of the 
line Schlottmann reads 81, in the sense of looking graciously 
upon his people. Noeldeke, on the other hand, proposes 
naw], from the radical 3, which we would read 720 or 
maw, “and Kemosh restored it [to Moab] in my days.” 
Compare, for example, 2 Kings xiv. 22. 

III. The campaign of Mesha against Israel. 

Line 9. {38}, imperf. with vav convers., from 23, to build, 
meaning, however, nothing more than #o restore, repair, or fortify. 
— After 72 wy), Ganneau now supplies (Revue Archéologique, 
June, p. 382) mwsxn, whilst Schlottmann had filled up the 
lacuna with bm nom. The word mwxn seems to be identical in 
meaning with 7’ and NN’, and the MY of the Targims, a 
ditch, trench, or moat. Its vocalization may perhaps be mivix 
(like TUS, TIPS), or Miws (like Daw, Aina, TADS, pity). — At 
the end of the line Schlottmann supplies 8}, or some similar 
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word, signifying “I laid siege to.” He refers the entire pas- 
sage to Kiryathaim ; but since Ganneau has discovered that 
the true reading in the next line is m—y yw3, this view is 
no longer tenable. 

10. MP. This is the first example we have met of the 
Moabite dual in }—, dn, contracted from !'—, dyin ; whereas the 
Hebrew termination is 0‘—, dyim, the Pheenician, 0 (which is 
found in Hebrew only in Wy DW, Mey ov). Examples 
of the forms dm, dn, occur, however, in the Bible, viz. 05 or 
1A, FIP, and 02°97, possibly also MNP (Ezek. xxv. 9). In 
this point, therefore, the Moabite dialect approaches nearer to 


cr 


the Aramaic }'—, én, and the Arabic dni, aint.— 
w! mo oe? 


3 WN, collective, as in Josh. ix. 6, Judges ix. 55, etc. — 3” is 
really upon the stone (Revue Archéologique, June, p. 382).— 
After yox2 Ganneau has made out the letters m—y (Revue 
Archéologique, June, p. 366), but unfortunately the second 
letter is illegible. Probably it was the missing p, so that the 
name is that of Ataroth. 

11. DNAS, 1 pers. sing. imperf,, with vdv convers., from 
pnnda, corresponding in meaning and construction to the 
Hebrew pn, Grammatically he form seems to be identical 


sry 


with the Arabic eighth conjugation _\2i3\, not with the Hebrew 


Hithpa‘ él, which is the Arabic fifth, \ei, and had probably 
the same form in Moabitish (see 1. 5,28"). — 7? is not a proper 
name, but the Moabite equivalent of YY, meaning a walled city. 
—At the end of the line Ganneau gives a n, with blank space 
after it for about three letters; but in the Revue Archéologique 
for June, p. 383, he says that the letter which he took for 4, 
n, is rather a 4, 3,* and that the next line commences with 7 
(727). He therefore proposes to read %43(!). More probably the 
37 isa +», and we should read ph aw bp or pn aw bp, 
Noeldeke read “P32 2¥*7 oD; Schlottmann, 172 [7s py} $5 
for which latter restoration "there i is hardly room on the stone. 
12. The first word, according to Ganneau (Revue Archéo- 
logique, June, p. 383), is 179, not 172. — The word n% may be 





* The letter actually given in the Revue Archéologique is; but M. Gan- 
neau’s article is wretchedly printed, the Hebrew type being full of errors. 
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regarded, as it is by Noeldeke, as a contraction for MS) (“ Au- 
genweide”), from “8, according to the form 38, m3, m9, 
mNY, mI¥, mNY, the x having been absorbed, as in on (Job 
XXX1x, 9, 10), mv (Deut. xi. 12), onin (Gen. xxv. 24). Com- 
pare 87, Keri 8, Eccles. v. 10. Others, as Derenbourg, 
regard it as a contraction for myn, from 5), comparing the 
Moabite name of Ruth, nn for M7, We write NM, not, 
as vowel letters are not used by the Moabites in the middle 
of a word, except in a few instances, which we shall try to 
explain hereafter. — For axis Schlottmann would read 28 by, 
“the god of Moab,” regarding the } as a blunder of the en- 
graver for 8. The possibility of such a mistake cannot be 
denied, as the inscription of Eshmfin‘azir presents more than 
one certain example. — avs. We have preferred Schlottmann’s 
punctuation 2%}, from 72¥, to Noeldeke’s 28), from 2. The 
lacuna probably "contained a statement similar to that in lines 
17 and 18, viz. the plundering of a temple of Jehovah, and 
the transfer of the sacred utensils to the shrine of Kemosh at 
Kerioth. The precise words are, however, very difficult to 
guess. At the end of the line, according to Ganneau (Revue 
Archéologique, June, p. 383), the letters x) are distinct, followed 
by a third, which is doubtful, and then come at the beginning 
of the next line 43N, giving (see 1 18) the word 73708}, from 
39D, with the masc. suffix "— or fem.7—. The suffix is, if we 
may trust M. Ganneau’s sight, separated from its verb by a 
point; and this is said to be again the case in 1. 18 (Revue 
Archéologique, June, p 383). 

13. np3, “at Kerioth.” Schlottmann reads MP3, “in 
Kiryath,” ze. Kiryathaim, comparing the Kapidéa of Eusebius 
and Corajatha of Jerome. — Ganneau at first regarded the rest 
of the line as containing a specification of the captives and 
booty, reading 2¥8}, explaining nw wx as NY WX, “chiefs,” and 
supplying the lacuna at the end by minn [jt]s, “objets de prix” (!). 
But he has since become a convert to the view of Derenbourg, 
Noeldeke, and Schlottmann, who find here the names of the 
places from which colonists were brought to Ataroth after the 
massacre of the Jewish inhabitants. — 288), Hif‘il of 3%, — 
Nw is, as Derenbourg was the first to point out, the name 
substituted in the Zargiéim Yerishalmi for the biblical 723%, 
Num. xxxii. 38. He was also the first to suggest what is pro- 
bably the true reading at the end of the line mane’ [mys v)S nN}, 
“and the people of Tsereth Shacharath,” ¢. ¢. N87 M¥, Joshua 
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xiii. 19. We do not see distinctly what Ganneau. means 
when he says (Revue Archéologique, June, p. 383): “ M. 
Schlottmann veut voir dans monn (1. 14) et dans la lacune 
finale de la ligne 13 (lue ultériewrement par moi fw), des noms 
des familles moabites. Il se. pourrait que ce que j’ai pris 
pour 9 fit un 5 (toutefois je crois avoir bien lu, car la haste 
est parfaitement verticale et ne présente pas Jlinclinaison 
habituelle du 5); nous aurions’ alors jaw (= jw), Chofen, au 
lieu de pw (=p) (cf. jaw ny, Nombres, 32, 35).” 

14. Here Ganneau read at first, from his squeeze, many, 
with a doubtful w; now he reads, from the fragment of 
stone, mn, which he would identify with the Mayacpois of 
Josephus. This cannot be; because the Zarg. Yerdsh. has 
“20 for Mayazpois, and the place is still called M’kaur. A 
final examination of the stone will probably show that w is 
correct. — The stone has, according to Ganneau’s assurance, 
sox, and not 1. — Observe the peculiarly Hebrew form 3? 
from pn. — 33, according to the usual Moabite orthography, 
= 123, — Schlottmann has filled up the lacuna at the end of 
the line with ‘IDM, reading at the beginning of the next line 
709, infinitive absolute ; and similarly Noeldeke, 77 428); but 
Ganneau says (Revue Archéologique, June, p. 384) that there 
is really not room at the end of the line for more than the 
letters 81. If so, we must (despite the imperative 72) restore 
here the form 3°78 (Job xvi. 22, xxiii. 8). Should it turn 
out that there is a larger lacuna at the end of the line than 
Ganneau admits, we might supply it with "bn 1 DPS]. 

15. ndba, without *, is, according to Ganneau, the correct 
reading of the stone (Revue Archéologique, June, p. 368). 


0 : } 
Compare the Syriac orthography a. — yp? is evidently the 
Moabite equivalent of the Hebrew ndy, The word is probably 
to be connected with the Arabic us to go up, ascend, not 


with the Hebrew ypr. — We write MINWA (Revue Archéologique, 
June, p. 368), as a feminine equivalent of the Hebrew nv, 


Gree 


like the Arabic 3,<..; but one can hardly help suspecting, 


with Noeldeke, that the stone may really have 71 7nw7, — 
Dw¥, contracted for OVW, presents a solitary example of the 
dual in p, instead of }. At the end of this line and the 
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beginning of the next, Schlottmann, misled by errors in 
Ganneau’s facsimiles, has read 278) 97 [PINS ne. In 
reality there is, as Ganneau now states, no lacuna at the end 
of 1 15, and at the commencement of |. 16 the letters mt are 
certain (Revue Archéologique, June, pp. 368, 384). We must 
therefore read 277%) Ink). 

16. We read IBD, with Ganneau and Noeldeke, not EDN, 
with Schlottmann. The remainder of the line contained some 
further specifications. 

17. The first letter of this line is n, and then, after a 
lacuna, non, according to Ganneau in the Revue Archéologique, 
June, p. 369; but at p. 384. he says: “J’ai déchiffré plusieurs 
mots nouveaux dans ces deux lignes, précédant snwyd %> 
Dunn wes; je crois y lire entre autres maj et nom, dominas 
et puellas, les femmes et les jeunes filles. Ces lectures partielles 
me feraient supposer qu'il faut considérer ninn comme un 
infinitif hiphil nnn suivi d’un mot signifiant femmes, précédés 
de Varticle, peut-Ctre nwxn ou le terme brutal nap? 
faudrait traduire dans ce cas: Car a Astar Chamos appartient 
la consécration des femmes.” This seems to be mere guess- 
work. The stone must be more closely examined. Mean- 
time we may venture to read [297 ‘AJOINT or [AN ‘A}OIN. 
— What phase of the divinity Kemosh is‘meant to be ex- 
pressed by Yo TAY, “the Ashtor of Kemosli,” we cannot 
exactly say, but probably it was an androgynous deity, as 
Schlottmann has endeavoured to show in his pamphlet, pp: 
26-29. Ganneau, with his mind full of the Hebrew and 
Pheenician MAY, "Acrdptn, immediately concludes that a 
Jemale deity is intended. “Le nom,” says he, “parait s’ap- 
pliquer ici 4 une de ces émanations féminines des types miles, 
si communes dans la mythologie sémitique” (see Vogii¢, 
Mélanges, p. 41 foll.); and again: “ Mésa aurait sacrifié les 
hommes 4 Chamos et les femmes 4 Astar Chamos; il n’ y 
aurait désormais plus de doute, par suite de cette attribution 
caractéristique, sur le sexe de la divinité Astar Chamos.” It 
is quite true that Mwy was called 5y3 ov by the Sidonians 
(see the inscription of Eshmfn‘fzir, 1 18), and M3A by the 
Carthaginians )y2 2B (see Schlottmann, Die Inschrift Esch- 
munazars, p. 142, and Die Siegessdule Mesa’s, p. 26); but minvy 
is not snvy, and the form of the latter word is masculine. 
Besides, the gender of the corresponding Himyaritic deity 
“nny appears to be masculine; one of the most recently dis- 
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covered inscriptions has the words man Anny yop, “and 
may Athtor repel him who [tries to] break it,” or “punish 
him who breaks it.” The same remark applies to the Syrian 
Atergatis, so long believed to be certainly a goddess. In the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, published by M. de Vogiié, we find xnys3 
and pAnyt2? or xnyt21, which leave no doubt that mny or xny 
(Athé) is the name of a deity. Consequently nnynny is to be 
divided mny—vny, “the ‘Attar ("AY for TANY) of ‘Athé” = 
wos Avy. That xny is masculine seems certain from the 
names 3pyny, "A@naxaBos, and jnony. See Noeldeke in the 
Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, xxiv., 
92. 
7 18. D3, plural of "bp, is most likely to be the correct 
reading. Ganneau casts a doubt upon it, and suggests ome, 
tents, merely because he translates OF * InDN) (see above, Il. 
12, 13) by “je les ai trainés 4 terre, déchirés.” But the idea 
of déchirer does not necessarily belong to the word ; in Arabic 


vice ‘ . #5 
. 


ad Craw means “he drew his train after him,” walking 


along pompously. Ganneau states that here (as well as above, 
1. 13) the suffix is separated by a point from the verb (Revue 
Archéologique, June, pp. 369, 383). We have here then the 


full form of the suffix pronoun, as in the Arabic 25 
compare Deut. xxxiil. 26, OSS. Instead of oF 3NDK, 
Schlottmann gives D[Nk] w[P]s), “and I consecrated them,” 
endeavouring to follow Captain Warren’s indifferent copy ; 
Noeldeke thought of 37?81. — mn. As the reading of this 
word seems perfectly certain, it may suffice to quote Ganneau’s 
remarks (Revue Archéologique, June, p. 384): “La présence 
du nom du dieu national des Israélites avec lVorthographe 
méme de la Bible, nous parait prouver péremptoirement qu’ a 
Vépoque de Mésa le tétragramme sacré se prononcait comme 
un mot ordinaire, et que ce n’est que plus tard, beaucoup plus 
tard, je pense, qu’ apparut la réticence mystique dont il est 
Yobjet. Il est clair que le Yahveh hébreu était tout aussi 
connu des Moabites et autres peuples voisins que Chamos, 
Molech, Baal l’étaient des Israélites.” 

19. nonnda is the infinitive, with suffix, of the form pnAen 


(see Il. 11, 15). — mw presents us with a certain example 
of the Pi“ al. 

20. i089, Moabite form for D‘NN, — nh, for AN. Gan- 
neau renders this expression by “en tout,’ Schlottmann by 


re 


* Ee ire 3 
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“die volle Zahl,” “the full number.” We have adopted the 
translation of Derenbourg, regarding YX" as a collective (op- 
posed to 23, Isaiah ix. 13, xix. 15); but Noeldeke’s version 
is also admissible, taking wx as “a chief,” viz. “every chief 
of his.” The suffix in nvm refers to the word Moab. — The 
next phrase 773 AXwWN) is rather difficult. Ganneau, Neubauer, 
and Noeldeke, take the word (as we have done) from 8¥2 = 
ndyn (compare 1 30), the suffix referring grammatically to 
nmwn, without reference to the meaning. Derenbourg in the 
Journal Asiatique gives the translation “je devastai,” but in 
the Revue Israédlite, “je tombai avec tumulte sur Jahatz,” 
which is almost identical with Schrader’s rendering, “ich 
riickte under Hurrahruf wider Jahasz.” Schlottmann also 
derives the word from xv, which he considers = 7yw (see 
the Hithparél of both, and compare 78707). “Mit 3 con- 
struirt,” says he, “scheint es term. techn. fiir das Belagern 
(gleichsam ins Auge fassen, cerniren) einer Stadt zu sein.” 
We are scarcely prepared to go so far. 

21. nod, infinitive from 75D. The word is distinctly legible 
on the stone (Revue Archéologique, June, p. 370). 

IV. The public works of king Mesha. 

Line 21. Dibon, being in all probability the seat of king 
Mesha’s family (227, 1 1, 2), was chosen by him as his 
headquarters, and strongly fortified accordingly.— The word 
noh (Hebrew iN) is in apposition to nmMp. The final b in 
poy is doubtful; it should probably be myn, though nny 
for 7¥ in 1. 15 seems to be certain. The words myn non 
designate one portion of the rampart, looking towards, or 
running along the edge of, the wood that clothed the mountain 
at the rear ; ‘whilst by boyn non is intended another portion, 
most likely looking down upon the town. 

22. Of the first word only two letters are certain, yn; the 
third may be 3} or 5; the fourth seems illegible. M. de Vogiié, 
mindful of the similar locality at Jerusalem, has proposed to 
read DEY, which we have adopted (compare Nehem. iii. 27) ; 
whilst Schlottmann conjectures P2¥7. The Ophel at Dibon, 
as at Jerusalem, was the higher portion of the castle-hill— 
MM yw, or, after the Aramaic form, IY, is the plural of 7¥, 
with pron. suff.; and so in mba, from 2730, 

23. 359 na is rendered by Vogiié, Neubauer, Schlottmann, 
and Noeldeke, “ palace,” 0 ma, 1 Kings xvi. 18. Ganneau 
at first took it for 720 n2 (1 Kings xi. 7), to which view 
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Geiger adheres. — The words }'-:* wan xd have puzzled 
all the translators. Ganneau speaks of the lacuna as being 
an ancient one: “le milieu de ce mot a tout a fait disparu 
par suite d’une ancienne cassure, peut-étre d'un martelage 
de la pierre.” Schlottmann supposes it to have been a bad 
spot on the stone, which the engraver of the inscription 
avoided. Ganneau’s first translation was “les deux différents 
(les prisons?) Acheraims (?),” from DINDD ; his second, “les 
prisons des.... ,” from N23, pl. DNDD, Neubauer gives “ aque- 
ducts,” [N7]Wxn "ND, which was also Schlottmann’s first read- 
ing, though arrived at somewhat differently. Schlottmann’s 
second reading is nen *ND3, “cisterns for the water that runs 
off the hills” (compare Num. xxi. 15), Derenbourg gives 
“les prisons pour les hommes,” ws? °892. Noeldeke thinks 
of “storehouses” or “magazines.” Lastly, Geiger, in accord- 
ance with his translation of 75n na, reads f[® ‘2] vRNA +2, 
“ instruments of fire(-worship), for there were none,” taking ‘x>> 
as a plural of bp = 9, according to the analogy of DNDN, 
D'NBY, O'NNB, etc. Of all these conjectures Schlottmann’s 
second seems the most plausible. Ganneau’s revised text ex- 
hibits ***-wsn, but in his former text he gave 1°°** wn. 
Consequently the * is doubtful, and we may venture to read 
with Schlottmann 7-8", plural of Tx. 

24. The word 13 is doubtless 73, not 73 (for 783), as 
Ganneau supposes (“un puits”). — P§ for {&, as in Num. xx. 
5, nine’ px Dx (compare IX for PX, where 2). 

25, mnva2 should perhaps be pronounced “f'23, the reten- 
tion of the » indicating the diphthong, as in 3%. In Ll 7 we 
had 72H, and inl 23 we find N3. — The words nmsnn ‘m5 
have caused some perplexity to the commentators, though all 
of them, except Ganneau and Schlottmann, agree in thinking 
that some sort of public work is intended. Neubauer, for 
example, gives: “and I made a ditch round Karhah with 
[the men] of Israel ;” Haug, “ und ich hieb nieder was nieder- 
zuhauen war (an Baiumen) fiir den Marktplatz (um ihn herzu- 
stellen) ;” Derenbourg, “Je creusai encore le fossé pour la 
citadelle dans . . . . d Israel;” Noeldeke, “und ich habe den 
Graben (?) fiir die Fliche gegraben bei (dem Falle ?) Israel’s.” 
Ganneau’s translation was: “et c’est moi qui ai fait l’immo- 
lation, 4 esplanade (?), avec . . . . Israel;” but subsequently 
he has wavered, being inclined to Neubauer’s view of the 
employment of Jewish captives in the work. Schlottmann, 
following the analogy of ? m2 M2, conceives the meaning to 
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be: “and I made a law for Korcha against [keeping up the 
association with the people] of Israel;” that is to say, he 
takes 3 in the sense of “against,” and supplies the lacuna by 
reading MNN3, He is, of course, obliged to assume that the 
two populations, Jewish and Moabite, in the town of Dibon 
or Korchoh, had entered into a sort of association or league 
with each other, as at the present day the Christians and 
Mohammedans in Kerek. To us Neubauer’s reading seems 
on the whole the best: “and I cut the moat for Korcha with 
(the help of ) the captives of Israel,” din [20]82. The word 
m2 is the 1 pers. sing. of 3, not of 3, though the mean- 
ing is nearly the same, as shown by the following cognate 
word nnisen, which we may point 11380, like 7920, or 
nm397, like nonon. The “cutting” is here probably “a 
moat” or “ ditch” round the citadel. 

26. nbptn = Hebrew NPD ; but we might also read in 
the plural M097, 

27. In 85 DI, as Noeldeke remarks, the forms refer gram- 
matically to the word M3, as in Micah v. 1. — The lacuna 
at the end of the line is very puzzling. Schlottmann pro- 
poses j3°) WX AI M¥Y'D, “for the men of Dibon had taken 
forcible possession of it,” or “overpowered it.” Derenbourg’s 
translation is: “et je batis Betzer, qui était abandonné” 
(from 3); “[et les chefs] de Dibén étaient au nombre de 
cinquante.” Perhaps we might venture to read 72 ‘A2) ‘3 
j3'3 W(X, “for I left behind in it men of Dibon, fifty [in 
number].” The figure after OQ may be a badly drawn =, in- 
stead of part of a fu. Compare Gen. 1 8.— Ganneau and 
Haug take jwon not as the numeral, but as the plural of 
vann.— The word nynvi finds its explanation in Isaiah xi. 
14.—The lacuna at the end of the line again places great 
difficulties in the way of the interpretation. Neubauer’s con- 
jecture, slightly modified by Noeldeke, is both ingenious and 
plausible: MP3 nNdsr ny *mxbo 7381, “and I constructed for- 
tresses in the towns which I added to the land.” In this case 
n> must be regarded as the plural of the biblical nidp, 
whilst MP? (in the Bible NinP) is the plural of the well-known 
WP. Noeldeke himself imagined that 7p3 might be the plural 
of "P32, viz. MP2 (“und ich habe... . die Rinder, die ich 
gesammelt hatte auf der Erde”), and that the passage might 
contain a reference to Mesha’s wealth in flocks and herds 
(2 Kings iii. 4). Both Derenbourg and Schlottmann, on the 
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contrary, regard f/p3 as the name of a place. The one trans- 
lates, “ Je régne sur Baqran, que j’ai ajouté 4 mon pays;” the 
other, “I filled [with inhabitants] Bikran, which I added to the 
country,” supplying [}20 *n8] dD. These conjectures are, how- 
ever, all upset, if, as Ganneau thinks (Revue Archéologique, 
June, p. 385), the letter immediately preceding nx be a », 
without a point after it, nx». In that case he would risk the 
translation : “ Et j’ai atteint, ou rempli, (le nombre) cent (?) 
avec les villes que j'ai ajoutées 4 la terre.” We shall not 
add a fresh conjecture to the above, as much light cannot 
be derived from such groping in the dark. — ‘A5D'=‘ASDN. 
Compare the inscription of Eshmfin‘azar, ll. 19, 20, and see 
above 1. 21. 

30. Schlottmann regards n2 as meaning here “temple,” “ the 
temple of Diblathaim and the temple of Baal-meon.” It is 
true that Baal-meon was mentioned above, in 1. 9; but there 
the name occurred incidentally, whilst Mesha was speaking of 
his campaign against Israel ; and consequently there is nothing 
surprising in a repetition of it here, where he is specifying 
what he did for the various cities of his newly acquired ter- 
ritory. At the same time, there is no reason to pronounce 
Schlottmann’s interpretation wrong. — 8x), from 82. See 
1 20. — At the end of the line Ganneau now gives a W, where 
before he had only a stroke ). Schlottmann would fain read 
[vop. 

V. Mesha’s expedition against Horonaim. 

31. 2M, dual = O17, The 1 indicates a diphthongal 
pronunciation, Havréndn or Hauréndn, as in Hebrew M0, 
ANN, 

32. Tl, imperative of ™. Ganneau at first gave S— (which 
was conjectured to be either x3 or 838); afterwards, 13 (Revue 
Archéologique, June, p. 375); but he finally admits the cor- 
rectness of T) (abid., p. 385). — DNA, imperative. 

33, 34. Of these lines only a few letters are legible. In 
1. 34 Ganneau now gives nw (perhaps NY, year), where before 
he had only w. 


Recurring now to the inscription as a whole, it may be 
remarked that, in respect of the scriptio plena et defectiva, 
the Moabite system stands midway between the Phcenician 
and the Hebrew. Final vowels are expressed by vowel letters, 
viz. —, 7, é, ai, as "IND, YIN, °22, "NPB, "D2; 1—, a, as WIM, wy; 
n—, 6, as 733, AMIN 73, which also occurs in Hebrew, though 
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) is far more usual. We therefore pronounce 738, dndch, not 
dnéchi ; as also mpdn, vai-yahleféh, not —féhi, YY, she'éreh, 
not —vréhdé. The only case in which a final 7 seems really 
to indicate the vowel @ is in the word 79; for HMP is ex- 
tremely doubtful (most probably 77P). Internal vowels, on 
the other hand, are but rarely written, even where they are 
not simple, but spring from a diphthong. For example, ‘M23, 
"PT, WIS, NT, IND; YD (for MHD), WHA (for WIN), MHI (for 
nha, as in 1 25), mpba (for 79"3). We do not reckon here 
the termination of the dual in} or o (1. 15), because we believe 
the Moabite pronunciation to have been dn, dm, not én, ém. 
Where we find } and * written, their presence probably indi- 
cates a diphthong, or, at least, a reminiscence of a former diph- 
thong ; ¢.g. 27, 12% or 729, 7HIB, In A WY (1 22) the» 
may perhaps be written only to avoid confusion with the 
singular YY. With respect to the quiescent aleph, the 
Moabite practice agrees closely with the Hebrew. For in- 
stance, we find }DND, NNT, NOX}, NI81; but also FINK, TOs, Teh 
(for MBN), N (if for 81). Hence, if for no other reason, we 
may conclude that the Masoretic orthography of the Scrip- 
tures rests on an old and sound tradition. The prophets and 
chroniclers of Israel, when writing their histories and oracles, 
must have used an alphabet and a system of orthography closely 
resembling that exhibited by this monument of king Mesha. 

Grammatically the inscription offers several points of inte- 
rest, both in its agreement with and its deviation from the 
well-known Hebrew forms. In the noun we may remark the 
feminine termination M— (also Phceen.) in the simple form, 
as no3t (1. 3), nnvn (1.15), nbowT (1 26), and probably nm 
(12). The word nv (1 2, 8) is a contraction for Mv (N3), 
as n> for nip (779), M3 for M23 (AI3); NMI (1. 25) and nynwn 

< 
(L 18) may have been pronounced either nme, nyowD, or 
more likely, nni2en, nyovin. The 7— in mbba (l. 15) is not a 
feminine termination ; and for the final 7 in Amp we have 
accounted otherwise. Of the dual and plural termination in 
; we have already spoken on several occasions. The form 
with p occurs in 1. 15 (dual) and 1. 21 (plural). 

Of the separate pronouns there occur only two, 738 and 87. 
Among the suffix pronouns we may remark the forms of the 
3 sing. masc., n— (733, M¥Iw3), A— (AEM, ALAM), fem, A 
(73, AB; ALOAD ; AIM), (ABW) ; plur. mase, BF (Of - IDy). 
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The verb occurs in various conjugations, of which the Kal, 

Pi“él (RAM, 1 19), and Hifi (2veF, 281, IN) seem to be 
identical with the Hebrew forms. Instead of Hithpa“él, we 
find an Arabic fifth conjugation, tafa“ala, in §38A (L 5) = 
Faxn; and also a form corresponding to the Arabic eighth 
conj., fia" ala, viz. pnndn (imperf. ponds, l. 11, 15; infin. 
nionmbna, 1. 19; imperat, nnd, 1. 32) = “pnd, 

‘Syntactically, we may call attention to the use of the so- 
called vdv conversivum, precisely as in Hebrew. The only 
other point worthy of notice, is the omission of the article in 
nxt nan (instead of NX, 1 3), which has its parallel in #7177, 
Ps. xii. 8, and is common in Pheenician. 

As to the vocabulary, it is almost pure Hebrew ; for there 
is, we believe, only one word in the whole inscription, of which 
the root cannot be found in the Bible, viz. ypn (Ll 15). Many 
words are specifically Hebrew, as distinguished from Pheenician, 
Aramaic, and Arabic; for example, M¥y, 397, 3, N13, the objec- 
tive pronoun in the form MX, Nx, the relative W* (1 29), the 
particle 53 (1.6), ete. Words as yet otherwise unknown to us, 
or of somewhat doubtful meaning, are ;a5w (1. 4), myx (1. 9), 
nn (1. 12), yp (1. 15), anwy (1. 17), nmap (1. 25). 

In conclusion, let us examine the historical data afforded 
by this inscription, and thus endeavour to fix its date, at least 
approximately. 

Eastwards of the river Jordan and the Dead Sea lay the 
territory of two nations akin to each other and to the Israelites, 
namely the Ammonites and the Moabites. This territory 


reached from the Yabbok OG A, ez-Zarka), on the north, to 


the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, where it was bounded 
by the land of another kindred race, the Edomites. These 
three tribes—the Children of Ammon, Moab, and Esau—had 
conquered and in great part extirpated the ancient inhabitants, 
such as the Emim, Zamzummim, and Horim (see Deut. ii.). 
At the period of the Israelite invasion, however, the mighty 
race of the Amorites had appropriated part of this region ; 
for Sihon reigned as king at Heshbon, and had driven the 


Moabites to the south of the Arnon (K-o4\\, el-Mijib). In 


vain did Sihon oppose the onslaught of Israel. He and his 
people were swept away; and his brother monarch, Og, king 
of Bashan, whose territory lay farther to the north, shared his 
fate. In the partition of these lands among the conquerors, 
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the kingdom of Og was allotted to the tribe of Manasseh, 
whilst that of Sihon was divided between the smaller tribes 
of Gad and Reuben (Joshua xiii.), the last named occupying 


the greater part of the district now called el-Belka (Wl), 


between the Yabbok on the north and the Arnon on the 
south (Joshua xiii. 15-21). The division between these two 
tribes was, however, one rather of theory than of practice. 
For instance, in Num. xxxii. 34, xxxiii. 45, 46, Dibon is 
reckoned a Gadite instead of a Reubenite town; whilst the 
same is the case with regard to Heshbon in 1 Chron. vi. 66 
(in the English Version, 81). Again, Aroer is Reubenite in 
Joshua xiii. 16, 1 Chron. v. 8, but Gadite in Num. xxxii. 34. 
And hence in Mesha’s inscription, 1. 9, the men of Gad are 
described as dwelling in Ataroth “from of old,” in conformity 
with Num. xxxii. 34. : 

Though dispossessed of their territory by the Amorites, and 
kept out of it by the invading Israelites, the Moabites never 
abandoned their claim, and constantly strove to effect a recon- 
quest. “The field of Moab” (3810 M1), “the plain” C’™97, 
Deut. iii, 10, iv. 43), “the plain of Medeba unto Dibon” 
(Joshua iii. 9), “the plains of Moab” (aNi0 Ninny, Num. xxii. 
1, Deut. xxxiv. 8), could not be lightly surrendered by a 
pastoral race (2 Kings iii. 4), to whom their possession was 
almost a necessity. Hence the hostility of Balak, king of 
Moab (Num. xxii. 2), who saw in the Children of Israel a 
more formidable enemy than even the Amorites had been. 
Hence the tyranny of Eglon, who lorded it over the Israelites 
for eighteen years, and even made himself master of Jericho, 
“the city of palm-trees,” to the west of the Jordan (Judges 
iii, 13). Hence the struggle with Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 47); 
and the subjugation by David (2 Sam. viii. 2), who, as king 
of Israel, recked but little of his descent from Ruth or of the 
asylum afforded to his parents (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). During 
the reign of Solomon, the Moabites seem to have remained at 
peace with Israel; and indeed we find that monarch in his 
later years building “an high place for Chemosh, the abomi- 
nation of Moab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem” (1 Kings 
xi. 7). At the division of the Hebrew territory after Solomon’s 
death, the sovereignty over Moab passed into the hands of the 
northern kingdom ; and we hear no more of the Moabites till 
the reign of Ahaziah, when the fact of their rebellion is simply 
mentioned, 2 Kings i. 1, and again ch. iii..4, 5, where we read 
that Mesha, “the sheep-master,” refused the customary tribute, 
“when Ahab was dead,” and “rebelled against the king of 
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Israel.” Immediately afterwards, v. 6, we are told that 
Jehoram, king of Israel, the son of Ahab and brother of 
Ahaziah, summoned his vassal (1 Kings xxii. 3, 4, 30, 
2 Kings iii. 7) Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, to aid him in 
making war upon Moab. The allies passed down the western 
side of the Dead Sea, “through the wilderness of Edom” 
(which was then a dependency of Judah, 1 Kings xxii. 47), 
where they were near perishing for want of water, and entered 
the territory of Moab from the south. They were encountered 
by Mesha upon the border. But the allied armies were vic- 
torious ; and their devastating progress was only stayed by the 
walls of the capital, Kir Haréseth or Kir Moab. After siege 
had been laid to the city, Mesha, with seven hundred men, 
tried to break through the beleaguering host, but could not ; 
and then, in his hour of dire necessity, he sought to propitiate 
his god Kemosh by taking his eldest son, that should have 
reigned in his stead, and offering him for a burnt-offering upon 
the wall. Whereupon, it is added (2 Kings iii. 27), “there 
was great indignation against Israel, and they departed from 
him, and returned to their own land,” evidently implying 
that the siege had to be raised, and that the kings of Israel 
and Judah returned home without effecting the subjugation of 
Moab. 

To follow the history of Moab further is, for our present 
purpose, unnecessary. There can be no doubt of the identity 
of the Mesha of the inscription with the Mesha of 2 Kings 
iii. ; and we must therefore seek for a period in his reign to 
which the monument found at Dibon may be ascribed. 

That it was not set up after the joint expedition of Jehoram 
and Jehoshaphat is certain, because in that case it would 
inevitably have contained a paragraph referring thereto. 
Mesha would most assuredly have told how his foes besieged 
him in Kir Moab; how he sacrificed his first-born unto 
Kemosh; and how his god, thus propitiated, dispersed his 
enemies and made them flee again to their own land. But 
not a word of all this do we find in the inscription; no men- 
tion is made of the allied sovereigns, of the siege of Kir 
Haréseth, of the sacrifice, or of their subsequent retreat. 
With the exception of the expedition against Horonaim, the 
whole scene lies to the north of the Arnon. The enemy of 
Moab is the king of Israel; but Kemosh is propitious to his 
people; and under the leadership of Mesha the Moabites are 
invariably victorious. 

Omri, king of Israel, as we are told in 1. 5, oppressed Moab 
for a long time. As Eglon seized upon Jericho (Judges iii. 
13), the Philistines upon Michmash (1 Sam. xiii. 5, 23), and 
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Baasha upon Ramah (1 Kings xv. 17), so did Omri upon 
Medeba, which he fortified, and from which he was able to 
command the whole surrounding country. His son Ahab 
maintained a garrison in the same spot ; and so they oppressed 
Moab, speaking in round numbers, for forty years. But even 
before the death of Ahab, Mesha had ascended the throne of 
Moab, and was ready to take advantage of the outbreak of 
war between that monarch and the Syrians. He looked with 
joy (L 7) upon the death of Ahab and the dispersion of 
his army (1 Kings xxii. 35, 36); and the rout of the Israel- 
ites at Ramoth-Gilead was the signal for him to throw off 
the yoke. To an energetic leader the enterprise must have 
appeared a hopeful one. He knew that there was a large 
Moabite population resident in some of the towns, whilst 
others were perhaps entirely in their hands ; and he saw that 
no immediate help could be expected from the west of the 
Jordan. The mighty lord of Medeba was dead, and Jeho- 
shaphat of Judah a fugitive. 

So Mesha crossed the Arnon at Aroer, by the ordinary 
fords (pxd nnayn, Isaiah xvi. 2), took possession of the 
town, and fortified it (1. 27). At a subsequent period, in all 
likelihood, he constructed here a sort of road (nd) or dyke 
over the river, to facilitate the passage—a work of no small 
difficulty, as the ravine of the Arnon is, to use the words of 
Eusebius, toros dapayyedns ofodpa yareréos. From Aroer 
Mesha passed on to Dibon, of which town his family appear 
to have been natives and chiefs (72%, 1 1, 2). Here he 
was probably welcomed by the population (1. 28), and had no 
difficulty in making himself master of the citadel, Korchoh. 
This he fortified strongly (1. 21, 22), built a palace in it (1. 23), 
constructed public reservoirs (1. 23), and ordered every citizen 
to make a cistern in his own house (1. 24, 25). Besides, he 
forced the Israelite population, or the captives he had taken, 
to construct a moat round the town (1. 25). He thus secured, 
in the southern part of this district, a fortress as a counter- 
poise to Medeba in the northern ; and from here he undertook 
expeditions in different directions ; in one of them a band of 
fifty Dibonites captured the town of Bezer (1. 28; see Deut. 
iv. 43, Joshua xx. 8). Mesha, however, pressed on north- 
wards with his forces, and occupied, apparently without diffi- 
culty, Kiryathaim and Baal-meon (1. 9). The latter place, 
also called Beth-Baal-meon and Beth-meon, lay on the 


C  « 77 
stream now named Zark&é Ma‘in (pre G,;), not far from 


Beth-Diblathaim or Diblathaim (1. 30, ‘compare Jerem. xlviii. 
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22, Num. xxxiii. 46). And Kiryathaim could not have been 


very remote ; for, like Noeldeke, we doubt the identification - 


“2 


of Kiryathaim with the modern Koraiyat (col J 3), which we 


are inclined to find in Kerioth, Mi"7p7 (Jerem. xlviii. 41, Amos 
ii. 2) or NP (Jerem. xlviii. 24), one of the principal seats of 
the worship of Kemosh (1. 13). This last-named place was no 
doubt one of those which gladly received the Moabite con- 
queror; and from it he probably organized the expedition 
against Ataroth (compare the name of the Jebel ‘ Attarfis, 
(wyjic); @ town with a Gadite population (1 10), and one 
of the posts fortified by Ahab (1.11). This place Mesha took 
by storm ; he massacred the inhabitants (1. 11), plundered, as 
it would seem, the tabernacle of Jehovah (1. 12), and carried 
off the sacred utensils as an offering to his god at Kerioth 
(1.13). He repeopled the town, however (1. 13), with colo- 
nists from Shirin (NY, probably identical with Sibmah, Num. 
xxxil. 38, Joshua xiiii 19) and another place, the name of 
which may perhaps be MINY My— INT NY (Josh. xiii. 19). 
Encouraged by his success, he planned a still bolder stroke. 
Well to the north, near the mountain of the same name, 
lay the town of Nebo (Num. xxxii. 3, 38, xxxiii. 47), appa- 
rently one of the principal seats in this district of the wor- 
ship of Jehovah (1. 14). Marching all night, Mesha pounced 
upon the town at dawn, captured it by midday (1. 15), and 
treated it as the Israelites had formerly treated Jericho, Ai, 
Makkedah, Libnah, etc. The town was devoted to Ashtdér- 
Kemésh, every living creature in it massacred, the tabernacle 
of Jehovah plundered, and the sacred vessels carried off to 
decorate the temple of Kemosh at Kerioth or Dibon (1. 16-18). 
With such scenes passing under his eyes, well might a psalmist 
cry out (Ps. xliv. 23): “For Thy sake are we killed all the 
day long, are counted as sheep for slaughter.” These massacres 
seem at length to have aroused Ahaziah, king of Israel. He 
would appear to have marched against ‘Mesha and to have 
advanced as far as Jahaz (Num. xxi. 23), perhaps about half- 
way between Medeba and Dibon, where he took up a fortified 
position (1. 18,19). Of the events of this struggle we learn 
nothing either from the Bible or from the inscription. All that 
we know is that, for some reason or other (perhaps, as Schlott- 
mann suggests, a threatened inroad of the Syrians), Ahaziah 
retired from Jahaz, driven out, as the inscription phrases it, by 
Kemosh (1. 19); and the place was occupied by Mesha at the 
head of two hundred of the chief men of Dibon (1. 20). Havy- 
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ing thus made himself master of the whole Moabite territory, 
from the Arnon to the head of the Dead Sea, Mesha turned 
his attention to an enemy in the south, probably an Edomite 
chieftain, who had taken possession of Horonaim (Isaiah xv. 5, 
Jerem. xlviii. 34), not far from Zoar. Moab and Edom were 
by no means on friendly terms (witness 2 Kings iii. 9, Amos 
ii. 1); and besides, Edom was at this time subject to Judah 
(1 Kings xxii. 47), and did not cast off the yoke till the reign 
of Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat (2 Kings viii. 20-22). 
With the mutilated history of this expedition (1. 31-33) the 
inscription concludes. 

The last line may possibly have contained a date ; but, if so, 
it is, for the present at least, not to be deciphered. And we 
must therefore be contented to place the inscription, approxi- 
mately, in the second year of Ahaziah’s reign, or at the begin- 
ning of that of his brother Jehoram, B.c. 896-894. 














THE POEMS OF SHELLEY. 


AFTER all that has been written about Shelley, his personality 
is still a riddle; he is the only one of that group of great 
poets which adorned the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century in England, whose life is too unaccountable to throw 
light upon his writings. Even Byron, whose reputation has 
been so much debated, is really less perplexing. Of him we 
know enough at any rate to discuss; there is evidence to 
support a theory. Whenever Shelley’s life comes to be written, 
the evidence will be of a different kind; many minute cir- 
cumstances will have to be accumulated, many inconspicuous 
habits will have to be established, before we shall be able to 
understand the impression which he made upon all or almost 
all who lived with him. While we have to look at his life 
in outline, many things seem strange, grotesque, irrational ; 
some appear positively repulsive; there is an inexplicable 
medley of loftiness and pettiness, of shrewdness and childish- 
ness, of self-devotion and self-indulgence. It is impossible 
upon such data to entertain the question—with which 
Mr. Rossetti sums up the biography prefixed to his edition 
of his poems—whether Shelley the man was worthy to be 
Shelley the poet, or to ascertain by what standard he desired 
to be tried, or by what standard we ought to try him. We 
cannot ascertain, with the materials before us, what was the 
charm of manner and of character which made it possible 
for so many good judges not only to love but to esteem a 
man whose organization was certainly diseased, whose habits 
were full of eccentricities, some of them unpleasing, and 
whose conduct was more than once incompatible with any 
theory of what was due to others. Perhaps, as a provisional 
theory, it would be most reasonable to conceive Shelley as 
something of a patrician Rousseau; there was the same 
abstract and ideal benevolence, the same tendency to find self- 
pity the choicest of luxuries, the same susceptibility to fanciful 
dangers and imaginary wrongs, the same neglect in the dis- 
charge of trifling obligations, the same impatience of ordinary 
social conventions. It is hardly unfair to Shelley to connect 
his great and undeniable superiority to Rousseau with the fact 
that one was an aristocrat born and bred, and the other a 
bourgeois born and bred. Much of Rousseau’s sordid sensuality 
is the natural exuberance of keen and overwrought feelings in 
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a nature never trained to refinement by any early influence, 
and including coarse fibres of its own. His insane jealousies, 
his ferocious ingratitude, inexcusable as they were, are only 
too like what might have been expected from a man of the 
people, with an hysterical temperament, whose eloquent writ- 
ings had given him a precarious hold upon an aristocratic society. 
It would be unjust to forget or to depreciate Shelley’s practical 
and habitual generosity ; and to say that freehandedness is an 
aristocratic virtue is not a reflection on Shelley, but a compli- 
ment to aristocracies, 

It is certainly impossible to separate Shelley’s personality 
from his poetry, in the way in which Scott and Shakspeare 
can be separated from their writings. It has been said that 
Wordsworth could only represent three characters—Words- 
worth at his best, and Wordsworth at his worst, and somebody 
else. Byron could embody no men, except his recollection 
of Ali Pasha, thrown into different attitudes, and relieved 
against different backgrounds, and tinged more or less deeply 
with his own remorse. His women all ring the changes on 
“the love of the vulture, the rage of the turtle ;” they are all 
sultanas, soft or furious as the case may be. Byron, however, 
was at any rate a master of local colour; and his figures were 
never phantoms, though they might sometimes seem theatrical. 
But Shelley started with himself in fairyland, instead of with 
a distorted and idealized projection of himself in the Levant; 
he conceived poetry as embodying the highest moments of 
the highest minds; he knew no mind except his own; and 
he was certainly justified in ranking his own among the 
highest. His more ambitious poems are reflections of his 
aspirations: his lighter poems are reflections of his moods 
and his circumstances. The “ Adonais” and the “Cenci” are 
the only two considerable poems where the writer does not 
inculcate his peculiar opinions, though he early discovered that 
the direct dogmatism of “Queen Mab” was hardly to be con- 
sidered artistic. Still the “ Revolt of Islam,” “ Prometheus Un- 
bound,” “The Masque of Anarchy,” are all thoroughly didactic ; 
so are the fragments of two poems which would have been 
very elaborate if completed, “ Prince Athanase” and the 
“Triumph of Life.” Even “ Alastor” is made to inculcate the 
moral that an anti-social temperament is a curse which no 
genius, no purity, no devotion, no benevolence, can defeat. 
“ Adonais” itself, though it is not written for any opinion, is 
visibly written from opinions like the rest. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Rossetti did well to bring together the scanty 
material for ascertaining Shelley’s opinions. It is scarcely 
a paradox to say that his opinions are the harder to ascer- 
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tain, from the great importance he attached to them. We 
have a great deal of fervour and comparatively little statement. 
Some vital change in the thoughts and actions of all mankind 
is indispensable ; the poet insists vehemently on the necessity 
and urgency of this, and the benefits to be expected from it; 
but the change itself remains obscure, owing to this very 
vehemence. Tyranny and superstition are to be rooted up, and 
then— 
“ Here the voice warbled, and changed like a bird’s, 
There was more of the music and less of the words.”’ 


This obscurity gives their value to the fragmentary prose treatises 
and to the remaining records of Shelley’s conversation ; they are 
the only sources for discovering what thoughts fed his desires. 
Perhaps the newest and certainly the most significant of 
Mr. Rossetti’s points, is the abiding influence of Berkeley on 
Shelley’s speculations, which serves to explain, among other 
things, his habit of coupling Plato and Bacon as objects of ad- 
miration. He believed that those two great names belonged 
to kindred spirits; and we find an adequate explanation of his 
position in the influence of Bishop Berkeley, who stood himself 
at the meeting-point of Greek idealism and English inductive 
psychology. As Shelley was at no time a systematic student, 
he naturally adopted only what suited him. In fact he speaks 
in 1820 of being already long convinced, in 1812, when 
Berkeley's works were borrowed for him, of the truth of 
Berkeley’s aphorism: “The mind can create nothing, it can 
only perceive.” This, of course, is inconsistent with Berke- 
ley’s systematic doctrine, that nothing can be said to exist ex- 
cept mind and its perceptions. For the Mind which, according 
to Berkeley, presents to all other minds the ideas which they 
perceive, must surely be said qua mind to create; and this 
applies even to other minds, since they give existence to their 
objects by perceiving them. But this dualism is really more 
in harmony with Berkeley’s original starting-point, and with 
the ordinary working of the human mind, than the conclusion 
which he actually adopted; and it may be an open question 
whether Shelley or Berkeley is to blame for misrepresenting 
the central idea of Berkeley’s philosophy. It was naturally 
impossible to Shelley, as a dualist, to be a theist in any ordinary 
sense. It was still more impossible for him to be a pantheist. 
But it may fairly be said that he conceived both mind and 
nature in a pantheistic way ; each was a force one in itself, and 
manifold in its forms. Of course the individual soul could be 
no more than one of the forms of universal mind; and the 
question of personal immortality becomes one of very sub- 
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ordinate importance. Mind and nature are imperishable 
through all their different transformations; and Shelley be- 
lieved that their transformations were, upon the whole, stages 
of an assured and illimitable though not uninterrupted progress. 
Whether any of the forms of mind, any parts of the universal 
intellect (Shelley seems not to have decided between these 
alternative metaphors, though each is a theory) can preserve a 
permanent and continuous existence, was not an important 
question to one so gregarious as Shelley in his dreams of happi- 
ness. When the good time came, when all space overflowed 
with the simple glee of universal brotherhood, it would matter 
little if one of the blessed should be able to recollect that 
he had sung and panted and sobbed for it in days. when all 
men were not yet brothers, and when many men were unhappy. 
As his wishes were not too deeply interested, he was able to 
estimate calmly how little evidence there was for answering 
the question so stated; he was content to have some hopes 
and no fears, and to believe that the country beyond the grave 
was not foreign to men’s interests or desires. It is difficult to 
believe that this indifference to questions aloof from his keenest 
feelings would not have disqualified him as a metaphysician, 
though he had undeniable metaphysical talent. Both his ima- 
gination and his intellect were admirably fitted to deal with 
abstractions ; and no reader of “ Queen Mab” and “ Peter Bell” 
can deny his great dialectical acuteness. It was natural that 
one so gifted should have hesitated as to his way, especially as 
at an early age it seems more important to an intelligent person 
to have grasped neglected truth than to have produced imma- 
ture poetry. If Shelley erred in the matter he may protect 
himself by the authority of Goethe, who, after completing his 
greatest poem, in the height of his poetical reputation, regretted 
that he had not devoted himself to physical science. It is 
true that Goethe did make discoveries in physics, which 
Shelley did not make in metaphysics; but Shelley in his life- 
time was never appreciated as a poet, and might be pardoned 
for forgetting that his imagination was too luxuriant and his 
intellect too impatient for a metaphysician. 

This intellectual impatience was the chief reason that 
Shelley’s protests against the political injustice of his time fell 
flat upon the public ear. A political theory always requires 
an historical theory to back it; and Shelley was too impatient 
of history ever to have an historical theory. It would be 
unjust to say that he had no political instinct; he perceived 
before most Englishmen of his day how much force lay in 
the simple expression of the will of large popular masses, 
even when they had no constitutional means of enforcing that 
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will, and abstained from tangible threats of extra-constitu- 
tional action. As his fastidious humanity repudiated the 
violent means by which all previous revolutions, good or 
bad, had been effected, the merit of the discovery must be 
divided between his head and his heart. The same delicate 
philanthropy made it possible for men like Medwin to claim 
Shelley’s acquiescence as a support for their own prudent mode- 
ration, though there is no reason to think that he ever wavered 
in his adhesion to his own absolute theories, however he may 
have been perplexed as to their peaceful application. 

The same incuriousness of a mind whose activity was uncer- 
tain and capricious had its effect on Shelley’s views on art. It 
can scarcely be thought that when he joined in eulogizing the 
ideal beauty of Guido, and the Titanic sublimity of Salvator 
Rosa, he only exhibited the docility of untrained enthusiasm. 
Unintelligent admiration of Michel Angelo was enforced by a 
much stronger tradition; and yet Shelley judged him with 
absolute independence, in fact with something like summary 
contempt. Like Gibson, he was repelled by the prodigality of 
visible effort in his most magnificent works, and was at one 
time inclined to relegate him to death and hell to seek appro- 
priate subjects. If he admired Guido and Salvator without 
reserve, it was because they suited him. To critics for whom 
the end of art is art as truth, those artists may reasonably 
appear empty and showy and subjective; but Shelley thought 
the end of art and nature was to feed human emotion. Guido 
ministers abundantly to two favourite emotions of Shelley’s— 
ecstatic reverie and sentimental self-pity. The graceful glad- 
ness of the “Aurora” ministers to an emotion which he 
prized even more, because it was less familiar. The fantastic 
gloom, the feverish passion, the vindictive energy of Salvator 
are the expression of a feeling too genuine not to be sometimes 
contagious, even when too visibly displayed for effect. Shelley 
was not a man to reject such attractions because they appeared 
in a debased school during a period of artistic decline. All 
critical classifications were odious to him, partly because he 
did not understand them, partly because he saw beyond them. 
Nothing about him is more remarkable than the combination 
of extreme exclusiveness of opinion with the widest inclusive- 
ness of taste. There is not a word in his writings from which 
it could be gathered that he believed Judaism to have con- 
ferred a single service upon humanity; but he was unreserved 
in his admiration for the poetry of the Old Testament. There 
is nothing to show that he sympathized with any single aspect 
of Catholicism, except perhaps with the cultus of the Blessed 
Virgin ; he certainly detested its hierarchical organization with 
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his whole strength ; and not the least reason for his detestation 
was that the Catholic hierarchy gave a willing support to the 
monarchies of the counter reformation and the counter revolu- 
tion. Yet he was the first to introduce Calderon to the English 
public ; and it never occurred to him to make any reserve in 
his praise of the poet of the Inquisition. Even in A‘schylus 
there was much to repel him; the father of Attic tragedy 
was orthodox, superstitious, and conservative. But Shelley 
speaks quite simply of his sublimity. He instinctively 
separated other men’s opinions from their poetry, though his 
own poetry was always charged strongly with his opinions. 
Perhaps he was attracted to Aischylus and Calderon by an 
affinity of genius. With less robustness of nature, he had the 
same enjoyment as A’schylus in piling up grandiose thoughts, 
gigantic images, and sonorous diction ; he is Aischylean where- 
ever he is classical in his wonderful “ Prometheus Unbound.” 
His affinity to Calderon is remoter, perhaps deeper. His music 
is infinitely more manifold and subtle; his imagery is even 
more profuse; he has nothing of Calderon’s sunny clearness 
and serenity. But he has very much in common with his 
naked mysticism. The “Sensitive Plant” shows that he pos- 
sessed in perfection Calderon’s gift of stimulating and baffling 
the imagination and the intellect, not by conceptions too vast 
to be adequate, or by symbols too significant to be fixed, but 
by the most concrete and simple images. 

The influence of Atschylus and Calderon belongs to the 
period when Shelley had decided that poetry was upon the 
whole to be his work in life, and deliberately educated himself 
for it, as Mrs. Shelley has informed us. In his earlier writings 
he was influenced by much less distinguished names. There is 
no poet whose point of departure can be fixed more clearly. 
It is significant that he should have been attracted at first by 
artists so inferior to himself as Moore and G. M. Lewis, and 
have adopted from Southey the metre of his first considerable 
work. Wordsworth began as a continuator of Cowper, and 
became original by heightening and deepening his tone immea- 
surably, rather than by changing his direction. Scott began 
with the ballads of the Border, and with the German imitations 
of them ; his first considerable poem borrowed its form from 
the “Christabel” of Coleridge, perhaps the most inventive and 
the least productive of that great group of contemporaries. 
Byron began with the wit and the pathos of the eighteenth 
century: his Turkish Tales are visibly suggested by Scott, 
though they eclipsed his popularity. Keats began by repro- 
ducing and exaggerating the sensuous profusion of one side of 
Elizabethan art ; he continued till the end assimilating and 
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reproducing the tone of one period after another, and enriching 
each with the complexity and intensity of a thoroughly modern 
mind. All these great poets valued the writers of whose ten- 
dencies their first attempts were a continuation for the positive 
worth of their results, which served for a time to satisfy both 
their imagination and their intellect. Shelley, it is obvious, 
followed a different course. When he chose to exercise it, his 
critical faculty was keen, sound, and subtle; but his instinctive 
preferences were independent of his critical faculty. What he 
sought spontaneously and found in Lewis and Moore was not a 
satisfaction, but a stimulus. Nothing of Lewis's, and little of 
Moore’s, is satisfactory in the sense that it will bear to be con- 
templated calmly ; but to keen feelings, that require the relief 
of expression, each of them is all that need be desired. Shel- 
ley’s natural motives in poetry were horror and tenderness. As 
almost all that he imagined was imagined for these moods, it 
was natural that he should imitate Lewis and Moore in the 
Early Poems, such as “ Mutability,” and “ Stanzas, April 1814.” 
The last of these, without a single verbal imitation, recalls 
Moore at his very best, with his utmost subtlety of feeling and 
rhythm :— 
“ The cloud shadows of midnight possess their own repose, 
For the weary winds are silent, and the moon is in the deep, 
Some respite to its turbulence unresting ocean knows ; 
Whatever moves, or toils, or grieves hath its appointed sleep. 
Thou in the grave shalt rest—yet till the phantoms flee 
Which that house and heath and garden made dear to thee ere- 
while, 
Thy remembrance, and repentance, and deep musings, are not free 
From the music of two voices, and the light of one sweet smile.” 


The stanzas on “ Death” are even more remarkable, for they re- 
present a visible transition of manner. 
“‘ The pale, the cold, and the moony smile 
Which the meteor-beam of a starless night 
Sheds on a lonely and sea-girt isle, 
Ere the dawning of morn’s undoubted light,” 


is Moore at his best. But the two lines that complete the stanza 
are too deep and too sad for him ; and the poem passes through 
boyish stoicism into such characteristic utterances as 

“ This world is the nurse of all we know; 


This world is the mother of all we feel ;” 
and 


“Who telleth a tale of unspeaking death? 
Who lifteth the veil of what is to come ? 
Who painteth the shadows that are beneath 
The wide-winding caves of the peopled tomb?” 
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It is more difficult to account for the influence of Southey, 
with whom in reality Shelley had scarcely anything in common, 
except that Southey had once been an admirer of the French 
Revolution. What had been merely the fever of youth with 
Southey, was the passion of life with Shelley. Perhaps the 
same may be said of their poetry as of their politics. Southey 
was a man of letters, who had written poems, and only needed 
encouragement to make him rise early and write more before he 
began the day’s work. Shelley was a poet. Probably he was 
attracted by Southey’s stoicism, as he was attracted by the ap- 
parent force and repose of Godwin ; and besides, the remoteness 
and ideality of “Thalaba,” might seem to express an ambition 
akin to his own. “Thalaba” is the only poem of Southey’s 
which he seems to have valued ; and his admiration of this is a 
proof of the great importance he assigned to intention in poetry. 
Much of the elevation of “ Thalaba” is conventional ; much of 
its fluency is mechanical; but its intention, though over-didactic, 
is really rare and admirable ; and Shelley’s own inspiration and 
enthusiasm threw a glow over what interested him, which more 
than sufficed to cover such defects of execution. 

“Queen Mab” is the only poem written in the unrhymed, 
lyrical iambic metre of “Thalaba.” The only difference is 
that Shelley, trusting to his own sense of melody, continues 
the movement of each stanza longer, and is less careful to vary 
the length of line ; in fact, the latter part is mostly written in 
blank verse, with an occasional octosyllabic at the beginning or 
end of a paragraph. In this didactic poem he is as uncompro- 
mising as Lucretius or Parmenides in his intention to teach, so 
that it can hardly be appraised, like the Georgics, by its beauties. 
It must be judged by the poetical value of the view of the uni- 
verse which it inculcates, and of the machinery which is used 
to inculcate it. Though it was completed before the author was 
twenty-one, the machinery is already worthy of him. The 
evocation of Ianthe’s spirit from her body, and the apparition 
of the fairy car, are full of the ghostly moonlit beauty that was 
afterwards to find a more complete expression in “ Marianne’s 
Dream” and “Epipsychidion.” The exposition of the past, the 
present, and the future might have been very impressive if the 
writer had been capable of conceiving any organic unity what- 
ever; but in Shelley’s mind equality and fraternity excluded 
all possibility of subordination, and consequently of organiza- 
tion. Hence the grandeur of the universe disappears in a 
vague immensity of noise and emptiness; and the visions of 
endless progress simply dazzle without satisfying, because 
progress is measured not by its approximation to a higher 
standard of positive perfection, but by the number of the re- 
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strictions that are surmounted, and by the errors that are left 
behind. 

In fact, an historical view of human society was a curious 
enterprise for such a thoroughly unhistorical mind; even a 
scientific hierarchy was inconceivable to a spirit that was 
constantly seeking refuge in nature from the littleness and de- 
gradation of man. With Shelley as with Bacon, the glory of 
man was simply to be “nature minister et interpres,” not to 
be himself the highest product of her forces, the clearest ex- 
pression of her laws. But Bacon looked forward to the time 
when man would conquer nature by understanding her, and 
subdue her into an order which would work more easily and 
securely while becoming more complex: Shelley looked for the 
reward of intelligent obedience, not in the subjugation of nature, 
but in the emancipation of man. Bacon expected that a clearer 
knowledge would enable men to indulge in superfluities ac- 
quired without disproportionate effort : Shelley expected that a 
clearer knowledge would deliver men from their desire of super- 
fluities, and from all the painful complications it involves, with- 
out the pain of self-denial. Bacon’s ideal was a progressive 
civilisation : Shelley’s was the Saturnian age, a perpetual vege- 
tarian picnic for the body, and endless expansion of fraternity 
for the mind. To him the philosophy of history is simply. the 
explanation of the mistakes which have hitherto rendered this 
simple and rational felicity impossible, and philosophy itself 
has only to explain its conditions, which, when stated, are al- 
most self-evident. A development is affirmed, indeed, through 
which spirits are compelled to pass in order to fit them to share 
the ecstasies of this rudimentary paradox; but very little is 
done to show in what this development consists. Even its 
necessity is not very apparent; for an impulsive happiness and 
a spontaneous virtue have little to gain by a conflict with evil, 
though such a conflict is necessary to strengthen the sense of 
duty, an idea which has no natural place in the ethics of “ Queen 
Mab.” But it was indispensable to vindicate the beneficence 
of Necessity, the mother of the world. 

A poem which is conscientiously sacrificed to the exposition 
of a theory cannot be very poetical; and in this case the philo- 
sophy is about on a par with the poetry. Very often a passage 
which might be beautiful is marred because the writer is eager 
‘to stoop to truth and moralize his song. 


“ There was a little light 
That twinkled in the misty distance : 
None but a spirit’s eye 
Might ken that rolling orb ; 
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None but a spirit’s eye, 

And in no other place 
But that celestial dwelling, might behold 
Each action of this earth’s inhabitants.” 


This is a high fancy worthily expressed ; but the writer goes on 
to be didactic: 


“ But matter, space and time, 
In those aérial mansions cease to act ; 
And all-prevailing wisdom, when it reaps 
The harvest of its excellence, o’erbounds 
Those obstacles of which an earthly soul 
Fears to attempt the conquest.” 


Could anything be colder ? 


“‘ How beautiful this night! The balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening’s ear 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven’s ebon vault 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 

Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which love has spread 

To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 
Robed ina garment of untrodden snow, 

Yon darksome rocks, whence icieles depend, 

So stainless that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon’s pure beam, yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o’er the time-worn tower 

So idly that rapt fancy deemeth it 

A metaphor of peace—” 


In the way of mere description nothing could be more beautiful ; 
but it has to be utilized :— 
“all form a scene 
Where musing solitude may love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of earthliness ; 
Where silence undisturbed might watch alone, 
So cold, so bright, so still.” 


The last hemistich redeems it as a description; but after all 
it has been of little use. Even Ahasuerus is introduced rather 
coldly as 
“a wondrous phantom from the depths 
Of human error’s dense and purblind faith.” 


It is proverbially difficult to manage the supernatural when 
half-believed; but in “ Prometheus Unbound” the same difficulty 
is overcome in dealing with the phantasm of Jupiter; and in 
“ Hellas” the difficulty has disappeared, for Ahasuerus is allowed 
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to appear to Mahmud without any impertinent speculation as 
to whether he belonged to history or mythology. Even in 
“ Queen Mab” his appearance is impressive when he is allowed 
-to come; and his criticism of revealed religion is quite equal for 
incisiveness and thoroughness to Milton’s criticism of Athenian 
civilisation in Paradise Regained. Only Milton is more 
impartial ; he admits a statement of its bright side too, though 
it is put into the mouth of the tempter. The character of 
Ahasuerus is of course only .a sketch, based more or less con- 
sciously on Milton’s Satan, and already containing a prophecy 
of “ Prometheus Unbound.” 


“ Thus have I stood—through a wild waste of years 
Struggling with whirlwinds of mad agony, 
Yet peaceful, and serene, and self-enshrined, 
Mocking my powerless tyrant’s horrible curse 
With stubborn and unalterable will, 
Even as a giant oak, which heaven’s fierce flame 
Had scathed in the wilderness, to stand 
A monument of fadeless ruin there ; 
Yet peacefully and movelessly it braves 
The midnight conflict of the wintry storm, 
As in the sunlight’s calm it spreads 
Its torn and withered arms on high 
To meet the quiet of a summer’s noon.” 


The influence of “ Thalaba” did‘not exhaust itself with the com- 
pletion of “Queen Mab.” We have Mrs. Shelley’s authority for 
the statement that Thalaba’s voyage suggested Alastor’s, though 
Mr. Rossetti is probably right in supposing that Shelley’s own 
experience of river scenery on the Rhine was not without its 
influence. Even apart from this circumstance the poem is cer- 
tainly personal. It was written when Shelley thought he was 
dying; and it contains the thoughts with which he reconciled 
his imagination to the idea of death. It is the first poem 
in which his characteristics appear in their perfection of rich- 
ness if not yet in their perfection of unity and intensity. It is 
full of beauties ; indeed it is made up of them. One cannot see 
the poem for the poetry. In one respect this is fortunate; for 
the story is slight and the subject too sentimental, it might 
almost be said too mawkish, to be very interesting. Both 
the invocation and the valediction are on the full scale of the 
epic, both in extent and majesty; and together they occupy 
more than an eighth of the poem, while the separable comments 
certainly occupy as much more. The story is soon told:—A poet 
who has had all the experiences of travel and education which 
Shelley would have wished to have, has had a vision of one 
who combines all that Shelley would have wished to desire or 
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possess in the way of female loveliness ; he pursues it; and he 
dies in the pursuit. 

The poem itself is not long; but a commentary might be 
voluminous without exhausting the analysis of its complex and 
varied sweetness. The peculiar charm, the independent inspi- 
ration of Shelley’s own genius are unmistakeable already ; but 
they do not yet appear alone ; they are blended with all manner 
of reminiscences of elder poets, some clear and deliberate, 
others fugitive and evanescent. The exordium is marvellously 
like and unlike Milton. The proud self-consciousness of the 
poet’s enumeration of his qualifications for his task is quite in 
the spirit of the great Puritan; but the details and the feeling 
of the invocation contrast vividly with the severity of the 
framework. One might fancy that Milton had impressed 
Shelley through Wordsworth, whose “Excursion” appeared about 
a year before “ Alastor;” but if the solemnity is like him the 
tenderness and the abandon are not. He might have written : 


“ Tf our great mother have imbued my soul 
With aught of natural piety to feel 
Your love, and recompense the boon with mine ;” 


“ Tf no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, but still loved 
And cherished these my kindred ;—then forgive 
This boast, beloved brethren, and withdraw 
No portion of your wonted favour now!” 


But he could hardly have written : 


“ Tf spring’s voluptuous pantings, when she breathes 
Her first sweet kisses, have been dear to me.” 


There is a distincter echo of Milton in 


“‘ The secret caves, 
Rugged and dark, winding among the springs, 
Of fire and poison, inaccessible 
To avarice or pride, their starry domes 
Of diamond and of gold expand above 
Numberless and immeasurable halls, 
Frequent with crystal column, and clear shrines 
Of pearl, and thrones radiant with chrysolite.” 


And there is all Milton’s art in the juxtaposition of proper 
names in: , 
“ Athens, and Tyre, and Balbec, and the waste 
Where stood Jerusalem, the fallen towers 
Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 
Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe’er of strange 
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Sculptured on alabaster obelisk, 

Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphynx, 
Dark Ethiopia on her desert hills 
Conceals.”’ 


And again in: 
“ Through Arabie 
And Persia, and the wild Carmanian waste, 
And o’er the aérial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves.” 


The first paragraph of the story does not recall any single 
manner, and yet recalls too much of previous literature to be 
accepted as a perfectly individual and independent embodi- 
ment of original thoughts in an original style, such as Shelley 
subsequently attained. It would be nearest to the truth to say 
that the imagery and versification resemble, while they surpass, 
the imagery and versification of the poets of the eighteenth 
century, who endeavoured, more or less consciously and success- 
fully, to recover the tone of the “ Elizabethan Age.” There is 
even a touch of the Vicar of Wakefield in: 


** He has bought 
With his sweet voice and eyes from savage men 
His rest and food.” 


The following extract is a deeper echo of the eighteenth 
century, but of eighteenth century reminiscences of the past :— 


“© storm of Death ! 
Whose sightless speed divides this sullen night! 
And thou, colossal skeleton, that, still 
Guiding its irresistible career 
In thy devastating omnipotence, 
Art king of this frail world, from the red field 
Of slaughter, from the reeking hospital, 
The patriot’s sacred couch, the snowy bed 
Of innocence, the scaffold and the throne, 
A mighty voice invokes thee! Ruin calls 
His brother Death! A rare and regal prey 
He hath prepared, prowling around the world ; 
Glutted with which thou may’st repose, and men 
Go to their graves like flowers or creeping worms, 
Nor ever offer more at thy dark shrine 
The unheeded tribute of a broken heart.” 


This is the sublime of Young and Pollok and Akenside ; it is 
the sublime they desired, but could not attain. The following 
extract may serve as a specimen of eighteenth century pro- 
fundity :-— 
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“ Now on the polished stones 
It danced like childhood laughing as it went : 
Then, through the plain in tranquil wanderings crept, 
Reflecting every herb and drooping bud 
That overhang its quietness. O stream 
Whose source is inaccessibly profound, 
Whither do thy mysterious waters tend ? 
Thou imagest my life. Thy darksome stillness, 
Thy dazzling waves, thy loud and hollow gulfs, 
Thy searchless fountain, and invisible course 
Have each their type in me.” 


Of course these resemblances are not alleged to suggest any 
doubt of Shelley’s literary independence ; for he was more inde- 
pendent than any of his contemporaries, except Wordsworth, 
and, perhaps, Coleridge and Scott. In fact, except when he 
resembles Milton or Wordsworth, he is so decidedly superior to 
his predecessors that we should almost hesitate to acknowledge 
their influence if he had been as exclusive in his sympathies as 
he was refined in production. Our last extract from “ Alastor” 
is in Shelley’s own unique and distinctive manner. 


“ Roused by the shock, he started from his trance— 
The cold white light of morning, the blue moon 
Low in the west, the clear and garish hills, 

The distinct valley and the vacant woods, 

Spread round him where he stood. Whither have fled 
The hues of heaven that canopied his bower 

Of yesternight ? the sounds that soothed his sleep, 
The mystery and the majesty of earth, 

The joy, the exultation? His wan eyes 

Gaze on the empty scene as vacantly 

As ocean’s moon looks on the moon in heaven. 

The spirit of sweet human love has sent 

A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 

Her choicest gifts.| He eagerly pursues 

Beyond the realms of dream that fleeting shade ; 
He overleaps the bounds. Alas! alas! 

Were limbs and breath and being intertwined 

Thus treacherously ? Lost, lost, for ever lost 

In the wide pathless desert of dim sleep, 

That beautiful shape! Does the dark gate of death 
Conduct to thy mysterious paradise, . 

O Sleep? Does the bright arch of rainbow clouds, 
And pendent mountains seen in the calm lake, 
Lead only to a black and watery depth, 

While death’s blue vault with loathliest vapours hung, 


Ss Apparently the Arab’s daughter, who idolises Alastor, and waits upon 
him in the desert, and is clearly taken for temporary use from Thalaba. 
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Where every shade which the foul grave exhales 
Hides its dead- eye from the deserted day, 
Conduct, O Sleep, to thy delightful realms?” 


Here is the very essence of Shelley—a delicious imagination 
in the service of a feverish unearthly reverie. The landscape, 
the feeling, the melody of the versification, all combine in one 
impression of shivering loveliness. There is nothing of the 
pathetic fallacy in the description of the landscape; and there 
is nothing of the otiose luxuriance which we find elsewhere in 
this and later poems. Not a single image is introduced simply 
because it is beautiful, not a single epithet is falsified in order 
to make “mute Nature mourn her worshipper.” The aspect of 
outward things is made to reflect the temper of Alastor, be- 
cause it has been made to fashion it; or rather we are made to 
feel that the unity between the scene and the spectator is 
deeper than consciousness, too deep for sentiment. And the 
fervour of the passage is on a par with its remoteness, its truth, 
and its subtlety. . Even when it is remembered that Shelley was 
Alastor, it’ is wonderful that he should have thrown himself 
with such sobbing eagerness into the imaginary sorrows of an 
imaginary being. It must be admitted, if we feel for Alastor at 
all, that his airy trouble leaves both the poet and the reader 
less calm than the substantial affliction of Elaine. Even when 
he had finished “ Alastor,” Shelley did not at once throw off 
the tender brooding depression which the thought of early 
death had left upon him. The poems written in 1816 include 
a lovely little set of verses called “ The Sunset,” which resumes 
the situation of “Alastor” from a simpler point of view. This 
time the poet dies of his own genius, and is parted from one 
lady whom he has already found; and the interest of the poem, 
which, within its narrow limits, is far more complete and satis- 
factory than its predecessor, lies in her patient’ and reverent 
sorrow. The same source of interest is touched once more in 
the introductory canto of the “ Revolt of Islam,’ where Cythna 
writes how 

“ A dying poet gave me books, and blest 
With wild but holy talk the sweet unrest 
In which I watched him as he died away— 
A youth with hoary hair—a fleeting guest 
Of our lone mountains.” 


The two other poems, written in 1816, are less interesting. 
“Mont Blanc” has all Shelley’s pomp and splendour of 
language, and it must be added that, like many of his writings, 
it combines a visible intellectual ambition with an unmistake- 
able poverty of thought. 
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“ The everlasting universe of things 
Flows through the mind, and rolls its rapid waves, 
Now dark—now glittering—tiow reflecting gloom— 
Now lending splendour, where from secret springs 
The source of human thought its tribute brings 
Of waters,—with a sound but half its own, 
Such as a feeble brook will oft assume 
In the wild woods, among the mountains lone, 
Where waterfalls around it leap for ever, 
Where woods and winds contend, and a vast river 
Over its rocks ceaselessly bursts and raves.” 


This is meant to be splendid; and itis splendid. If it were not 
meant to be profound, it would hardly suggest “a tale of little 
meaning though the words are strong.” And so the torrent 
of eloquent imagery rolls on. The magnificent scenery of 
Mont Blanc is magnificently described. Even a captious 
critic would scarcely venture to object to a superfluity of 
metaphor, if metaphors and descriptions were not pompously 
employed to point the empty moral that it is wonderful that 
nature should affect the human mind; nor is the barren grandi- 
loquence of the poem as a whole really redeemed by the bril- 
liant Berkeleian paradox which is placed at the end to do duty 
as a thought. The “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” is solemn 
and sweet, but too visibly didactic; and there is something of 
pedantry and egotism in the way in which Shelley insists upon 
his fidelity in propagating the worship of an unfruitful and 
rather uninteresting abstraction. 

His next considerable work will long be memorable as the 
most magnificent failure in the English language, if at least 
posterity retains the piety which has hitherto accepted Para- 
dise Lost as a success. The “ Revolt of Islam” does not fail, 
like “Endymion,” because the author did not know what he 
intended to do, or because the performance came short of the 
intention. From beginning to end there is no trace of imma- 
turity or incompleteness or inequality. The subject is com- 
pletely exhibited; and the medium of exhibition is uniformly 
rich and appropriately varied. But the subject is absurd; and 
the style harmonizes with its absurdity. The poem, we are 
told, and it is easy to believe, was composed in little more than 
six months ; and that period was devoted to the task “ with un- 
remitting ardour and enthusiasm,” which was not wonderful, 
as the poem consists of five or six hundred Spenserian stanzas, or 
between four and five thousand lines, and was produced by “a 
series of thoughts which filled” Shelley’s “mind with un- 
bounded and sustained enthusiasm.” He was quite right in 
resisting the temptation to correct it. No correction was 
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possible; indeed, apart from an occasional neglect of rhyme, 
no correction was necessary. The poem was written when 
Shelley was smarting under the decision which deprived him 
of the children of the wife from whom he had decided to part, 
and was harassed besides by the collisions with his own family, 
“to which his peculiar views of duty and liberty exposed him.” 
He felt that he had a right to be indignant; and he was too proud 
and too generous to express his indignation at individual 
grievances as they affected himself. Accordingly, he set forth 
poetically an ideal representation of the principles of revolu- 
tion and of order—the order from which he suffered. With 
no visible literary motive, he took the pains to outrage con- 
temporary sentiment, by making his orphan lovers brother 
and sister, as well as atheists and republicans. Of course, 
there is a play of Ford’s and a play of Byron’s which prove 
that the source of poetical interest to which he appealed 
was very powerful; but the appeal can scarcely have been 
very serious; the alteration and omission of fifty lines at most 
was sufficient to suppress all sign that it had been made. The 
story is simply childish. The population of European Turkey 
passes from slavery and degradation to liberty and virtue, be- 
cause a male and female enthusiast, both of whom compla- 
cently relate the history of their own insanity, recover suffi- 
ciently to propagate the finest sentiments and convert everybody, 
including the Janizzaries and the Sultan, who is treated very 
respectfully on his abdication, and allowed as much pageantry 
as an Indian prince. A grand picnic is held to inaugurate the 
republic; in the midst of the rejoicings, the troops of the 
coalition arrive, to the surprise of every one except the Sultan. 
Then a counter revolution of the Neapolitan type takes place. 
The hero and heroine escape together from its manifold horrors ; 
but an inquisitor, who feels that there is more scope for his 
energies in Islam than in Christendom, takes advantage of a 
pestilence to preach the solidarity of persecutors, and extorts 
an edict that Laon and Cythna shall be burnt alive. Laon 
appears in disguise before the Divan, and, after a last sermon 
on the blessings of toleration, gives himself up on condition 
that Cythna is sent safe to America. Of course she appears 
in time to insist upon sharing his fate. Her glorified spirit 
conducts Shelley in a magic boat to a magic island, after he 
has witnessed an exciting contest, which is beautifully de- 
scribed, between the eagle of despotism and the dragon of 
democracy, whose defeat is symbolical of the final collapse of 
the French revolution at Waterloo. There Laon relates their 
joint adventures, which, atheism and republicanisni apart, are 
such stuff as children tell to one another when they lie awake 
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in bed. It need not be stated that Shelley had the imagina- 
tion of a man, but he set it to work not on his experience, but 
on his desires, as if he had been a child. Some of his desires 
were the direct product of his rare and delicate organization ; 
and when his imagination was set to work upon them, he pro- 
duced poems like “Alastor:” others were the product of his 
crude opinions and unprofitable sympathies ; and from these he 
produced poems like the “ Revolt of Islam.” He lived a double 
life. He was proud of one side of it ; the other he regarded with 
a pity that was near akin to shame. He was gregarious in prin- 
ciple and a hermit in practice, a vapid humanitarian who mis- 
took moral declamation for philosophical poetry, and an in- 
spired solitary whose sick fancies crystallized into priceless 
jewels. 

ee Rosalind and Helen” is a poem of a kind which is not common 
in Shelley’s works. It is visibly an expression of his own ex- 
perience; and for that reason he spoke of it contemptuously. 
He wrote it under the influence of a double sorrow. His chil- 
dren had been taken from him in the name of social orthodoxy ; 
his love had come into collision with the opinion of his country- 
men upon marriage. His sorrow is idealized and divided be- 
tween two ladies. Rosalind has given up Helen for her un- 
wedded love, and has to take shelter with her in Italy at 
the foot of the Spliigen, when her dead husband has taken her 
children from her by a slanderous will. The meeting of the 
destitute widows (for Helen’s lover is dead, and has left her his 
all in vain), is thoroughly graceful and pathetic; and there is 
something almost angelic in the calm with which Helen receives 
Rosalind’s reproaches without meeting them or being humbled 
by them, and only replies by a soothing tenderness that has 
almost a touch of patronage. The delicacy of Helen’s son, too, 
combines admirably with his boyish cheerfulness, and serves to 
prevent the poem becoming too lachrymose. To write such a 
poem perfectly does not require such a genius as Shelley. It 
stands upon a comparatively low level ; and it is natural to re- 
gard it as the highest work of an inferior man. But when 
those allowances are made, it remains one of the most satisfac- 
tory poems of its class, one of the sweetest and most beautiful, 
and, above all, the most natural ; there is nothing of that delibe- 
rate abstraction of manner, that artificial solemnity of plain- 
ness, which is often found in idylls and dramatic lyrics of the 
present day. Shelley wrote of daily life just as he wrote of what 
he considered to be ideal life—with easy freedom and abundant 
grace: now people write of daily life because they fear that 
there is something unreal in writing about anything else ; and, 
under such a sense of responsibility, there is sure to be some- 
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thing unnatural and uneasy in their way of looking at the 
subject they approve. 

Mrs. Shelley certainly deserved well of mankind in persuad- 
ing her husband to conquer his contemptuous disinclination to 
finish “ Rosalind and Helen:” she deserved equally well in al- 
lowing him to leave “Prince Athanase,” a fragment. The 
scheme of the poem was an improvement upon “Alastor.” The 
hero was to be wildered by Aphrodite Pandemos through life, and 
only meet Aphrodite Urania in death ; but unfortunately, as the 
poem began, it was more than doubtful whether the hero would 
have met even Pandemos. When Shelley once began upon his 
history and personality, it was impossible for him to finish ; 
happily he had sense to perceive the danger of becoming morbid 
in “an attempt at excessive refinement and analysis.” The 
weakness which he could suspect but not overcome is to be 
regretted ; for his theory of the seamy side of love might have 
been an addition to our knowledge of the subject, and would 
certainly have been an addition to our knowledge of the author. 
As it is, we are left to make what we can of “Julian and Mad- 
dalo,” on the whole the least interesting of his poems. Itisa 
clinical lecture on a madman who plays upon the piano, and 
has been deserted for unexplained reasons by a lady of unex- 
plained character. Maddalo, who is meant for Byron, naturally 
thinks this unfortunate gentleman a case in point in support of 
pessimism ; Julian, who is Shelley, thinks that his misfortunes 
can be explained upon principles of optimism. Of course the 
discussion is sometimes clever, and the ravings are sometimes 
heartrending ; but the discussion is made hard and inconclusive, 
and the ravings give no glimpse of an ideal situation. It is 
chiefly valuable for the discreet and kindly appreciation of 
Byron’s character in the preface. It shows that Shelley under- 
stood Byron better than Byron understood him; and perhaps this 
might be taken for a note of Shelley’s superiority, which Byron 
acknowledged without analysing the vague homage. “If 
Shelley were appreciated, where should I be?” is best under- 
stood as a confession that when Shelley did his best he aimed 
at something higher in kind and not only in degree; while it 
proves that Byron was too proud or too generous to remember 
that he did his best much more readily and certainly than 
Shelley, and that his second best was more satisfying than 
Shelley’s, as well as more intelligible. 

“Prometheus Unbound” was written at Rome on the rich ruins 
of the Baths of Caracalla, after the writer had been revelling 
in the Italian opera and the ballet in London. Besides these 
influences of circumstance, it bears traces of a double literary 
affinity. One might even question whether the Walpurgis Nacht 
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in Faust has not had a stronger effect upon its structure than 
the “Prometheus Bound;” only what is an episode in Goethe is 
expanded into the substance of one of Shelley’s greatest 
works. Any reader going through it for the second time will 
be surprised to see how little there is of Prometheus, and even 
of Asia and Panthea, in proportion to the crowd of Voices, and 
Echoes, and Spirits, and Earth, and Moon, and the like. To 
borrow a metaphor from music, the accompaniments overpower 
the air. This is of less consequence, because no superhuman 
poetry can be adequate ; and the danger is greater when the poet 
is aware of it. The only resource in such a case is that of the 
painter who covered Agamemnon’s face. The curse of Prome- 
theus would have impressed us if we had never heard it spoken ; 
the utmost of horror has been reached when the effects of the 
curse have been described ; it was impossible (though the curse 
is very fierce and very eloquent) to present anything so terrible 
as we have been led to expect. It is to be observed also, that 
nothing whatever comes of Prometheus’ desire to hear a repeti- 
tion of his curse. It serves, no doubt, to explain the situation ; 
but in a well-constructed tragedy the first scene, especially 
when it is so laboured and magnificent, ought to serve for some- 
thing more. Even the Furies come and go without producing 
any perceptible effect; and their threats of what they will do 
are so dreadful that what they actually do seems tame. The 
third Fury has said : 
“‘ Thou think’st we will live through thee, one by one, 

Like animal life, and though we can obscure not 

The soul that burns within, that we will dwell 

Beside it, like a vain loud multitude 

Vexing the self-content of wisest men : 

That we will be dread thought beneath thy brain, 

And foul desire round thine astonished heart, 

And blood within thy labyrinthine veins 

Crawling like agony.” 


This, it appears, is not enough. The whole family is invoked 
from the ends of the earth to produce a greater and more subtle 
torment; and all they can do is to exhibit a vision of the bad 
effects, as conceived by Shelley, of knowledge and the Cruci- 
fixion. It is an obvious criticism that Prometheus must have 
foreseen these, even if he did not know them historically, which 
he probably did as the three thousand years assigned as the 
term of his sufferings already past would bring the action 
within the limits of the present century. Throughout the 
play the scenes, according to the extreme of the English 
and Spanish method, exhibit the action without forwarding it. 
Asia and Panthea are carried with extreme solemnity to the 
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cave of Demogorgon and back again. They receive much ex- 
citing and impressive information; but neither they nor any 
one else take any action in consequence. Fauns speculate 
sympathetically, though without any apparent reason, upon 
their journey through a beautiful scene. All that can be called 
action in the play is compressed into the two pages where 
Demogorgon wrestles with Jupiter, and “ Hercules unbinds 
Prometheus, who descends.” The fourth act we know was an 
afterthought. Ona first reading it may appear an excrescence : 
on a closer inspection it will be seen that the speech of the 
Spirit of the Hour, at the end of the third act, is not a satis- 
factory close to the poem. Here is its last paragraph :— 


‘“‘ Thrones, altars, judgment-seats, and prisons, wherein 
And beside which by wretched men were borne 
Sceptres, tiaras, swords, and chains, and tomes 
Of reasoned wrong, glozed on by ignorance, 

Were like those monstrous and barbaric shapes, 

The ghosts of a no more-remembered fame, ~~” 
Which, from their unworn obelisks, look forth © 

In triumph o’er the palaces and tombs 

Of those who were their conquerors mouldering round : 
Those imaged to the pride of kings and priests, 

A dark yet mighty faith, a power as wide 

As is the world it wasted, and are now 

But an astonishment; even so the tools 

And emblems of its last captivity, 

Amid the dwellings of the peopled earth, 

Stand, not o’erthrown, but unregarded now. 

And those foul shapes, abhorred by God and man, 
Which, under many a name and many a form, 
Strange, savage, ghastly, dark, and execrable, 

Were Jupiter, the tyrant of the world ; 

And which the nations, panic-stricken, served 

With blood, and hearts broken by long hope, and love 
Dragged to his altars soiled and garlandless, 

And slain among men’s unreclaiming tears, 
Fiattering the thing they feared, which fear was hate, 
Frown, mouldering fast, o’er their abandoned shrines : 
The painted veil, by those who were, called life, 
Which mimick’d, as with colours idly spread, 

All men believed and hoped, is torn aside ; 

The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man ; 

Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 

Over himself; just, gentle, wise: but man 
Passionless; No, yet free from guilt or pain, 

Which were, for his will made or suffered them, 
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Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, 
From chance, and death, and mutability, 

The clogs of that which else might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended heaven, 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane.” 


The last three lines are in Shelley’s best manner; but even 
without the fourth act we might infer that the picture did not 
satisfy him. The Spirit of the Hour herself was disappointed at 
first not to see 
“a greater change 

Expressed in outward things. But soon I looked, 

And behold! thrones were kingless, and men walked 

One with the other, even as spirits do.” 


The real greatness of “ Prometheus Unbound” is the fervour 
and neatness of the lyrical accompaniment. It has already been 
said that the journey of Asia and her sisters seems motiveless 
dramatically-; but the crowd of magic suggestions and impulses 
which urge them forward is exhibited with incredible vividness 
and grace. The same character of flowing energy runs through all 
the choruses and semi-choruses, which are bewilderingly numer- 
ous. The very few passages that recall the classical situa- 
tion which furnishes its original framework to the play are as 
felicitous in tone as possible. There is nothing of the stiffness 
of deliberate imitation ; but there are touches which repeat the 
manner of the ancients, sometimes closely, sometimes distantly, 
so that the transition to the thoroughly modern portions of the 
poem is imperceptible. Here is an extract that recalls Homer 
and Virgil as well as Aischylus, while the music is modern 
throughout :— 
“ But see, where through the azure chasm 
Of yon forked and snowy hill, 
Trampling the slant winds on high 
With golden-sandalled feet, that glow 
Under plumes of purple dye, 
Like rose-ensanguined ivory, 
A shape comes now, 
Stretching on high from his right hand 
A serpent-cinctured wand. 
Pantuea. ’Tis Jove’s world-wandering herald, Mercury.” 


The immediate transition from the Prometheus to “The Cenci ” 
measures the full extent of Shelley’s power, if, that is, we are 
to suppose that his powers ever attained maturity. He himself 
was dissatisfied with “The Cenci;” he thought that it was too 
popular to be excellent; and perhaps he felt that, to a certain 
extent, he"was forcing his talent. Beatrice and Lucretia and 
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Count Cenci are all thoroughly human and thoroughly Shel- 
leyan. Beatrice is a counterpart of Prometheus—a victim of 
the law of the world, oppressed and tortured by the cruelty 
of a father who is supported by the authority of a pope, 
and a despairing witness to the higher law of right and 
love. But Prometheus is lifted above his sufferings, because 
he understands their source and their end; he cannot hate, for 
he understands that revenge is certain and unnecessary. 
Beatrice shares the faith of her tyrants; and though Shelley 
condemns her in the preface, in the play he feels that she is 
compelled to act, and stay at any cost the pollution which was 
poisoning her life. Count Cenci might be an incarnation of 
Jupiter: he is simply tyranny and selfishness run mad. 
Lucretia is a simple type of patience and unintelligent tender- 
ness, an elder sister of Helen, and has never departed from 
conventional virtue till she becomes an accomplice in her 
daughter’s deliverance. All the other characters are simply 
theatrical properties. Giacomo is the stage dupe ; Orsino is the 
stage traitor who tempts his victims, as nearly as possible as 
King John tempts Hubert, or as Richard tempts Buckingham. 
Olimpio and Marzio are stage assassins, the only difference 
being that, considering the purpose for which they are em- 
ployed, the most resolute instead of the most superstitious is 
naturally represented as least base. Camillo is simply the 
stage ecclesiastic ; his neutral and ineffectual character is really 
an appeal to religious prejudice; and the appeal is more em- 
phatically repeated in the case of Orsino, since his insincerity 
is made to be a consequence of his false position as a celibate. 
The conventionality of these characters is at worst a negative 
evil: it is a more serious question whether the play has not 
suffered by the endeavours to make it theatrical. A false lustre 
is thrown upon the character of Count Cenci, by the close juxta- 
position of the fine in the first scene and the superb cynicism 
with which he hails the news of his son’s death in the 
second. Again, as Shelley conceives it, the ideal problem of 
the play is to determine whether any wrong can justify re- 
venge ; and it is certain that when an historical combination of 
circumstances is used to illustrate a spiritual problem the con- 
ditions of the problem ought not to be changed. Now, according 
to the manuscript narrative, which appears to be Shelley’s only 
authority, Beatrice enjoyed her dear-bought peace six months 
without suspicion, simply and solely in consequence of her 
own resolute action. According to the play, the cause of Count 
Cenci’s death is discovered the same night, owing to the arrival 
of papal commissioners charged to arrest him on a capital 
charge ; so that we are given to understand that, if his wife and 
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daughter could have waited a few hours more, they would have 
been delivered without incurring any danger or responsi- 
bility. It may be admitted that the change makes the story 
more dramatic in the ordinary sense; perhaps it may make it 
more tragic; but it certainly changes the conditions of the 
problem which the poet had undertaken to solve. In another 
scene the play suffers from an over-consciousness of the pro- 
blem. When Beatrice is confronted with Marzio, and faces 
him out of his confession of what was called her guilt, every- 
thing is made to lead up to the sentimental line— 


“ A higher pain has forced a higher truth.” 


This brings out Shelley’s didactic theory of the situation; but 
the advantage is purchased at the expense of making Beatrice 
defend what she ought to disavow, in order to extract from an 
Italian bandit a fine phrase which would be ludicrously undra- 
matic in almost any mouth, considering all the circumstances. 
When one turns to the trial scene in Webster’s White Devil, 
one sees that it is sometimes an advantage to a dramatic poet 
to have no sense of spiritual problems. It is more doubtful 
whether the poem suffers, as a poem, from the unhistorical way 
in which the principal characters are conceived. Cenci idea- 
lizes his wickedness, and his daughter idealizes her wretched- 
ness, in a way which the evidence does not warrant as regards 
the father, and almost certainly excludes as regards the daugh- 
ter. There is nothing whatever in the narrative to suggest 
that Count Cenci was an eloquent and courageous man, who 
delivered brilliant speeches upon the delights of infidelity and 
the economies of murder. Shelley himself attained a point of 
view undeniably more philosophical, if less poetically effective, 
in “ Peter Bell the Third :”— 
“The Devil was no uncommon creature, 
A leaden-witted thief just huddled 
Out of the dross and scum of nature, 
A toad-like lump of limb and feature, 
With mind, and heart, and fancy muddled. 
He was that heavy, dull, cold thing 
The spirit of evil well may be 
A drone too base to have a sting 
Who gluts and grimes his lazy wing, 
And calls lust luxury.” 


The irritability that follows satiety might give a drone a sting ; 
and the rest of the description might fit the historic Cenci for 
anything we know. The manuscript narrative gives a much 
completer picture of Beatrice than of her father; and her 
nature seems to have been as simple and positive as it 
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was lofty and strong. In reading the narrative we never 
forget, what in reading Shelley we never remember, that she 
was emphatically comme il faut. Something is lost with 
the proud, simple strength of such traits as these. “When 
she was already tied under the torture, he brought before 
her her mother-in-law and her brothers. They began all 
together to exhort her to confess, saying that, since the 
crime had been committed, they must suffer the punishment. 
Beatrice, after some resistance, said, ‘So you all wish to die, 
and to disgrace and ruin our house. This is not right; 
but since it pleases you, so let it be’ And turning to the 
gaolers, she told them to unbind her, and that all the 
examinations might be brought to her, saying, ‘That which 
I ought to confess, that will I confess; that to which I ought 
to assent, to that will I assent; and that which I ought to 
deny, that will I deny.” Even the dresses “after the manner 
of nuns,” which Beatrice ordered for the procession of judg- 
ment and execution, because her own and her mother’s were 
too splendid for decorum, and the handkerchiefs with which 
she wiped her forehead, and her mother wiped her eyes on the 
way to the scaffold, serve to complete the impression of a 
figure which is not less beautiful for being less ethereal. The 
fact is that, though Shelley takes credit in his preface for pre- 
serving the local colour, his success is only in the scenery and 
circumstances; his heroine is really a self-conscious, almost 
romantic, Englishwoman. This is especially visible in the first 
scene between her and Orsino, because Shelley had never re- 
alized the relation of which the creator of Caponsacchi has 
given such a masterly analysis. But, after all, criticism is un- 
grateful in presence of a character so sad, so sweet, so lofty, 
and so beautiful, as Shelley's Beatrice. He was fortunate 
in finding in the story of the Cenci a subject dramatic in 
itself, and containing two characters, one of which appealed 
to his highest inspiration, and the other to the fierce loathing 
and the terrified disdain of selfish prosperity which also 
seemed to be a kind of inspiration. The fragments of “Charles 
the First,” to which Mr. Rossetti has been able to make large 
additions, are almost sufficient to prove that his dramatic 
gift depended upon such felicitous fortuities. If the play 
had been finished it would have belonged to the same order 
as the New England Tragedies, though its place in the order 
would have been higher. The writer, after all, would have done 
nothing but exhibit his own historical theory of the period in 
magnificently ornamented dialogue. 

No falling off of the kind appears on comparing “ Hellas” with 
“Prometheus Unbound:” it might almost be said that an inferior- 
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ity in subject is compensated to some extent by an advance in art. 
There is no pretence at action. Mahmud takes no step whatever 
under his perplexities except opening the treasures of Solyman 
and consulting Ahasuerus ; and from the last he expects no prac- 
tical result. But if it is once admitted that exposition apart 
from action is a legitimate form of dramatic art, nothing can be 
finer than the scene of Mahmud and the messengers, And 
throughout the poem the reader is kept far more strictly to the 
situation than in “ Prometheus,” where the majesty of the prin- 
cipal character has to be brought out at the price of much purely 
didactic eloquence. If we take Prometheus and the Cenci as the 
measure of the range within which Shelley could be great, we 
might take “ Hellas” and “ Epipsychidion” as the measure of the 
range within which he was safe, and could always trust his 
inspiration. Passion was necessary to him: the odes to Naples 
and to Liberty suffer from the want of it. An ideal medium was 
necessary: the “ Masque of Anarchy” suffers for want of it as 
soon as the splendid and cutting symbolism of the vision gives 
place to the plain political sermon which occupies two-thirds 
of the poem; even the Cenci suffers from want of it, which 
made it impossible for him to do as Keats implored him, “ and 
load every view of his subject with ore.” In “ Hellas” and in 
“ Epipsychidion” he could do this: in “ Prometheus” he could 
attempt it, but here we find too much of the abstract thought, 
which was always a temptation to him, and often was a danger. If 
“ Hellas” is taken as Shelley’s maturest attempt to embody the 
passion of the world, “ Epipsychidion” may be taken yet more 
confidently as his maturest attempt to embody the passion of the 
soul, The poem is at once the antithesis and the complement of 
“ Alastor.” Asin “ Alastor,” the hero is Shelley himself, under a 
yet thinner disguise; and this time he is left to tell his own story. 
In both the hero is in love with loving, in both he pursues an 
ideal which he misses—in “ Alastor” because he refuses to accept 
any earthly realization of it, in “ Epipyschidion” because he 
seeks its realization amiss. The theory of love in the latter poem 
is like the theory of worship in the Vedas; the last lady-love 
is the only true satisfaction of the lover’s ideal longing, just as 
the god who is addressed in each hymn is for the moment 
supreme, and resumes within himself the attributes of all 
others for the worshipper. 

It is evident that marriage, even a happy marriage, had no 
tendency to close the list of Shelley’s love affairs. No doubt 
his later loves were entirely Platonic; but none the less they 
showed that they had ceased to satisfy him. In fact, a 
Platonic affection is enough in theory to satisfy the demand of 
free love, which by its very definition excludes any passion 
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was lofty and strong. In reading the narrative we never 
forget, what in reading Shelley we never remember, that she 
was emphatically comme il faut. Something is lost with 
the proud, simple strength of such traits as these. “When 
she was already tied under the torture, he brought before 
her her mother-in-law and her brothers. They began all 
together to exhort her to confess, saying that, since the 
crime had been committed, they must suffer the punishment. 
Beatrice, after some resistance, said, ‘So you all wish to die, 
and to disgrace and ruin our house. This is not right; 
but since it pleases you, so let it be. And turning to the 
gaolers, she told them to unbind her, and that all the 
examinations might be brought to her, saying, ‘That which 
I ought to confess, that will I confess; that to which I ought 
to assent, to that will I assent; and that which I ought to 
deny, that will I deny.’” Even the dresses “after the manner 
of nuns,” which Beatrice ordered for the procession of judg- 
ment and execution, because her own and her mother’s were 
too splendid for decorum, and the handkerchiefs with which 
she wiped her forehead, and her mother wiped her eyes on the 
way to the scaffold, serve to complete the impression of a 
figure which is not less beautiful for being less ethereal. The 
fact is that, though Shelley takes credit in his preface for pre- 
serving the local colour, his success is only in the scenery and 
circumstances; his heroine is really a self-conscious, almost 
romantic, Englishwoman. This is especially visible in the first 
scene between her and Orsino, because Shelley had never re- 
alized the relation of which the creator of Caponsacchi has 
given such a masterly analysis. But, after all, criticism is un- 
grateful in presence of a character so sad, so sweet, so lofty, 
and so beautiful, as Shelley’s Beatrice. He was fortunate 
in finding in the story of the Cenci a subject dramatic in 
itself, and containing two characters, one of which appealed 
to his highest inspiration, and the other to the fierce loathing 
and the terrified disdain of selfish prosperity which also 
seemed to be a kind of inspiration. The fragments of “ Charles 
the First,” to which Mr. Rossetti has been able to make large 
additions, are almost sufficient to prove that his dramatic 
gift depended upon such felicitous fortuities. If the play 
had been finished it would have belonged to the same order 
as the New England Tragedies, though its place in the order 
would have been higher. The writer, after all, would have done 
nothing but exhibit his own historical theory of the period in 
magnificently ornamented dialogue. 

No falling off of the kind appears on comparing “ Hellas” with 
“Prometheus Unbound:” it might almost be said that an inferior- 
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ity in subject is compensated to some extent by an advance in art. 
There is no pretence at action. Mahmud takes no step whatever 
under his perplexities except opening the treasures of Solyman 
and consulting Ahasuerus ; and from the last he expects no prac- 
tical result. But if it is once admitted that exposition apart 
from action is a legitimate form of dramatic art, nothing can be 
finer than the scene of Mahmud and the messengers, And 
throughout the poem the reader is kept far more strictly to the 
situation than in “ Prometheus,” where the majesty of the prin- 
cipal character has to be brought out at the price of much purely 
didactic eloquence. If we take Prometheus and the Cenci as the 
measure of the range within which Shelley could be great, we 
might take “ Hellas” and “ Epipsychidion” as the measure of the 
range within which he was safe, and could always trust his 
inspiration. Passion was necessary to him: the odes to Naples 
and to Liberty suffer from the want of it. An ideal medium was 
necessary: the “ Masque of Anarchy” suffers for want of it as 
soon as the splendid and cutting symbolism of the vision gives 
place to the plain political sermon which occupies two-thirds 
of the poem; even the Cenci suffers from want of it, which 
made it impossible for him to do as Keats implored him, “ and 
load every view of his subject with ore.” In “Hellas” and in 
“ Epipsychidion” he could do this: in “ Prometheus” he could 
attempt it, but here we find too much of the abstract thought, 
which was always a temptation to him, and often was a danger. If 
“ Hellas” is taken as Shelley’s maturest attempt to embody the 
passion of the world, “ Epipsychidion” may be taken yet more 
confidently as his maturest attempt to embody the passion of the 
soul, The poem is at once the antithesis and the complement of 
“ Alastor.” Asin “ Alastor,” the hero is Shelley himself, under a 
yet thinner disguise; and this time he is left to tell his own story. 
In both the hero is in love with loving, in both he pursues an 
ideal which he misses—in “ Alastor” because he refuses to accept 
any earthly realization of it, in “ Epipyschidion” because he 
seeks its realization amiss. The theory of love in the latter poem 
is like the theory of worship in the Vedas; the last lady-love 
is the only true satisfaction of the lover’s ideal longing, just as 
the god who is addressed in each hymn is for the moment 
supreme, and resumes within himself the attributes of all 
others for the worshipper. 

It is evident that marriage, even a happy marriage, had no 
tendency to close the list of Shelley’s love affairs. No doubt 
his later loves were entirely Platonic; but none the less they 
showed that they had ceased to satisfy him. In fact, a 
Platonic affection is enough in theory to satisfy the demand of 
free love, which by its very definition excludes any passion 
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strong enough to demand a permanent or exclusive possession 
of its object; and a passion which is content without this is 
scarcely a passion at all, and may remain, without sacrifice if 
not without danger, at the stage of purely ideal contemplation. 
In fact, the hero of “ Epipsychidion” is a kind of Platonic “ Don 
Juan,” less hopeless because less shameless, purified, perhaps 
emasculated. It is a curious question whether, if he had not 
been shipwrecked before starting for the Cyclades, he would 
have outlived love altogether, or have learned (for he was learn- 
ing) to treat it as Landor treated it, as the most delicate of 
amusements, a perpetual caress, just too tender to be either 
insipid or voluptuous. There is a very marked progress in this 
sense between the terrible fragment headed “ Misery” (1818) 
and “The Question” (1820), and “The Recollection” (1822). 
One thing was clearly impossible, that he should find an end 
of love in the beloved. He idealized everything; he idealized 
the imperfections of each of his wives till he sometimes fancied 
them intolerable. In the case of his first wife these fancies 
deepened to a permanent conviction. The wise kindness of his 
second prevented them from being more than passing clouds; 
on the whole he was happy with her, and knew that she was 
good to him; but she could not feed him with the constantly 
renewed ecstasy for which he pined. 

To such a nature inspiration was singularly like a disease ; 
and the limit to his popularity lay not merely in the tran- 
scendent excellence of his creations, but in the abnormal con- 
ditions out of which they sprang. It is not an accident that 
of his longer poems the two which are least original are most 
popular. In “The Cenci” and “Adonais,” he was carried 
out of himself and was forced to dwell on something whose 
existence was independent of his feelings and desires. The 
machinery of “ Adonais” is taken without scruple from earlier 
works. The opening stanzas are an expansion of themes taken 
from Bion’s dirge for Adonis. The procession of the mountain 
shepherds comes through Lycidas from Virgil. The splendid 
pageant of the inheritors of unfulfilled renown comes partly 
from the same source and partly from Isaiah. The thrilling 
apostrophe - 


“ Our Adonais hath drunk poison—oh ! 
What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 
Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe? 
The nameless worm would now itself disown, 


comes direct from Moschus’s Elegy on Bion; and the exulta- 
tion over the transfigured life of Adonais is taken from 
Milton’s 
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‘“‘ Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more 
For Lycidas, our sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor.” 


It would not be possible to point out anything like such a list 
of suggestions voluntarily accepted in the construction of the 
elegiac poems which Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swinburne have 
dedicated to Clough and Baudelaire. But Shelley could take 
what he pleased from his predecessors, and make it his own ; 
his colouring’ is never richer or more characteristic than here, 
when he is filling up their outline. It is only in “ Adonais” 
and the unfinished “Triumph of Life” that he can be con- 
sidered a philosophical poet; and in “ Adonais” the gain is 
clearly due to his sympathy with the concrete personality of 
the departed, which made his mysticism at once less obscure, 
more ardent, and therefore more exalted. 

It is a striking proof of Shelley’s nobility of mind, that he 
could pay such a fervent and magnificent tribute to a poet for 
whose poetry he hardly cared. Keats and Shelley stand side 
by side as the two great ideal artists of their generation; but 
they never appreciated each other. There is no excuse for 
seeking the reason in anything so dishonourable as jealousy ; 
for neither could by possibility have thought the other was 
overrated by the world. And, even if we admit Mr. Rossetti’s 
explanation that Keats was rendered captious and irritable by 
disease, this will not account for the slighting and unsympa- 
thetic way in which Shelley spoke of all his works except 
“Hyperion.” He evidently regarded Keats as a man of genius, 
who was in great danger of wasting himself; and, even in 
“ Adonais,” he inclined to number him with the inheritors of 
unfulfilled renown; and the enumeration shows that this is 
not to be taken simply of the gifted souls, whose names must 
be left to wait for justice from posterity. The fact is, each 
of them felt the faults of the other; and the reason that 
Shelley, with this feeling, spoke more warmly of Keats than 
Keats spoke of him, is not wholly that he was more generous, 
but also that he was less critical. 

Of all great poets, Keats was the most literary; and it was 
natural that he should be exacting. To him poetry was an end 
in itself; its mission was simply to fill and satisfy the spirit 
with images of objective loveliness. His philosophy, so far as 
he had one, was a judicious quietism—a seeking of the beauti- 
ful where it was to be found, in the ordered stability of nature, 
and in the rich moments of life which come to those who are 
ready for them. It is certain that he came nearer than Shelley 
to the temper of most great poets, of Homer and Sophocles, of 
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Pindar and Shakespeare, of Chaucer and Goethe. Perhaps he 
was right in recoiling from Shelley’s subjective fervour, from 
his feverish pursuit of an impalpable progress, as Shelley was 
right in warning him against his tendency to bury every sub- 
ject he undertook under a profusion of flowers. It may be 
questioned whether Shelley’s power was not higher ; but Keats 
was justified in feeling that his own aims in poetry were surer. 
We have said little of Shelley’s shorter poems, not because 
they are less valuable than his elaborate works, but be- 
cause their beauties do not require analysis. The naked swift 
melody, joyous or sad, as the case may be, which overflows 
wherever he could content himself with a lyrical cry had forced 
itself on public recognition as early as 1839, when Mrs. Shel- 
ley remarked that the ode “Toa Skylark” and “The Cloud” 
were thought by many to contain a purer spirit of poetry than 
any of his other works. The wonderful cleverness of his 
satires and the excellence of his translations, may be recognised 
without comment; the problem which requires solution is 
how, with so many other gifts, and with so much ambition, 
he produced nothing perfect beyond the range of the lyrical 
cry, except his translation of the Homeric hymn to Hermes. 





THE GROWTH OF A TRADES-UNION. 


THE subject of trades-unions is not a speciality wanting 
in general interest. In Great Britain in particular, for more 
than fifty years these associations have repeatedly excited 
anxious attention; Parliamentary Committees have sat on 
them ; witnesses have been examined, and bills proposed ; and a 
Royal Commission, demanded with equal eagerness by their 
friends and their enemies, has scarcely closed its reports upon 
them. There can be no doubt that the trades-union question 
is the great industrial question of the day, and at the same 
time the shape in which that secular crucial difficulty of 
politicians, the social question, seeks for its solution. For 
it is notorious that the active and progressive element among 
those interested in the question believes that its salvation lies 
in this organization. The immense majority of the working 
men in the skilled trades of the country, the aristocracy of the 
labouring classes, muster under this standard, and cling to it 
with the utmost tenacity. It has often been made a reproach 
by its antagonists, as it is the boast of its advocates, that it 
affords so many advantages to its members that they prefer 
it to their government and country. And, though the em- 
ployers have again and again supposed that they had crushed 
what they considered a dangerous foe, it was never really 
dead; but after some brief interval for rallying it has 
always arisen with increased vigour. As interests so various 
are deeply involved, the judgments on the organization of 
trades-unions are necessarily divided and passionate. Yet 
all men, whether friends or enemies, will now probably agree 
in one point—the impossibility of suppressing it. Its exist- 
ence is a thing to be counted with in politics. It is therefore 
worth while to consider objectively how far an institution of 
such vast importance may be required by present circum- 
stances, and to inquire into its operation among workmen of 
the average type. The present essay is intended to be a 
contribution in aid of the formation of a judgment on these 
points, so far as a typical example of the development of 
the organization of trades-unions is the first necessary basis 
for such a judgment. 

In Dr. Brentano’s recent inquiry into their historical origin 
these associations are shown to be of thoroughly organic growth. 
He cites the history of the chief trades of England in proof of 
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this. He points out that when alterations occurred in the order 
of industry created by the craft-guilds, and codified by the Act 5 
Elizabeth, chap. 4, the artisans and small masters were menaced 
in their hitherto secure and prosperous condition, and the har- 
mony between masters and men was destroyed. Then, when 
attempts were made by the employers to abolish this order, the 
workmen sought for its maintenance through the justices ; and 
when these refused their assistance they attempted to maintain 
it by self-help and combination. When the disorganization 
spread, the miserable position to which it brought the artisans, 
and the grave abuses arising from the want of protection of 
the workmen by their employers, made the working class 
organize itself into guild-like unions, to maintain the old order, 
or to create a new one. The first combinations took place 
among all the workers of a workshop or of a place, who tried 
thereby to protect themselves against new abuses. These 
comprehensive combinations were ephemeral: they vanished 
generally with the cause which called them forth. But, as a 
tule, there then arose in their place a lasting organization of 
workmen of a better sort, more zealous and more devoted 
to their order, into closer and more restricted associations, or 
regular trades-unions, whilst the lazy, lukewarm, and egotis- 
tical mass sank back into its old torpor after the danger which 
stirred it had been removed. After trades-unions had once 
thus come into existence, we frequently find transformations of 
previously existing benefit societies into societies after their 
pattern. 

Besides these two kinds of origin, Dr. Brentano shows the 
possibility of a third. When the craft-guilds degenerated, 
associations of journeymen, under the control of masters, 
arose everywhere on the Continent, called in German Gesel- 
lenladen, and in French Compagnonnage. Must not, at the 
same time and under the same circumstances, similar asso- 
ciations have existed in England? Dr. Brentano’s essay 
leaves this question unanswered. But he shows a strong 
and probably a just inclination to affirm it. The necessity 
of such an organization of the journeymen in those days seems 
to speak for its existence. The craft-guilds, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, had in spirit and members 
already become mere associations of capitalists; the great 
body of journeymen had long lost the chance of becoming 
masters ; and though still members of the craft-guild, they were 
merely subjects. Another argument is afforded by a com- 
parison of the rules of many trades-unions, such as are fre- 
quently found in the first half of this century, with those of the 
Continental journeymen’s fraternities, especially in Germany. 
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The chief features of organization are the same in both; in 
both there occur a great number of absolutely identical 
regulations, and a striking similarity between the usual cere- 
monies, which were mostly so absurd that they cannot easily 
be imagined to have arisen in two places independently. 
Further, the great similarity between the regulations of these 
old Continental journeymen’s associations and some of the 
English trades-unions occurs chiefly in trades which do not 
owe their existence to modern developments of industry, as for 
instance in many of the regulations of the London tailors, as 
shown by the Parliamentary report on Combinations, of 1824. 
Usages similar to the ceremonies of the Freemasons are only 
found in the old trades, as, for instance, in the cloth trade; 
while among the various sections of the engineering trade 
traces of them exist only in the rules of the smiths, and none 
among the purely modern branches of the trade. After con- 
sidering these points it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that many trades-unions are but continuations of old journey- 
men’s associations, which arose under the new circumstances of 
industrial life to new vigour, and a new policy. 

The fact that the present working men have lost the recol- 
lection of such former associations finds ample explanation in 
their habitual obliviousness and ignorance of their own history. 
But if they really existed in England in the time of the craft- 
guilds, they could scarcely have attained such importance there 
as on the Continent. Dr. Brentano has collected but few traces 
of their existence; and yet they should have left their mark 
in the general history of the country. We know of the 
German Gesellenladen how they often nearly succeeded in 
wrenching the government from the hands of the weak 
authorities of the Imperial towns. May it not be that wander- 
ing journeymen of the Continent, where journeymen’s asso- 
ciations were so flourishing, if they did not introduce their 
organization into England, yet influenced the similar societies 
which they found there, and imported especially their strange 
ceremonies? Weisser’s Recht der Handwerker contains registers 
of the towns through which wandering German journeymen 
had to pass. Several of the German trades sent their 
journeymen to England. It was the Hanse which in the 
middle ages spread the Guilds all over Europe; and in 
modern days it was the emigration of members of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers that imported their trades- 
union into America and Australia. 

Since the appearance of the first systematic opposition on 
the part of the workmen against their employers, by means of 
combinations, in the eighteenth and at the begining of the 
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nineteenth centuries, trades-unions have passed through three 
chief phases of development. The first begins with the appear- 
ance of merely ephemeral combinations, and comprehends the 
time when the old order of industry was still legally in exist- 
ence, though really in dissolution. Workmen distressed by 
violations of the legal order might at least hope for legal 
redress of their grievances. Accordingly the combinations 
chiefly aimed at enforcing in the courts of law the observ- 
ance of the then existing laws. Strikes occurred only when 
the journeymen were entirely ignorant of the existence of 
the Act 5 Elizabeth, chap. 4, or when the justices refused 
its application: deeds of violence, only when the repeal of the 
protecting laws had destroyed all hope of legal remedies, as in 
the case of the cloth-workers, or in consequence of revolting 
behaviour on the part of the masters, as in the case of the frame- 
work knitters. The second phase comprehends the period after 
the repeal of the old legal regulations of labour while self-help 
by means of combinations remained legally prohibited. This is 
for most trades the time from the repeal of the Act 5 Elizabeth, 
chap. 4, in 1814, to 1824. For some trades, as for the cloth- 
workers, the old order had already been legally abolished in 
1807. A very few trades in corporate towns, on the other 
hand, as the Thames Lightermen and Watermen in London, 
are still legally governed by a company according to the regu- 
lations of these old rules. In this period trades-unions grew 
up exuberantly in all trades. Its characteristics were distress 
of the working men, secrecy in their organization, narrowness 
in their industrial policy, and violence in their means; they 
did not even shrink from assassination. The third phase begins 
with the repeal of the Combination Laws in 1824. The first 
consequence was an enormous increase of strikes, which were 
no longer a crime. To this succeeded an increasing prudence 
and openness. Violent means were only exceptions. The 
policy lost its narrowness. The trades-union became a public 
institution, the unsuppressable organization of the flower of 
the working class, the best means for its moral, intellectual, 
and political education, and the most effectual remedy for the 
frequency and still more for the disorders of strikes. 

The reports of the Social Science Association and of the 
Royal Commission on Trades-Unions have superseded the 
necessity of further proof that the time of their absurd, 
reactionary, and narrow industrial policy, and of their use of 
criminal means, has long since gone by. It is true that from an 
economical point of view a great number of objections may 


1 Compare the Eleventh and Final Report of the Royal Comatesionene on 
Trades-Unions, p. xiv. § 31. 
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still be made to the industrial policy of trades-unions ; but 
no one who is acquainted with their former ideas will deny the 
progress they have made in economic understanding. Crimi- 
nal means indeed are not everywhere extinct. The report on 
some trades-unions at Sheffield exhibits a series of infamous 
crimes carried out systematically. But it is recognized by the 
majority as well as the minority of the Royal Commissioners 
that these relics of the past have only maintained themselves 
locally in certain trades, assisted by extraordinary individual 
depravity. It is in the nature of every gradual, natural, and 
organic growth, that while an institution is already in its 
highest perfection in one place it is in other places still in 
all the various historical stages of its development. The 
Thames Working Lightermen and Watermen’s Protection 
Society is an existing trades-union in its first phase. The 
watermen and lightermen of London are still legally governed 
by a company according to the old trade regulations; and the 
only object of the trade society is to prosecute before the court 
of the company those masters who do not observe them. 

But in order to judge of the character, the operation, and 
the future of the organization, it is necessary to study it where 
it is furthest developed. It is intended therefore to describe 
in the following pages a type of the third phase of the modern 
trades-union—the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in Eng- 
land. Its organization has been developed by the aristocracy 
of English trades, with a remarkable and constant conscious- 
ness of their quality as pioneers of the progress of the working 
classes. It has been adopted subsequently by the foremost 
bodies of working men, as the Amalgamated Carpenters and 
Joiners, and the Amalgamated House-Decorators and Painters ; 
and the society enjoys the undisputed precedence among trade 
societies. The account of its gradual development will there- 
fore be the best aid in the formation of a judgment on trade 
societies considered objectively as industrial and social organi- 
zations. 

The sources on which the following statements rest are :— 
1. a bundle of rules; 2. the minutes of the delegate meetings 
of the society; 3. the abstract reports of its council’s proceed- 
ings; 4.a sketch of the society by Mr. William Newton, con- 
tained in the report of 1862; 5. various circulars of the society ; 
6. various monthly and yearly reports; 7. the journal The Ope- 
rative, edited in connection with the society in the years 1851 
and 1852; 8. the evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on Trades-Unions ; 9. personal communications from Mr. Allan, 
the general secretary of the society, who has answered every 
question, and thrown open all the archives of the society for 
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our inspection ; and 10. various other papers which will be men- 
tioned in their places. 

The history of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers may 
be divided into two stages. The first is that of the develop- 
ment of its organization: the second, that of its activity. Not 
as if the society had not in the first period been active for the 
same objects for which it acts to-day; on the contrary, its 
organization was gradually developed out of the experience 
which was afforded by its activity. But in the retrospect the 
development of its organization is the most important and 
interesting feature of its first period. After the close of that 
period the organization was not altered, except in details ; whilst 
the activity of the society in the first period would give but an 
inadequate idea of its present importance. 

The first period embraces the time from 1826 to the amalga- 
mation in the year 1851, when the society in its present 
form came into existence. Seven individual trade societies 
were then amalgamated into one. With one great exception, 
most of them were merely local societies, chiefly in London. 
Like all local associations, they had necessarily but a very 
limited operation and importance compared with the societies 
which were spread over entire districts of the country. 
Whilst the members of such societies numbered thousands, 
the members of the local societies were only counted by 
hundreds, and in one case did not number more than one 
hundred. But even the larger amalgamating societies, those 
whose branches were extended over the entire country, were 
very small when compared with the Journeymen Steam- 
Engine and Machine Makers’, and Millwrights’ Friendly 
Society, with its centre at Manchester. This society over- 
topped all others so much in numbers, consideration, and 
excellence of organization, that it completely impressed its 
own stamp upon the new society after the amalgamation. 
The greater part of the members of the new society had been 
members of the Manchester society, and the new organization 
and rules were adopted without material alteration from its 
code, so that it was not so much an amalgamation of the 
various societies into one, as the disemboguement of a number of 
small rivers into a great one ; and as the history of a river is that 
of the chief stream, and not of its side streams, so the history 
of the Amalgamated Society is that of the Journeymen Steam- 
Engine and Machine Makers’, and Millwrights’ Friendly 
Society at Manchester. 

This society was founded at Manchester on the 27th of July 
1826, under the name of the Friendly Union of Mechanics. 
Its oldest documents are its rules of the year 1834. Accord- 
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ing to their preface, the society was the first successful 
attempt to establish a lasting union of mechanics embracing 
several localities. All former attempts, however well-meant, 
had perished, in consequence of errors proceeding from want 
of experience. Originally there existed only local societies. 
But a trade spread over the whole kingdom, and subject to 
fluctuations which make work plentiful in one place and 
scarce in another, like the iron trades, necessitated frequent 
migrations of the workers. As long as nothing but local 
societies existed, their members were benefited only while 
they remained in the district; an organization was wanted to 
benefit the workman wherever he went. This was attempted 
before 1826, by the Mechanics’ Friendly Union Institution, 
founded in 1822 at Bradford and Leeds. According to its 
rules of the years 1828 and 1829, it appears to have tried to 
attain this object by some sort of confederation of independent 
societies existing in various places. It was not very com- 
prehensive ; and its rules are much more defective than those 
of the Manchester society, in which it was afterwards 
absorbed. 

In respect of their contents, the rules of 1834 of the Man- 
chester society are the same in their chief features, as well as 
in many detailed regulations, as those of the present amalga- 
mated society. Not so in regard to their form. Whilst the 
present rules of the amalgamated society appear as a more or 
less systematically arranged code of laws, the former statutes 
consist of a number of confused paragraphs. The want of 
order is said to have been a relic of the days previous to the 
repeal of the combination laws, and intended to make the 
rules unintelligible to strangers. 

The ultimate object of this, as of every other, trade society 
was to protect the workman against the special disadvantages 
connected with his calling. And the means used by the 
society for attaining this object appear from the rules :—the 
assistance of members when out of work, and when on travel 
in search of work; the grant of a certain sum to the widow 
and family in case of the death of a member, and a smaller 
sum in case of the death of his wife ; and assistance in case of 
accident incapacitating a man permanently from following 
the trade. No further benefits are mentioned. 

According to these rules of 1834 the members of the trade 
are united in the various parts of the country into special branch 
societies. These branches, however, though in possession of 
complete self-government, are no longer independent local 
societies, weakly united into loose conglomerations. On the 
contrary, there exists but one sole society, consisting of the 
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totality of the members of all branches. The branches are, 
with regard to legislation, as well as with regard to the property 
of the funds, entirely subject to the whole body. First, as to 
legislation. The totality of the members is represented by the 
meeting of delegates of all branches, and by the acting branch. 
The delegate meeting is held yearly on Whit-Monday. Whatever 
it agrees upon is binding upon all the members. It has legisla- 
tive power, and is the highest authority for the decision of doubt- 
fulcases. In its absence the acting branch is the highest autho- 
rity. This branch has to be chosen every second year. It has 
the regular executive power. All the branches have to send 
to it every six months a report containing a detailed account 
of the income, expenditure, and assistance granted. These 
reports are then put together, printed, and published by the 
acting branch. The public rendering of accounts of trades- 
unions demanded by the Royal Commissioners is thus found in 
this society as early as 1834. Secondly, in regard to the pro- 
perty of the funds. The individual branches are subject to the 
totality. It is in this principle of the equalization of funds 
that the chief financial advantage of the union of so many 
local societies rests. It was first introduced by this society; 
and it has since been adopted by all the better-regulated 
trades-unions. In accordance with this principle the funds of 
an individual branch are not considered as its private property, 
but as the property of the entire society, and its income and 
expenditure as those of the entire organization. A calculation 
is therefore made every six months how much the entire funds 
of the society would give to each member. According to the 
result, those branches whose funds are too high in proportion 
to the number of their members are caused by the acting branch 
to make up the funds of those branches which are below the 
average level. The burden of a calamity which would soon 
have exhausted the strength of a local society is thus thrown 
on a far greater number of shoulders; it is therefore less 
severely felt, and losses are more easily repaired. 

As the centre of force of the entire society lies in the dele- 
gate meeting, that of the individual branch lies in the branch 
meeting, which is held every fortnight, and considers all current 
affairs, and receives the reports of the officers. The regular 
as well as the urgent business is transacted by a committee, 
consisting of from five to thirteen members, according to the 
number of branch members. Every branch, moreover, has 
a president, vice-president, secretary, and various stewards. 
As one of the oldest objections against trades-unions is that 
these officers are self-elected, it must be mentioned that the 
first three named are elected every six months by the majority 
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of votes. No officer is allowed to nominate his successor. - 
The stewards are to be taken according to the order in which 
the names stand in the books. Every quarter the reports and 
accounts of these officers are to be examined by two auditors 
chosen ad hoc, who have to report on them to the branch meet- 
ing. No officer of the society is to receive a salary, the secre- 
tary and money-steward excepted. The smallness of their 
salaries may be seen from the fact that fines had to be imposed 
for refusing to accept office if elected, and that later on we 
meet repeatedly with proposals “to bring into operation 
some system of orders to act as a stimulant to office.” Asa 
rule no branch is allowed to number more than 300 members. 
It is only as an exception that the highest authority of the 
society may permit the existence of larger branches. The 
salary of the branch-secretaries varies according to the size of 
the branch, and amounts to from 25s. to £10, 4s. a year. 

Besides administering the affairs of the society, the branches 
exercise certain judicial functions. On occurrence of a case for 
which the society’s rules make no provision, the president and 
secretary have to assemble the committee, which has to con- 
sider and decide it according to the spirit of the rules. On 
infringements also of the rules of the society, and accusations 
of such acts as embezzlement or fraud, the committee is to give 
a decision. Fines and exclusion from the society are however 
the highest punishments fixed for misdeeds of any kind. Should 
the member not be satisfied with the decision, he may appeal 
to the branch meeting, the decision of which is to be final. In 
a similar manner the various kinds of guilds exercised formerly 
their own jurisdiction over their members in all guild-affairs. 
The decisions agreed on in a meeting to which all members 
have not been properly invited are not binding. 

The society, like all trades-unions, exists only among skilled 
workmen. Accordingly the first requisite for becoming a mem- 
ber is to have served a five years’ apprenticeship before the age 
of twenty-one, either as machine-smith, filer, turner, joiner, pat- 
tern-maker, or millwright in the machine and steam-engine 
business. Any person not having served five years before the 
age of twenty-one may become a member on proving that he 
has worked exclusively in one of the above branches of the 
trade for seven years at least before asking for admission, or 
that he is an able workman, and likely to be of use to the 
society. There is also the old craft-guild privilege of the sons 
of members, who are not required to be bound as apprentices 
by indenture. Another requisite for admission is the satisfac- 
tion of the members with the character of the candidate. 
Moreover, it is required that the age should be below forty 
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(later on, forty-five), and that a certain entrance-fee should be 
paid, which was then 10s., and varies now according to the age 
of the candidate from 15s. to 50s. 

Besides these entrance-fees and fines, the funds of the society 
are made up from contributions of the members. The contri- 
butions of those who took part in the first combinations were 
voluntary. But as such payment was too irregular, it was 
everywhere superseded by certain low weekly contributions, or 
levies from all the members in each special case of want. 
From the point of view of the insurance company, this is a 
very objectionable manner of raising contributions. But it 
corresponds completely to the character of trades-unions, 
which are not, like the modern insurance companies, associa- 
tions of capital, but, like the old guilds, associations of men. 
Insurance companies consist of a number of persons, unknown 
to each other, and indifferent to good or bad personal qualities. 
To raise contributions in the way just described as that 
of trades-unions would never give them the necessary moral 
security that each member would fulfil his duty. They 
require contributions regulated by a purely mechanical rule 
of probabilities. But the situation changes entirely in a 
society consisting of men of tried character, personally known 
to each other; there this moral security becomes possible. 
Further, this way of raising contributions corresponds espe- 
cially to the nature of the income of the workmen. Unlike 
the regular receipt of interest by the capitalist, this income 
at present, and still more under the circumstances of the first 
half of this century, appears, as a rule, exceedingly fluctuating 
and uncertain. If the workman were required to pay contri- 
butions of such unexceptional regularity as those of the insur- 
ance companies, it is extremely doubtful whether he would 
be able to do so. He would constantly be in arrears, and 
would be fined, and finally excluded. Moreover, it must be 
considered that the income of the workman is slender. He 
is not in a position to take complicated measures for providing 
for the time of his distress. The assistance afforded to him by 
his trade society is, as a rule, the only one at his disposal. To 
this must be added that he is exposed to the danger of con- 
siderable periods of distress. It is therefore of the greatest 
importance to him that he should receive in such cases 
assistance of longer duration, and adapting itself more closely 
to his wants, than the fixed sum which an insurance company 
would grant him. In short, the nature of the income of the 
workman requires greater elasticity in contributions and in 
assistance than would be compatible with the principle of an 
insurance company. 
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The way in which the workmen were first assisted by their 
fellow-workers was in exact correspondence with these data. 
The man out of employment received a certificate from the 
president of the society. On showing this he obtained a con- 
tribution from every workman of the workshops which he 
passed whilst travelling in search of work. And men on strike 
were assisted by levies from the rest of the members. When 
trades-unions became more strongly organized the situation 
was gradually changed. First, they raised the capability of the 
workman to pay contributions ; for they weakened considerably 
the bad effects of the irregularity in his income and position. 
The trade society admitted only such members as were suf- 
ficient workmen to get certain minimum wages. If they lost 
their employment they were protected by it against distress. 
Thus they became enabled to pay regular low contributions. 
Further, a certain repetition was shown by experience to 
prevail in the sums necessary to assist those out of employ- 
- ment and travelling in search of work. Now, as regular contri- 
butions had become possible, their payment became desirable 
for defraying the regular expenses. Accordingly the rules of 
1834 ask for regular contributions for defraying regular ex- 
penses, 7.¢., for assisting men out of employment or travelling 
in search of work, and for granting funeral-money. But the 
higher and more irregular assistance which members were to 
receive in case of accident (£40) is still to be raised in each 
special case by levies. This was also the way in which men 
on strike were assisted up to the time of the amalgamation. 
In each special case voluntary contributions ad hoc were col- 
lected; or, when the entire society believed the strike to be of 
general importance, special levies were raised. Frequently the 
society lent from its funds the necessary money before these 
contributions had come in. 

The regular weekly contribution is sixpence according 
to the rules of 1834; now it amounts to one shilling. Mem- 
bers in arrears with their contributions are to be fined as soon 
as these arrears reach a certain amount, and eventually are to 
be excluded. 

Besides these regulations regarding the organization of the 
society, there are a number of rules adapted to raise the moral 
tone of the members. Thus a member is not to receive the 
donation benefit, 2.e., the assistance when out of work, if 
he has lost his employment in consequence of drunkenness, 
disorderly conduct, or dishonesty. Members on tramp are 
under special control, that they may not abuse the assistance 
by indulging in idleness. The assistance in case of accidents 
is not to be granted if they are the results of intemperance 
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or other improper conduct. For receiving the assistance in case 
of death, it has to be shown that the member has lived with a 
legal wife, and not with a concubine. Further, if a member on 
tramp leaves a house with debts, he is to be severely fined. A 
member guilty of fraud or embezzlement is to be excluded, and 
his name to be posted. With regard to behaviour in meetings, 
we find the same precepts as in all guild-statutes up to the 
oldest times. Disputes, swearing, drunkenness, and the like, 
are punishable by fine. Similar punishments are fixed for 
talking jon religious or political matters in the society—a 
principle strenuously observed by all trades-unions down to 
the latest times. Members are also expressly exhorted to be- 
have respectfully towards their employers. 

These rules of 1834 show that the organization of the society 
was already highly developed. One thing however in the 
above analysis will strike everybody acquainted with the pre- 
sent society—the want of regulations for assistance to sick 
members. But as the want of such assistance was felt by 
many, it was proposed repeatedly in successive delegate meet- 
ings to establish a sick-benefit society in connection with the 
trade society. At last,in August 1836, such a benefit society was 
established. Its relation to the trade society was absolutely iden- 
tical with that recommended by the majority of the Trades- 
Unions Commissioners in their report. According to its rules 
the society was to be established on the “broad and liberal 
principles” through which the society had obtained its 
“ superiority over all trade societies, and unequalled success.” 
It was to receive especially the same broad financial basis, 
that is, to adopt the principle of equalization of funds. The 
entire organization of the society was exactly the same as that of 
the trade society just described. Members of the trade society 
only might become members of the sick-benefit society. There 
was however no obligation for them todo so. Of course with 
such an arrangement the funds of both societies were separate. 
The benefit society was therefore exactly a “ First-Class Trades- 
Union Benefit Society” of the majority report of the Royal 
Commissioners. 

The issue of this experiment does not speak, however, in 
favour of the separation proposed by the Commissioners. 
After a short existence it was found impossible to carry on the 
sick-benefit society. And indeed, when trade funds and benefit 
funds are separated, this fate seems always to menace the 
benefit societies connected with trade societies. The basis of 
the benefit society, 2.¢., the number of members taking part in 
it, is enormously diminished in consequence of such separation. 
For, in the first place, the obligation to pay two contri- 
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butions deters many persons from paying the second, though 
they would have paid a larger single contribution without hesi- 
tation. And as of course no workman can be a member of the 
benefit society who is not a member of the trade society, the 
result of the second contribution, 7.¢., the real assistance in case 
of sickness, depends not only on the regular payment of contri- 
butions to the benefit society, but also on the member's conduct 
towards the trade society. Every occurrence excluding him 
from this excludes him at the same time from the benefit 
society. Again, in the second place, the younger members will 
never join the sick benefit society. They do not yet feel the 
want of it in the same degree as the older ones, and abstain 
from contributing to a fund from which they do not expect 
any immediate advantage for themselves. Hence the benefit 
society is restricted to the older and more sickly members ; and 
the less the number of members, and the greater their sickli- 
ness, the larger must be the contributions. Then this greater 
amount of the contributions causes a further restriction in 
the number of members, and consequently less efficiency, 
security, and solidity in the society. On the other hand, 
members enter the trade society in greater numbers the more 
benefits are afforded by it. The union of the funds increases 
therefore the efficiency of the trade society, and besides puts 
larger funds at its disposal in case of sudden wants of any 
kind. Besides the saving in the cost of administration, the 
union of the funds therefore brings advantages not only to both 
benefit and trade societies but even to the public. For it gives 
a prima facie assurance that the trade society will not rashly 
engage in any strike, or any perverse opposition to employers, 
which would throw a large body of men upon its funds. 

But the year 1836 was far more important for the society in 
another way, inasmuch as it was the year of the first overt 
movement of the men in the engineering trade against over- 
time. From that year the abolition of overtime appears con- 
stantly as one of the chief objects of the society, besides giving 
the first impulse to perfect the organization in its present shape. 
Mr. Newton in his sketch of the Amalgamated Society reports 
on it as follows :—“ It had been the custom of the London trade 
up to the year 1836 to work 10} hours per day, and to work 
overtime until 10 o’clock at night for the same rate of payment 
as for ordinary time. A general feeling then evinced itself 
that the 10} hours should be reduced to 10, and that a check 
should be put upon the practice of working overtime, by charg- 
ing time-and-quarter up to eight o’clock, and time-and-half 
after that hour. The London masters resisted these demands, 
and a strike took place which. from first to last. continued for 
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eight months. During that period nearly £5000 were expended 
for the support of men out of work, and to raise that sum it 
was necessary to appeal to the whole trade. The country re- 
sponded heartily to the appeal of the metropolis, and a large 
portion of the sum was produced by country contributions.” 
At last the masters succumbed; the men obtained their de- 
mands in full. The working hours in London have never been 
more than 10 hours a day since that time; and overtime has 
been paid for at the rate of time-and quarter up to eight o’clock, 
and time-and-half after that hour. But this strike had another 
important result. It tended to bring the scattered societies 
together, and to break down the distinctions and jealousies that 
divided them from each other; and the help afforded by one 
society to another in this contest, and the sense of mutual 
reliance fostered by it, made their future union possible, or 
rather was the first step towards it. 

A complete revolution in the organization of the society 
seemed imminent in 1838. By the Act 5 William Iv. chap. 
40 (30 July 1834), the advantages of friendly societies were 
extended to societies “for any purpose which is not illegal, 
provided always that when the rules of any society provide 
for relief in any other case than that of sickness, infancy, ad- 
vanced age, widowhood, or other natural state or contingency 
as aforesaid, the contributions for such other purpose shall be 
kept separate and distinct, or the charges defrayed by extra 
subscriptions of the members at the time such contingencies 
take place.” Rules, alterations, and amendments of rules were to 
be binding on the several members and officers of such societies, 
when certified by the barrister appointed to certify the rules of 
savings banks. 

Now the Friendly Union of Mechanics desired to get their 
rules registered, in order to obtain the advantages connected with 
such registration, especially the protection of their funds against 
fraud, embezzlement, and theft, as well as the legal possibility 
of their secure and profitable investment. After various dele- 
gate meetings had been held, the rules agreed on by them were 
certified by Mr. Tidd Pratt, on the 18th of April 1838. The 
society then also changed its old name into that of the Journey- 
men Steam-Engine and Machine-Makers’ Friendly Society. 
But it was not merely the name, it was the entire society, 
which was changed by these rules. Though it had been 
hitherto, in regard to legislation and property in funds, one 
single society, yet the several branches enjoyed in all other 
respects the most extensive self-government. Each branch 
independently elected its own officers, carried on its affairs, 
invested its money, elected its delegates for the delegate 
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meeting; and by turns one or other of the branches was 
the head of the entire union. But, according to the existing 
law, the society could not with such a constitution be enrolled 
as a whole; it would only have been possible to enrol each in- 
dividual branch as an independent society. Of course this 
would have entirely broken up the unity of the trade, and 
would have thrown it back into the local union stage with 
all its evils. To prevent this, the entire government of the 
society was concentrated in the hands of the Manchester 
branch to such a degree that the whole union appeared as a 
single centralized society with its seat at Manchester. Ac- 
cording to the certified rules, the officers, the committee, and 
the meeting at Manchester appeared as the sole leaders. All 
branches were dependent upon Manchester; and their officers 
appeared as nothing more than the agents of the central govern- 
ment, and even their delegates as being elected by it. But it 
was never the intention of the delegate meetings to curtail the 
self-government of the branches, or to give any prerogatives to 
Manchester. Accordingly, the committee of the acting branch 
framed a series of bye-laws to explain the rules, by which 
everything regarding the government of branches was to re- 
main as before. But these bye-laws, not being certified by the 
barrister, were not legally binding. It was then that the Glas- 
gow branch of the society showed, for the first time, the jeal- 
ous character which distinguishes it throughout the entire 
history of the society. It was of opinion that it ought not 
simply to depend upon the goodwill of the Manchester branch 
to explain the rules in this or that manner; if possible, such 
expressions should be used as to make every misunderstand- 
ing impossible ; nothing should be left to be “ understood.” It 
asked Mr. Tidd Pratt for his advice on the legality of these 
bye-laws. His opinion was of course against them ; and the Glas- 
gow branch at once made preparations for leaving the society. 
On this the acting branch entered into negotiations with it; 
the entire question was brought, through circulars, to the 
knowledge of each individual member ; and a delegate meeting 
was called in London in 1839 to settle the matter. After 
having consulted .various legal advisers, the delegate meeting 
soon became convinced of the impossibility of bringing the 
desire of the branches for independence and self-government 
into harmony with the demands of the law regarding the enrol- 
ment. The idea of registration was therefore entirely given up ; 
and the attempt has not been repeated to this day. 

These proceedings, on the one hand, are a strong proof of 
the individual independence and love of self-government of the 
members ; and, on the other hand, they show what would be 
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the consequence of laws which would admit trades-unions to 
registration under conditions opposed to the spirit of their 
organization. Either the conditions would be eluded or the 
laws would not be used. 

The delegate meeting assembled in London in 1839 sub- 
mitted the rules of 1834 to a minute revision; and changes 
of the utmost importance were made in them. Amongst these 
changes was the addition of the superannuation benefit. Any 
member who had been eighteen years consecutively in the 
society, and who, through old age or infirmity, was no longer 
able to earn more than 10s. a week, was to receive 5s. a week 
until his death. Further, it was requested that those who 
met with accidents might be assisted by voluntary contri- 
butions, over and above the £40 which they received 
from the society. In the rules as revised by the delegate 
meeting in 1841, the assistance given to such members was 
taised to £80, of which £30 was to be taken from the funds of 
the society, and £50 to be raised by levies. In 1847 this 
assistance was raised to £100, of which £70 was to be brought 
up by levies. It is worth noticing how we find here, as in the 
guilds, the gradual change of voluntary contributions into com- 
pulsory irregular levies, and the partial transfer of the levies to 
the charge of the accumulated funds. Remarkable also is the 
security with which these levies have been brought in through- 
out the existence of the society. A levy once imposed has 
never yet been refused. This shows how little there is to fear 
for the solvency of the society, even when funds are tem- 
porarily declining. 

The meeting of delegates elected by the various branches in 
proportion to the number of their members was, according to 
the rules of 1839, the centre of the society. This meeting was 
however by no means an independent representative assembly. 
Its members were bound in the strictest manner by instructions 
from their constituents. A delegate meeting was to take place 
every second year. Each branch secretary had to send in, three 
months before the meeting, the proposals of his branch for any 
alteration of or addition to the laws. Copies of all these 
proposals were to be furnished to each branch of the society. 
The delegate meeting was not to have the power to make, 
alter, or rescind any law, unless the proposed addition or 
alteration had been given notice of to the members of the 
various branches six weeks before the meeting, and read over 
at branch meetings specially convened for that purpose. 
Whatever was then agreed upon by the meeting was to be bind- 
ing upon allthe members. Immediately after its close a printed 
statement of the votes and decisions given by the delegates 
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was to be forwarded to each branch. These forms are to this 
day observed by the Amalgamated Society. But it is evident 
that such proceedings are cumbrous and costly. Several efforts 
have therefore been made to substitute something easier and 
cheaper for the delegate meeting. Thus the rules revised in 
1841 established a small delegate meeting consisting of seven 
members, four from England, two from Scotland, one from 
Ireland. This arrangement does not seem however to have 
agreed with the democratic tendencies of the members, for it 
was abolished in 1843, and an attempt was made to do the 
work of the delegate meeting by correspondence. But this 
failed also. Proposals to the effect that the members of the 
entire society might change the rules by vote were not yet 
accepted, out of regard to the stability of the society. But 
there is a tendency in this direction in the rules of 1841, 
according to which the acting branch may take the opinion of 
the members on any particular subject, the decision to be by 
majority. The great delegate meeting continues, however, to 
the present day. 

An important innovation, which is first met with in the 
rules of 1839 is, the institution of a General Secretary of 
the society. Hitherto the secretary of the acting branch, who 
was at the same time an active workman, had also fulfilled 
the duties of a secretary to the whole society. These duties 
had however increased too much with the growth of the society 
to be any longer discharged in such a way.. Hence the acting 
branch was to elect every second year, in a meeting specially 
convened for the purpose, a general secretary, who was to devote 
all his time to the business of the society. His salary was 
fixed at £2 a week by the delegate meeting of 1845. These 
rules contained moreover a most elaborate system of checks 
and counter-c. cks to prevent any malversation of funds. They 
endeavoured to compensate for the want of legal protection of the 
funds, by the participation of a greater number of members in 
the administration of them. 

The measures taken for providing the labour market are of 
wider importance. Any branch secretary on receiving notice 
from the general secretary, or any of the branch secretaries, 
that men were wanted in a particular district, was immediately 
to send such members as he considered qualified, being out of 
employment, and receiving the donation of the society, to such 
district. In 1845 these measures were still further developed. 
Henceforth there was to be one member in every workshop 
charged with the duty of communicating at once to the 
secretary any vacancy in the trade. On the other hand, every 
member out of employment, who was in the receipt of donation, 
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was to sign each day the vacant-book at the secretary’s office. 
Thus every vacant place in a workshop was to be filled in the 
shortest possible time. Though these measures were taken 
originally in the financial interest of the society, they were at 
the same time of great service to the employers and to the 
trade. 

These features introduced by the rules of 1839 were further 
improved in detail in the subsequent years, as may be seen 
from what has been said. In 1842 a regulation was added, 
which was of importance for the development of the law of 
the society. Decisions of branches in doubtful cases, so far as 
they were in accordance with the spirit of the rules, and had 
the approbation of the leading branch, were to be published 
in the monthly report, in order that the branch might at 
once be corrected, if erroneous in its decision, or that, if the 
decision were correct, it might be a precedent for the other 
‘ branches. At the delegate meeting of 1843 another primary 
alteration was made, which completed the internal organi- 
zation of the society. Before 1843 a branch had always 
been elected as acting branch. As a rule, this was always 
one of the two branches at Manchester. The committee of the 
acting branch was at the same time the committee of the entire 
society, and its president the president of the society. But 
now, in consequence of the increase of business, the two offices 
could no longer be united. A special executive council was 
therefore elected for providing for the general interests of the 
society, and for deciding in cases of appeal, and where the 
rules were silent. Its seat was to be at Manchester. The first 
Manchester branch was to elect seven, the second six, members. 
These thirteen members formed the Local Executive Council 
and were to transact all ordinary business. But all cases of 
greater importance were to be decided by the General Execu- 
tive Council, 7.¢., nine members elected by nine towns in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester. The duration of office of the 
council members was fixed at three months, but in such 
manner that only half of the members were to retire every third 
month. 

After the internal organization had come to a kind of 
close with the institution of a special executive council 
in 1843, there were three great objects which occupied the 
attention of the society. The pursuit of these led them by 
necessary steps to complete the organization of the entire 
trade. The first object was the better regulation of the financial 
affairs of the society ; the second, the abolition of certain abuses 
in the trade, and its regulation in the interest of the workmen ; 
the third, its own aggrandizement. 
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1. As regards the financial affairs of the society. It was not 
exactly a better regulation of income and expenditure that was 
required, though this question several times caused great anxiety 
to the officers. The society in the beginning of the year 1843 
was literally without funds. And the general secretary, in his 
fear, forgot the true nature of a trade society to such a degree 
that he proposed, as the only remedy, a scale of contributions 
from the members according to their age and the duration of 
their membership, and a scale in the benefits granted regulated 
according to the same data. The delegate meeting, however, 
understood better than its secretary the true character of a trade 
society. It would be impossible to regulate a society se 
thoroughly irregular in its wants, and with such an incalcul- 
able expenditure, according to the model of a friendly society. 
The strength of the society did not consist in more or less 
accurate calculations of income and expenditure, but in the 
feeling of solidarity of class and interests, which induced the 
members to answer for each other, like the members of one 
family, almost without limit. With what security they might 
rely on this feeling is shown by the regular entry of levies. 
It was then only a consequence of this general family feeling 
among those belonging to the same class, that all who needed 
it were assisted equally, without respect to their shorter or 
longer membership. The temporary want of cash was at that 
time remedied by a slight reduction in the amount of benefit- 
money, which had been raised the year before. With the 
beginning of 1843 the circumstances of the trade became so 
prosperous that by the year 1847 the society was able to 
accumulate from savings £26,000. To prevent, however, the 
repetition of such embarrassments, measures were taken in 
1849 which corresponded better with the character of the 
society. If the funds should sink to less than £1 a member, 
every member was to contribute ls. a week; if to more than 
£1 and less than £2, the contribution was to be 10d.; if to 
more than £2, only 8d. But if they should fall below 12s. per 
head, the executive council was to make special proposals for 
their increase. It was enacted in 1847 that 1d. per week 
should be raised for the establishment of a special fund for 
rendering assistance in such cases of sickness, misery, and 
other distresses, as had hitherto been assisted by voluntary 
contributions. Here again appears the old phenomenon of a 
gradual transformation of voluntary contributions into forced 
ones. The executive council was to expend these monies on 
the proposal of the branches. If this fund accumulated to 
£1500, £500 of it was to be carried to the general funds of the 
society. 
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The chief anxiety as to finances was however then, as it is 
now, the investment of the accumulated funds. The oldest 
rules of the society provided that if, after the rendering of the 
accounts, £20 remains in the treasury of any branch, £10 or 
more of it, according to circumstances, is to be deposited 
in a bank by fit persons, chosen by the majority of members 
present at the monthly meeting. But when the funds increased, 
this modest investment was no longer sufficient. Besides, it 
cost almost as much money as it brought in interest. Every . 
branch had a proportionate amount of money ; and every branch ) 
invested that amount in its own local bank. The average 
amount of interest obtained amounted to 24 per cent. per 
annum. But the whole funds being invested by a hundred 1 
different branches, each of which had five trustees, the expenses 
of five hundred trustees swallowed up one-third of the interest. 









































As there was no legal protection for the funds, and as there existed 
so many legal difficulties in their investment, the workmen P 
believed that many trustees were needed to make them secure. { 
Banks, again, are only open at hours when working men are { 
engaged at their employment. To leave that employment in 1 
order to transact the business of the society cannot be afforded é 
by those who have nothing to depend upon but their labour. ] 
Remuneration for such loss of time was inevitable; and so Q 
the expenses of investment swallowed up all the profits. | t 
Accordingly at an early period plans are found for securing better I 
investments. Thus the rules of 1841, sect. 9, order the invest- 0 
ment of a portion of the funds of the society in freehold or b 
leasehold property. But as the society was not duly registered, “ 
this was scarcely possible according to the law. In 1842 a 
there were proposals of members to the delegate meeting to t 
invest the funds in land in England or America, for the em- a 
ployment of members out of work. Others made similarly é v 
unpractical proposals for the establishment of manufactories — ti 
for the same purpose. In 1845 these proposals were repeated, a ti 
and even considered earnestly, especially one to establish a a s) 
machine workshop; but even then no attempt was made to = Vv 
carry them into practice. In 1847 the want of a profitable in- ae t 
vestment was again the theme of deliberations ; it was even re- S 
solved as an experiment to invest £5000 in railway obligations. Cc 
This probably would have been done, but immediately after ~~ ni 
the delegate meeting trade suddenly became so depressed that all a 
the funds were likely to be required to meet current expenses. Pp 
In 1849, again, the society entered fully into the consideration ~~ of 
of the question. But nothing was done in the matter beyond re- i p 
ceiving information from agents of various joint-stock companies. pi 


There was a remarkable suggestion for an investment in rail- § If 
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way shares, not so much for the purpose of obtaining a large 
interest, as for the opportunity it would give the members of 
being represented at the general meetings of shareholders, and 
influencing such meetings on points regarding the engineers upon 
the line. A resolution was carried that £300 should thus be 
invested as an experiment when the funds reached £12,000. 
But they never reached that sum after 1849, and the invest- 
ment was not made. In former years the funds had amounted 
to more. According to the only yearly account of the society 
still extant from the time before the amalgamation, the funds 
amounted in February 1847 to £24,971, 12s. 6d., the number 
of branches to 82, that of members to 7153. The income of 
the last year was £13,562, 15s. 64d, the expenditure £5823, 
10s. 7d., the increase of members 824, and that of branches 11. 

2. The second object upon which the society, after the greater 
perfection of its internal organization, bestowed an increased 
attention, was the carrying out of some regulations of trade 
for preventing and abolishing certain abuses. These are chiefly 
four :—(1.) it endeavoured to secure that no workman should 
be admitted to lasting employment on the work of skilled 
artisans, unless he had served for five years some sort of ap- 
prenticeship in the given branch of the trade; (2.) it gave great 
attention to the observation of a certain proportion between 
the number of apprentices employed and that of skilled work- 
men; (3.) it opposed piecework ; and (4.) it opposed systematic 
overtime. This industrial policy of the society was justified 
by the abuse of absolute liberty on the part of the employers. 
“Tllegal” hands, that is, workmen who had not served their 
apprenticeship, were said to be less able, and therefore ready 
to do the work cheaper ; and the employers were said to take 
advantage of this for the general reduction of the wages of all 
workmen. It was alleged further that, if the number of appren- 
tices did not stand in a certain fixed and regulated proportion 
to the number of skilled workmen, the employers would have 
such a number of apprentices that the greater part of the 
workmen would be discharged immediately after completing 
their apprenticeship, so as to be replaced by apprentices ; 
since the labour of apprentices was much cheaper, and they 
could in the last years of their apprenticeship perform 
much of the work of skilled workmen. The reasons 
against piecework are thus stated by the society: “The 
price is arbitrarily fixed by the masters or middle-men, and 
often piece-masters or sweaters are introduced, who take a 
portion of that price themselves, thus making the workman 
pay out of his wages for the cost of direction and management. 
If the workman should, by dint of his own expertness and 
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working very hard, earn much more than an ordinary week’s 
wages, the price which was arbitrarily fixed is as arbitrarily 
reduced for the profit of the manufacturer, who refuses to 
pay the price originally agreed upon. This is done with the 
strongest and most expert workmen, and the moderate in 
strength and ability are compelled to work worse than slaves 
for a comparatively miserable pittance.” Lastly, with regard 
to both systematic overtime and piecework, it is declared that 
they exhaust the men’s physical strength, deprive them of 
rational enjoyment, and prevent them from using opportunities 
for culture. 

Besides the controversy on these four points, the society 
had sometimes other disputes with employers who attempted 
innovations detrimental tothe workmen. An instance occurred 
in 1844, when there arose a combination of all trade societies of 
the engineers in Lancashire, to resist the attempt of the employers 
to introduce the quittance-paper or character system. The rea- 
sons of the workmen against this system were that with it no 
workman could find work unless he held a satisfactory certificate 
from his last employer, that no one could ask higher wages 
from his new employer than his former one had thought good to 
give him, that the workman was obliged first to give up his 
place before he could apply for a new one, that he was pre- 
vented from bettering his condition by going to places where 
he could get higher wages, and that, should he have once 
offended a superior, he was literally excommunicated from the 
trade unless he either went to a place where the system did not 
exist or by unworthy submission obtained pardon and a pass- 
port to other places. In the earlier years of the existence of 
the society, there was also resistance on the part of the 
workmen against the attempts of the masters to employ un- 
skilled labourers on such machines as performed work pre- 
viously done by skilled workmen. But long before the 
amalgamation such resistance had ceased, except in indivi- 
dual branches. The society as such never opposed these pro- 
ceedings of the employers. Though the executive council 
was glad to see an individual branch victorious in such a 
dispute, yet it did not grant the assistance of the whole society 
to strikes got up for such a reason. 

One controversy of the time before the amalgamation re- 
quires special mention from the circumstances which accom- 
panied it. In 1846, the employment of “illegal” hands led -to 
disputes of the society with the firm of Messrs. Jones and 
Potts of Newton. The dispute was approaching its end, and 
the firm in all probability would have had to submit to the 
demands of the men within a fortnight, when suddenly one 
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night several of the members on strike were arrested in their 
beds; and later on several officers of the society, the 
general secretary among them, were taken into custody at 
Manchester. The accusation was, as always in such cases, for 
conspiring to injure the property of others; there was also a 
count of intimidation exercised whilst picketing. As the 
seizure of the members, who were generally recognised to be 
men of the best character, was unnecessarily violent and even 
illegal, several of them having been arrested without warrant, 
so the course of the process was an instance of class injustice.’ 
The true bill found against the defendants was 57 yards long: 
the number of points of which they were accused was 4914. 
A special jury at Liverpool, consisting only of merchants and 
one banker, declared the general secretary, who had done 
nothing but sign a proclamation for contributions for the assist- 
ance of men on strike, and eight others, guilty. The case was 
brought, however, before the Queen’s Bench; and the accused 
were dismissed there without judgment. This process cost the 
society £1800. On the other hand Messrs. Jones and Potts 
became bankrupt in 1851, in consequence of the losses in- 
flicted by the strike. The delegate meeting which followed 
the dispute resolved in consequence, “that neither the execu- 
tive council or general secretary should engage in any mis- 
understandings between the employers and the employed, 
seeing that such interference is so injurious to the interest of 
our society, and calculated to involve its members in legal 
proceedings.” Ifa strike, after having been authorized by the 
executive council, had once begun, a special committee was to 
be chosen to regulate all matters regarding it. 

The chief attention of the society in the matter of the regu- 
lation of trade was however, after the internal organization was 
perfected, directed to the abolition of piecework and systematic 
overtime. While the disputes just mentioned were only occa- 
sional accidents, it was on these points that the society acted 
with deliberate consideration. The delegate meeting of 1843, 
in an urgent appeal, begged the members to oppose systematic 
overtime by all legal means. In 1844 the society took part in 
a London movement for the shortening of the hours of labour. 
A committee, consisting of members of all London trade 
societies connected with engineering, was formed for the con- 
sideration of the question. It was decided to apply for a 
reduction of the hours, which were then 60 a week in London, 
whilst they were only 574 in many of the provinces. The 
London employers agreed to the application ; the hours were 

* See The Queen on the Prosecution of Messrs. Jones and Potts against Henry 
Selsby and twenty-five others. Edited by W. P. Roberts, 1847. 
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reduced to 584 per week ; and since that time no further altera- 
tion in that respect has been asked for or has taken place. 
The delegate meeting of 1845 repeated the appeal of that of 
1843, and forbade its members, under fines, to work, on any 
pretext, at piecework or under a piecemaster, or to be piece- 
masters themselves. It also offered a prize for the best essay 
on the evil consequences of systematic overtime, which was 
won by a Lancashire surgeon. Up to the amalgamation the 
same resolutions respecting piecework and systematic overtime 
were repeated every year by the various organs of the society. 
In the years just before the amalgamation there was a deeper 
and more systematic survey of the subject. The chief argu- 
ment was as follows :—Supply and demand regulate the wages 
of labour. We do not pretend, therefore, to set up a standard 
of wages; we do not propose to insist upon a fixed sum, 
neither more or less; we are not desirous of dealing with 
wages at all, in a direct manner. We purpose rather to regu- 
late the supply itself, as wages depend upon it. The first 
measure in this direction is to provide that no more workmen 
shall enter the trade than the trade can maintain. This is 
already secured by the regulations as to apprentices, which 
are in practice. But further, wages are not regulated by the 
number of men in work, but by the number of men out of 
work. Unless the number of unemployed men be reduced, 
wages will fall. Now there are two things especially 
by which the number of unemployed men is increased: 
first, piecework, and, especially the piecemaster system, 
by which a lesser number of workmen do the work which 
would otherwise maintain a greater number; and secondly, 
systematic overtime, whereby “the employment, which of 
right belongs to all, is given to a portion of the trade.” 
Moreover, fluctuations of trade are favoured by systematic 
overtime, inasmuch as the work which would otherwise be 
distributed over the whole year is performed in a short time, 
which is followed by intervals of stagnation. What is needed, 
therefore, is that the workman, in favour of his entire class, 
should renounce a pecuniary benefit which in consequence of 
these fluctuations can only be temporary; there is needed “an 
equalization of labour that is to be done among those who are 
to do it.” This argument clearly implied nothing less than an 
entire organization of labour. 

3. To obtain these primary objects of the society since 1843, 
namely, the better ordering of the financial affairs and the 
carrying out of the industrial regulations, it was necessary to 
give the greatest possible impetus to the increase of the society. 
It must embrace, if possible, the entire trade. With regard 
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to finance, the security of the assistance to be given would 
increase with the number of those assisting. Ordinary in- 
surance companies become the more secure the broader their 
basis is. But this is still more the case with trades-unions, 
whose system of assistance rests on the security of the pay- 
ment of contributions, in each case of want, by all members 
except those to be assisted. Still more is it evident that 
to carry out the trade regulations, the united operation of 
the greatest possible number of workmen was necessary. The 
regulations must be observed either by all or at least by the 
majority, or they could not be carried out at all. And whenever 
the struggle for carrying them out came on, unity of action 
was especially required. Hitherto the workmen of the various 
branches of the trade had squandered a great part of their 
force and time on the arrangement of disputes among them- 
selves. The disputes among the various societies had often 
been conducted with great bitterness. Members of one union 
often preferred to see non-unionists working in their workshops 
rather than members of other societies ; and if the members of 
one branch of the trade struck work, frequently the members 
of another branch or of other societies were ready to take up 
the abandoned job. The work in the various branches of 
the machine trade was so closely related that workmen of 
one branch could soon without much labour learn to do the 
work in another branch. But setting aside the enmities 
amongst workmen themselves, it is evident that the prospect 
of success in the disputes with employers increases with 
the size and the number of members of the society which 
fights them. The smaller the number of those out of work in 
proportion to the number of those assisting them, the greater 
becomes the probability of victory. And if a society embraces 
the entire trade of the country, a very extensive lock-out would 
be required in order to cripple its funds. 

Simultaneously, then, with the appearance of a stronger 
desire for the regulation of the trade, there began a lively 
agitation for the union of all its societies. Of course, the 
increase of the association had always been one of the 
chief objects of its attention. There had already been amalga- 
mations of several others with the Manchester society. Thus 
in 1837 the Friendly Union of Mechanics at Bradford and 
Leeds joined it, after some of their branches had already gone 
over to it. The conditions under which the entire union amal- 
gamated in 1837 were that it should transfer all its property, 
and that its members shouldbe treated like those of the Man- 
chester society in all respects except in regard to the super- 
annuation benefit. They were to receive this superannuation 
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benefit only after having been eighteen years members of the 
society. But the society endeavoured to increase its numbers 
in a still more efficacious way. It was resolved in 1841 
that the machine-joiners also might enter it. The grow- 
ing pretension of the society to embrace the entire trade 
may also be seen from its adding the word “ millwright” to 
its title in 1842. In this year also the amalgamation with the 
London Engineers’ Society was spoken of. And the delegate 
meeting of the year resolved “that a correspondence be kept 
up with persons in America, with a view cf inquiring into the 
future probability of opening branches of our society in that 
country.” The amalgamation was promoted in the year 1844 
by the combinations of the trade societies in the engineering 
trade in Lancashire for resisting the quittance-paper system, 
but still more by the common committee of the London socie- 
ties for obtaining a reduction of hours. The committee did not 
restrict its deliberations to this point alone; it took into con- 
sideration all matters affecting the London trades, and, among 
others, the desirability of a more perfect union. From this 
time there began a continual agitation from London for the 
amalgamation. There the want was most felt; for it was there 
that the greatest number of societies existed alongside each 
other. Soon amalgamation came to be advocated in all socie- 
ties, both by speech and writing; and circulars were at various 
times sent round to all the branches in the United Kingdom. 
A young London workman, named William Newton, must be 
mentioned here—a man of acuteness and eloquence, who filled 
among the various engineers’ societies the place of an Arnold 
von Walpoden, the founder of the Rhenish town confederation. 
It was chiefly his work that in 1851 the first trade of the king- 
dom was, with more or less completeness, united into one society, 
an event in the history of trade societies, and not without im- 
portance for the development of the entire labour question. 

In 1847 things had already proceeded so far that the dele- 
gate meeting of the mechanics’ society charged its general 
executive council to enter into negotiations with the other 
societies. This led to a meeting of delegates of the three 
largest associations in the trade, the Manchester Society, the 
Liverpool Steam-Engine Makers’ Society, and the General 
Smiths’ Society, on Whit-Monday 1850 at Warrington. The 
delegates adopted the basis upon which amalgamation after- 
wards took place. They circulated the points they had agreed 
upon, in the form of proposals, throughout the societies; 
and the members were then to vote on them. The document 
shows that the chief object of the amalgamation was to carry 
out the regulations of the trade. “We find,” says the first 
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paragraph, “that our trade, even in the most prosperous times, 
is well supplied with members, and therefore upon the least 
reaction considerable numbers are thrown out of employment, 
and consequently upon the various societies.” It says also 
that the abolition of piecework and systematic overtime was 
absolutely necessary for bettering this state of things; that 
this abolition had hitherto been impossible, “in consequence of 
the division existing among us, and the unwieldy nature of our 
societies, through being various in their constitution and man- 
agement ;” that it would only become possible by the amalga- 
mation and united organization of all the societies; and that 
the principle of trades-unionism would gain through this, 
since the existence of one single and strong organization in the 
trade would induce many workmen who hitherto had not been 
members of a trade society, to join this organization, and thus 
increase its size and influence. 

To carry out more strongly the intended industrial policy, 
the delegates made two proposals, which up to this time had 
been foreign to the organization of the society. Hitherto all 
assistance given to men on strike had been defrayed from volun- 
tary contributions ; henceforth it was to be defrayed from the 
funds of the society, “so that the inequality of our voluntary 
contributions may be superseded by a system of equalizing 
payments.” There was even to be established a special fund, 
the trade protection fund, from which, in all disputes with em- 
ployers, where principles of trade were in question, the men 
on strike were to be assisted. In other words, there was to be 
a special war fund—a situation similar to that which would 
arise from the separation of trade and benefit funds, as proposed 
by the majority of the Royal Commissioners. The evil con- 
sequences of this arrangement however soon became apparent. 
The second proposal was for the creation of special organs 
for this war fund, in the district committees. They. were to 
watch over the interests of the trade in a larger district, and 
to protect its customs. They were to become a military 
staff, spread over the entire country. All district committees 
were to be under the superintendence of the executive coun- 
cil. Should anything happen anywhere which jeopardized 
the position of the members, the executive council was first to 
be consulted. It was then to appoint a deputation to visit the 
place where such circumstance had arisen; and, if it were de- 
cided to proceed in the matter, the executive council was to 
have the power to grant an extraordinary disbursement from 
the trade protection fund. 

A less objectionable innovation was the introduction of two 
new benefits into the society. The Manchester Mechanics’ 
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Society did not give any assistance to sick members. On the 
contrary, if a member fell sick he did not receive the donation 
benefit until he brought a medical certificate of his complete 
recovery. But the General Smiths’ Society connected the assist- 
ance of sick members with its other benefits; and the Steam- 
Engine Makers’ Society was nothing but a Friendly Society. It 
was now argued that a trade society should give its members 
every assistance possible. And, indeed, a trade society which, 
instead of confining its operations to the mere relief of the un- 
employed, grows also so as to embrace, like the old guilds, all 
other contingencies of the working man’s life, and to provide 
for them, will interweave itself far more closely with ail his 
thoughts and affections. The second new benefit was the 
assistance of emigration. In order to control the supply of 
labour, the district committee was to have power to assist 
those who wished to emigrate. It was to make its proposals 
to the executive council, which was then, according to the state 
of the society’s funds, to define the number of those who were 
to be assisted ; and the district committee was then to choose 
the individual emigrants. The assistance was to be £6. 

Besides these fundamental innovations, a further new provi- 
sion became necessary in consequence of the amalgamation of 
all branches of the machine trade into one society. The several 
branches had been used to watch each other jealously to prevent 
any workman passing over from one to another. So long as 
each had a society of its own no special provisions were 
necessary. Now it was otherwise. It was asserted that the 
passing over of workmen of one branch of the trade to 
another, to which they had not been accustomed, had a 
tendency to reduce the wages of the latter, as men were 
frequently disposed to accept less, under the feeling that 
they were learning a new business. To prevent one branch 
of the trade from injuring the interests of another, it was 
now decreed that all members of the future society should 
“ follow as closely as possible that branch to which they had 
been brought up, as being best able to maintain its interests.” 
Thus, notwithstanding the amalgamation, the Act 37 Edward 
il. c. 5 is still maintained even among members. 

As to the property of the societies represented at Warring- 
ton, the funds showed but little difference in the amount per 
member. Each society had about 22s. ahead. The delegates 
therefore proposed not to take into consideration the small 
differences, but to require any other society joining in the 
amalgamation to produce funds amounting to 22s. for each 
member. 

After these proposals had circulated for three months 
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among the members of the trade, forty-four delegates of seven 
societies belonging to the various branches met on September 
9, 1850, at Birmingham. The most important among the 
societies represented was the Journeymen Steam-Engine, 
Machine-Makers, and Millwrights’ Friendly Society of Man- 
chester, with about 7000 members. The entire number of the 
members represented was about 10,500. After long and hard 
discussions, the basis agreed upon at Warrington was accepted, 
and rules drawn up according to it. But the Manchester 
Society was not only superior to all others in numbers; its 
organization also was so much more excellent that it was 
accepted without essential change. The only innovation of 
importance was the transfer of the Executive Council to Lon- 
don. London was to elect seven members, who had, as the 
local executive council, to transact the current affairs, whilst 
for all extraordinary affairs eight delegates from other towns 
were to be consulted. There is here an example of a pheno- 
menon which has often occurred in the great social move- 
ments of England, to wit, that they begin in Lancashire and 
the rest of the factory districts, and grow there, but after they 
have reached a certain size, and when a united government has 
become necessary, transfer their head-quarters to London, where 
what has originated elsewhere is completed. 

After the meeting at Birmingham had agreed upon the rules, 
it carried unanimously three resolutions respecting the indus- 
trial policy of the future society. The proportion of the num- 
ber of apprentices to the number of skilled workmen was fixed 
as one to’ four; the establishment of an equal number of work- 
ing hours in all districts was recommended ; and with especial 
vigour the meeting attacked piecework and systematic overtime. 
It is said in the resolution: “ We therefore instruct the Execu- 
tive Council to take steps for its immediate discontinuance, by 
ascertaining the opinions of our members, and the practice of 
various localities in relation thereto.” The meeting then elected 
Mr. William Allan, the hitherto general secretary of the Man- 
chester Society, as general secretary. Finally, the society 
received one of those long-winded names so much liked by 
English working men’s associations, “ The Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, Machinists, Millwrights, Smiths, and Pattern- 
makers. ” 

The term fixed for the beginning of the amalgamation was 
January 1,1851. But several of the societies had not been 
represented at the delegate meeting, where their participation 
had been expected, as the Boiler-makers’ Society, the Engine- 
drivers and Firemen’s Association ; and on the 1st of January not 
even all the members of the various represented societies were 
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yet united into one association. Old jealousies and prejudices 
still prevented many from joining; but others made not ill- 
founded objections against the aggressive tendencies of the new 
society, concealed under the term of trade protection. In this 
category there were nineteen branches of the old Manchester 
Mechanics’ Society. They therefore still held aloof from the 
Amalgamated Society on the Ist of January. However, at a 
delegate meeting held by them in May 1851, there appeared 
such an inclination to reunite with their brethren that they 
resolved to amalgamate on the 26th of July 1851, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of the society. But at the 
same time they pledged themselves, in a resolution, to an unre- 
mitting agitation for the abolition of the trade protection rules. 
They entered the society on the 26th of July; the Manchester 
Millwrights, in December 1851. The society, which on the 
1st of January had only consisted of 5000 members, in the 
December of the same year numbered 11,829, that is, more 
than all the societies together before the amalgamation. With 
the amalgamation on January 1, 1851, the development of 
the organization of the workmen in the machine trade came 
to a close. 

Scarcely was amalgamation completed when the new force 
was everywhere set in motion against the employers. Small 
squabbles arose in a dozen places where the old oppressions 
were to be removed or innovations to be resisted. Everywhere 
success attended the progress of the society. A real strike was 
seldom necessary to enforce workmen’s demands; and where it 
was resorted to the employers always yielded after a few days, 
usually to a deputation from the Executive Council, which 
stated and proved the grievances and demanded redress with 
civility and moderation. The enormous power which was be- 
hind them gave sufficient force to their demands. But, if 
necessary, it was spoken of. Their tone throughout was ‘ that 
things were different now from what they had been ;’ and ‘that 
the society was in a position to enforce its resolutions.’} 

The language of the various subordinate organs, as well as of 
individual members of the society, was at that time full of the 
pride of power, the consciousness of which might easily lead to 
imprudent acts. But the Executive Council remained calm 
amid this phrenzy of success. Induced mainly by consideration 
for the remnant of the old Manchester Society, which still op- 
posed amalgamation, it took the opinion of the Attorney-General, 
now Chief-Justice Cockburn, and of another lawyer, upon the 
legality, first, of strikes, and secondly, of carrying out the rules 
concerning district-committees, and the abolition of piecework 
1 The Operative, July 26, 1851, p. 29. 
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and systematic overtime. Their opinion was favourable on 
both points. But so far from this leading to imprudence, the 
committee, in nearly all its communications to the members, 
warned them against over-enthusiasm and too impetuous pro- 
gress, and reminded them of the extreme necessity of caution 
and of justice in the employment of their increased power ; 
they were reminded also that, in disputes affecting the work of 
a number of members, the branch-committee could give no ad- 
vice before consulting the Executive Council, under pain of 
severe reprimand. The committee always insisted that what- 
ever was done to remove obstacles in trade should be done 
systematically, and that the increase of power should be con- 
firmed by moral rather than physical means. The mere exist- 
ence of the union would suffice to improve its condition 
considerably, without the necessity of strikes or other hostile 
proceedings. 

Disputes which arose from purely local relations excited 
the attention of the branch union alone. But the whole society 
interested itself in two movements, both of which aimed at 
restoring, by an organization of labour, that steadiness and 
regularity of employment which was the main object of the 
amalgamation. One of these movements was based upon the 
existing relations between employers and employed, and was 
intended merely to regulate them by the abolition of piecework 
arbitrarily settled by the employers, and of systematic overtime. 
The other aimed at revolutionizing the position of the employers 
by the creation of workmen’s productive associations. All the 
members collectively took part in both movements, and indi- 
viduals chiefly in the one or the other. Beyond doubt, how- 
ever, the interest in the abolition of piecework and overtime 
was the more keenly and generally felt. The idea of produc- 
tive associations was then comparatively new to the English 
workmen ; only the best among them understood it, and knew 
how to value it ; to the mass it still seemed rash and visionary. 
Of the adherents to the principles of association, the staunchest 
were the Executive Council. They had however especially at 
heart the abolition of the evils connected with piecework and 
overtime. With this view they had previously laboured for 
amalgamation ; and its establishment was due to this motive. 
Yet nothing was further from their minds than to spend the 
funds of the society on a strike. They thought that the 
demands of the vast majority of the workmen would make 
such an impression as to be effective by themselves, and that 
the funds might be most profitably employed in the establish- 
ment of productive associations. 

The principal cause of this tendency was the influence 
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which the so-called Christian socialists, or, as their official title 
was, the Society for promoting Working Men’s Associations, 
exercised upon the men generally, and in particular upon the 
leaders of the Amalgamated Society. The question had often 
been mooted before. But since 1848 the idea of association 
amongst the workmen had made remarkable progress, partly in 
consequence of the events in France, but mainly, even then, 
through the writings and personal effort of the Christian social- 
ists. The idea of association had taken such deep root that a 
branch of the Engineers at Bury kept aloof for a time 
from amalgamation, because the statutes of the Amalgamated 
Society did not make any provision for the realization of 
socialist principles. In the months immediately following the 
amalgamation, members of the Executive Council consulted the 
members of the Society for promoting Working Men’s Associa- 
tions, about the best means of laying out their considerable 
funds. The result was a great agitation in favour of these 
principles among the Executive Council of the Engineers 
in their official organ, Zhe Operative, which came into exist- 
ence with the amalgamation, and the programme of which 
was the improvement of the position of the workmen by means 
of association. As a practical embodiment of the idea, the 
Executive Council, in July 1851, called upon the members 
to subscribe funds to purchase the Windsor Foundry in Liver- 
pool, which was then to be managed on associative principles, and 
in conjunction with the society. Rules were already drawn up, 
and several members of the Society for promoting Working 
Men’s Associations were named as trustees, when events 
occurred which rendered the scheme impossible. 

At the assembly of delegates at Birmingham in September 
1850, the Executive Council had been unanimously commis- 
sioned to make stringent rules for the abolition of piecework 
and systematic overtime. After the amalgamation the desire 
for this abolition was greatly strengthened. In Lancashire and 
around Glasgow great efforts were made to put down the prac- 
tice. Numerous assemblies of working men passed resolutions 
against it; and the separate branches agitated the question in 
circulars to the whole trade. The first active step was taken 
at Oldham. A dispute arose there between the firm of Messrs. 
Hibbert, Platt, and Co. and their workmen, who had demanded 
the abolition of systematic overtime as early as 1851. As this 
dispute, in its consequences, acquired great significance, some 
details of it must be given. 

Besides the abolition of systematic overtime, the workmen at 
Oldham demanded the dismissal of a foreman whose conduct 
respecting piecework they found oppressive, and the restoration 
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to skilled machinists of the work at certain machines which re- 
quired only unskilled workmen. After the quarrel broke out 
the workmen wrote to London, requesting that Mr. Newton, 
who was a member of the Executive Council, should be sent to 
Oldham and should endeavour to mediate between them and 
the firm. Before leaving London (in May 1851), according to 
the minute in the society's books, “Mr. Newton informed the 
Executive Council that he had received a communication from 
Oldham, requesting him to go down there, as there was a 
dispute between Messrs. Hibbert, Platt, and Co., and their 
workmen, respecting systematic overtime and the working of 
machines, the particulars of which he was not enabled to state ; 
but he would like to know the opinion of the Council on these 
questions before going.” It was resolved: “That the Execu- 
tive Council is prepared to assist the Oldham members to 
the extent of their power in abolishing systematic overtime, 
but cannot consent to assist them in removing the unskilled 
workmen from the self-acting machines.” Mr. Newton, on his 
arrival, earnestly, but in vain, exhorted the Oldham workmen 
to withdraw their demand for the dismissal of the unskilled 
workmen. He then accompanied a deputation of them to the 
firm. The strenuous resistance of the workmen and the press- 
ing business of the firm combined to induce Mr. Platt to 
promise that, after Whitsuntide 1852, the machines in dispute 
should be worked by skilled workmen, that the workmen should 
no more work overtime, except by consent of the District Com- 
mittee, and that the obnoxious foreman in question should 
be dismissed. At a meeting of workmen on the 9th of May, 
Mr. Newton strongly recommended the acceptance of these 
terms. But the meeting declared that, after the experience 
they had had, they could not trust the word of Mr. Platt. The 
minutes of the Executive Council in May 1851 contain the fol- 
lowing entry :—“ Mr. Newton stated to the Council that he had 
been to Oldham, but had not been able to mediate successfully 
between the workmen and Messrs. Hibbert, Platt, and Son. 
Mr. John Platt had made certain propositions, and he had 
advised the men to accept them, but they had refused ; when 
it was ‘ Resolved :—That in the opinion of this Council the offer 
of Mr. John Platt ought to be accepted, and the Oldham men 
will not be justified in refusing it; and that Mr. Newton of 
London and Messrs. Norbury and Hemm of Manchester be 
deputed to the workmen of Messrs. Hibbert and Platt, to pre- 
vail on them not to leave their situations, but to accept the 
proposals of Mr, Platt.’” This deputation accordingly went to 
Oldham, and announced to the workmen that, if they gave up 
work, they could expect no assistance from the society. In 
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the course of another conference with Mr. Platt, it was agreed 
that the machines in dispute should pass into the hands of the 
skilled workmen at Christmas 1851, instead of Whitsuntide 
1852; and the agreement thus altered was adopted by the 
workmen on the 16th of May. At the end, however, of July 
1851, fresh disputes arose in Oldham. The obnoxious foreman 
had not been removed, as was promised; and the complaints 
against his behaviour from the workmen under him still conti- 
nued. Accordingly, on the 26th of July, the workmen deter- 
mined to strike, unless the overseer was dismissed. Mr. Platt 
had just then a number of pressing orders, and yielded; and 
the workmen returned to work after a strike of three days. 
They were censured, however, for this conduct by the Executive 
Council in London, and received no donation from the society 
during their strike. 

These details show how entirely the society disapproved the 
demands of the Oldham workmen for the dismissal of the un- 
skilled mechanics. Much less would the society itself have 
put forward such demands. But the easy victory in the overtime 
question at Oldham had excited the most sanguine hopes among 
the members. Eager as they had previously been to make 
vigorous progress in this matter, repeated demands now poured 
in from the branches to the Executive Council to carry out the 
resolution of the assembly of delegates at Birmingham, and 
collect the opinions of the members regarding piecework and 
systematic overtime, and the practice prevailing on this point 
at different places. Accordingly, the committee issued circulars 
to all the branches in June, in which answers to the following 
among other questions were required :—“ How many members 
are there in your district working systematic overtime? How 
many non-society men are there working systematic overtime ? 
How many members are there in your district working piece- 
work? How many non-society men are there working piece- 
work ? Votes of members in your district in favour of abolish- 
ing systematic overtime ? against ? Votes of members in your 
district in favour of abolishing piecework? against?” In 
October the result of the inquiry was known. Never, perhaps, 
among such a large body of men had there reigned more perfect 
unanimity. For the abolition of systematic overtime there 
voted 5709 ; against it, 16. For the abolition of piecework there 
were 5297; against it, 18. At last, on the 24th of November 
1851, the Executive Council announced to the employers that, 
after the 1st of January 1852, the members would cease to work 
systematic overtime and piecework. But not a word was said 
requiring the dismissal of unskilled workmen from self-acting 
machines. Mr, Platt, however, represented the case to other 
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employers as if the Executive Council had made this demand. 
In consequence of his endeavours a lock-out of the workmen 
followed on the 10th of January 1852, an account of which 
may be found in the Report of the Social Science Association 
on trades-unions, 1860. The only points which concern us at 
present are, first, that the society did not demand the dismissal 
of unskilled labourers, and, secondly, that the engineers, during 
the dispute, made repeated proposals to settle the matter by 
arbitration, which were all rejected by the employers. 

After a struggle of three months the workmen were completely 
beaten. They had to sign a declaration that they never would 
attempt to join a trades-union, a promise which no workmen 
kept, though a large number of them preferred to emigrate 
rather than subscribe it. At this crisis the Society for Pro- 
moting Working Men’s Associations came again to their aid. 
One member of that society advanced £1030, afterwards repaid 
with its interest, to a number of men who wished to emigrate 
to Australia. The result of this emigration was the establish- 
ment of branches in Australia. The pecuniary loss which the 
society suffered in the contest amounted to £40,000. Through- 
out this struggle the regular expenses of the society, in the 
shape of allowances during sickness and old age, and towards 
burial, were punctually defrayed. The total expenditure for the 
half-year ending 30 June 1852 amounted to £50,885, 12s. 2d.; 
the actual balance in cash only to £1721, 0s. 11d., against 
which the society owed about £1000 to other societies. But 
this loss did not lead to any disorganization. The rules respect- 
ing contributions, instead of being relaxed, were made more 
stringent. Thus, after the dispute terminated, when there were 
still many members and non-society men out of work, the 
Executive Council asked from the members an extraordinary 
contribution of half a day’s wages, to support the unemployed 
members and non-society men alike, until they should find 
work again. This demand was liberally if not generally com- 
plied with. The Executive Council could not make it obliga- 
tory ; to justify such compulsion the sanction of the assembly 
of delegates or the common consent of the society-men would 
have been necessary. However, a meeting of delegates at Glas- 
gow, in the beginning of June 1852, ordered a compulsory levy 
of 6d. a week for thirteen weeks. Of course these repeated and 
searching calls on the resources of the society-men led to many 


1 “Tn Mr. Hughes’s account the total cost of the struggle to the men is 
estimated at £35,459, 0s. 94. The difference arises from Mr. Hughes having 
placed to regular expenses the sum of nearly £5000, which should have been 
placed to the account of expenses of the lock-out.”—Abstract Report of the 
Council’s Proceedings, 1862, p. 75. 
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defections from their ranks. The number of members, which 
on the 31st of December 1851 had amounted to 11,829, and at 
the end of June 1852 to 11,617, was reduced on the 31st of 
December 1852 to 9757. Thus about 2000 had been excluded 
for arrears. Nevertheless the society was fimancially saved by 
this severity ; and at the opening of the year 1853 it possessed 
a disposable cash surplus of £5500. The principle of the 
levies had thus been justified; and, after this experience, the 
idea of bankruptcy seems inadmissible. ‘“ We would act,” said 
Mr. Allan before the Royal Commission (Q. 706), “in the event 
of danger threatening a disappearance of our funds, precisely as 
we did in 1852; that is to say, we would call on the members 
to contribute each of them half a sovereign or a sovereign, as 
the case might be.” The society-men who had been excluded 
for arrears subsequently re-entered the ranks to a man. The 
engineers, though defeated, came out of the struggle with en- 
hanced reputation. And far from damaging the society, the 
quarrel was rather, as Mr. Allan explained before the Royal 
Commission (Q. 980), “the means of getting a great number of 
persons to join the society who had for years stood aloof from 
it.” Nevertheless, at the assembly of delegates at Glasgow in 
June 1852, the aggressive resolutions against piecework and 
systematic overtime were again expunged from the rules, and 
thereby the chief cause of the past struggle removed. 

It is generally true that the less a historian has to record of 
a people beyond their outward life, the lower they stand in the 
scale of civilisation. Of many nations, in fact, we know no- 
thing, except their wars. Nay, even at the present day, the wars 
of a nation are frequently given to us as its history. The same 
rule applies to trades-unions. At their lowest grade the 
strike is their one object of existence. Frequently they are 
formed merely for some definite contest, and fall to pieces after 
its termination. But even where they have already attained 
that higher stage of social development which attempts to 
satisfy the requirements of domestic life, and to secure order 
and regularity, the public generally knows nothing of them 
except their quarrels. Consequently it believes that their sole 
purpose is to fight out those quarrels. But in reality, at this 
comparatively advanced stage of existence, quarrels about work 
are rare and of small significance in proportion to the whole 
action of the society. This will be seen from the doings of 
the Amalgamated Society since 1852, some particulars of which, 
not in chronological sequence, but grouped and classified, we 
proceed to give. 

1. The first point is the expansion of the society. On the 
31st of December 1852, that is at the close of the year of 
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the struggle, there were 129 branches, with 9737 society-men. 
In the reports of December 1869, 316 branches with 33,915 
society-men are given. The average increase is at the rate 
of from 2000 to 3000 members a year. The greater part 
of this increase is from the admission of individual men; 
but up to the end of 1867, four trades-unions had joined the 
Amalgamated Society, from which they had previously stood 
apart. According to the statement of the general secretary 
before the Royal Commission (Q. 626), between two-thirds and 
three-fourths of the workmen in the trade were members of 
the society in 1867. At the end of 1869, of their 316 branches, 
8 were in Australia, 1 in New Zealand, 4 in Canada, 1 in 
Malta, 1 in Constantinople, 13 in the United States, and 1 at 
Croise in the north of France, where, after permission had been 
obtained from the Prefect of Police, it had been established in 
1864. 

2. The manner in which these 316 branches are conducted 
has been already explained; and it has been stated that, with 
the transfer of the government to a special Executive Council 
in the year 1843, the development of the internal organization 
of the society was completed. But this statement requires to 
be limited. It is true that since that time no further change 
has been made in the rules respecting the constitution of the 
society ; but practically the importance which at first belonged 
to its separate organs has been to a large extent modified. 
This however applies only to the organs of the society as a 
whole; no change has occurred in the absolute self-government 
of the single branches, subject to the rules promulgated by the 
general body. They choose, as formerly, their own officers ; 
they have the substantial management of their own funds ; and 
they exercise over the members a species of jurisdiction similar 
to that of the early guilds, by determining penalties for trans- 
gression of the rules and for breach of trade regulations. 

The principal change which has taken place in the con- 
stitution and government of the society concerns the delegate 
meetings. These, as we have seen, form a kind of parliament, 
strictly tied by their constituents in all votes for introducing 
new principles or altering old ones, and with functions restricted 
to the details of execution. Besides this, the delegate meet- 
ing forms a medium for gathering detailed advice from all 
parts of the country. But even before amalgamation it was 
recognised that this machinery was too clumsy and expensive ; 
and attempts had been made to reform it. With the growth of 
the society the inconvenience increased. The delegates accord- 
ingly resolved in 1854 that, instead of their usual biennial meet- 
ing, their next meeting should be held in 1857. And in 1857 
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they determined that at the beginning of each year a vote of 
the society should determine whether a delegate meeting 
should take place at Whitsuntide. The next meeting was 
that at Manchester in 1864. These meetings have become rare 
because they have become superfluous. When an emergency 
arises, the electors are at once appealed to, and the question is 
submitted directly to their votes. This reform was not effected 
without some opposition, especially on the part of single 
branches in Scotland. But the new mode of proceeding was 
confirmed by a general vote, and approved by the delegate 
meeting in 1864, which merely recommended to the Council 
to make the members vote only in cases of the extremest 
necessity, and empowered the general Executive Council alone, 
and not the local Executive Council, to arrange the voting. In 
all other questions the Council was left free. 

But it was not merely on questions of principle that the 
delegate meeting proved superfluous. It had become useless 
also for the elaboration of schemes previously resolved upon. 
Its numbers were against it. For example, in 1864 there 
were 260 delegates; and even in earlier times the delegates 
had repeatedly left to the Council the practical elaboration 
of the principles agreed upon, as a task unsuited to a large 
assembly. This duty now invariably devolves upon the Coun- 
cil, which first collects the opinions of the separate branches, 
and then guides its decision by their votes. The process of 
deliberation is now less clumsy and less expensive. The 
branches constantly report to the Council, and make corre- 
sponding proposals. In questions of general importance, the 
Council orders, if necessary, a statistical inquiry, and then sub- 
mits its proposals to the votes of the members. If the question 
is local, the Council assembles the delegates from the branches 
of the district. Such an assembly took place at Manchester in 
the beginning of 1867. Its expenses amounted to £65, 10s. 
Thus the monster delegate meeting, which cost £4000, has 
become superfluous in every respect. 

The abolition of the delegate meeting greatly strength- 
ened the position of the Council, which since 1864 has itself 
become a small assembly of delegates. It consists now of 37 
members: 11 form the local Executive Council, and are chosen 
in turn from the 23 different London branches; the remaining 
26 are chosen from the different country branches. All toge- 
ther form the general Executive Council. The local council 
manages the regular business of administration; but in all 
cases of importance a meeting of the General Council is held. 
This Council, like a senate, has the right of proposing measures 
to the society and submitting them to its votes. It can, with 
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the consent of the members, levy contributions; and it decides 
in all cases of appeal against the decisions of a branch. For- 
merly an appeal was possible from the Council to the delegate 
meeting; but now the 26 provincial members of the General 
Council compose the appellate tribunal against the decision of 
the Local Council. In some disputes between the branches and 
the Council an appeal may be made to the members collectively. 
In these rare cases the parties make their written statements of 
the matter in dispute, which are printed and circulated among 
the members, who then vote. The Council also distributes 
the extraordinary allowances which the society grants, and 
determines all matters of trade. The members of the Council 
must have belonged for five years to the society. They are 
chosen half-yearly, but so that, at least in the Local Council, one 
member retires each month. The reason of this gradual recon- 
struction is the necessity of keeping in the Council men expe- 
rienced in matters of business, The retiring members are 
eligible for re-election, although, as a rule, they are not imme- 
diately re-elected, since the choice lies with different branches 
alternately. The annual lists of members rarely exhibit the 
same names recurrently. 

The Council is the supreme court of the society; and the 
general secretary is its most influential member. To attain the 
position he must enjoy the general confidence; and having 
attained it, he is subject to the constant control of the 
Council in the performance of his official duties. He must 
undergo re-election every three years by a general vote, or at 
a delegate meeting, if one is then sitting. The general 
secretary of the Engineers, Mr. William Allan, has been 
constantly re-elected since the amalgamation; but this, as the 
example of other societies shows, would certainly not have 
been the case had he given cause for discontent to the mem- 
bers. The general secretary can do nothing without the con- 
sent of the Council. Constitutionally, his powers are limited 
to the execution of their directions. But, practically, his accu- 
rate knowledge of the trade and of the interests of the union 
give him a preponderating influence in the Council and the 
Union, and lend especial weight to his advice. It lies, in fact, 
with him, whether the Union adopts a line of conduct salutary 
or ruinous to the workmen. Thus a government has arisen 
not easily classified in any of the usual categories. The first 
coalitions consisted simply of the workmen of a certain trade 
at a certain place. They were not compactly organized. 
Everything was done by the assembly of the men collectively. 
Nevertheless, as in all assemblies, the action of the whole body 
was restricted, no doubt, to affirming or negativing the main 
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features and cardinal principles of the proposal before them. 
The working out of these principles was undoubtedly confined 
to a few trustworthy leaders. These conditions, common to all 
assemblies, are now established by rules in the administration 
of the society, and developed to suit more extensive relations. 
The 34,000 members content themselves with affirming the 
principles of the measures which they wish to be carried 
through. For working out and administering these principles, 
they choose their Council and secretaries. They define the 
principles on which they wish to be governed, and leave their 
leader to apply them to all details. They reserve to them- 
selves the ultimate control. The leader always remains re- 
sponsible to them. Conduct of which they disapproved would 
immediately cost him his office. But, except in such a case, 
they do not change their leader lightly ; but they retain him 
as long as he is capable of serving them. 

A necessary condition of this mode of administration is a 
periodical inquiry respecting the wishes of the members and 
the actual conditions of the trade. Hence the trades-unions 
expend great care upon statistics. The general secretary of 
the Engineers employs an entire staff of assistants in the 
disposition and preparation of the materials which come in to 
him. Nowhere are there to be found more detailed and trust- 
worthy data concerning the relations of labour. The statistical 
inquiries of the Society are either regular or extraordinary. 
Every branch secretary is bound to report monthly on the state 
of the trade in his district, whether “good, improving, mode- 
rate, slack, dull, steady, unsettled,” or the like, and to give the 
number of members receiving allowances for being out of work. 
These statistics are extremely instructive. Those who believe 
that the employer alone sustains all the losses arising from 
fluctuations and stoppages in trade, while the workman enjoys 
uninterruptedly a fixed, if moderate, income, would find from 
these monthly returns that such a position is untenable. 
Every depression of trade reacts immediately upon a larger or 
smaller number of workmen whom it throws out of employ- 
ment. The statistics of the sums spent during the last year 
upon the support of the unemployed are very instructive. The 
great depression of industry which followed the failure of 
Overend, Gurney, and Co., raised the total of these sums 
from £14,070 in 1865 to £22,782 in the following year, to 
£58,243 in 1867, and to £64,979 in 1868, whilst the portion of 
them expended in the support of workmen who had lost 
their employment from disputes with their employers in the 
years 1867 and 1868 amounted to only £7000, and in the pre- 
ceding years to still less. On the other hand, every improve- 
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ment in trade shows itself at once in a corresponding decrease 
in the number of the unemployed. Another regular return 
was initiated in 1854. The branch secretary was ordered, on 
the death of a member, to report his age and the cause of his 
death. The object was to ascertain the diseases to which the 
members of the trade are most subject, and the average duration 
of their life. The society from time to time compiles tables 
of the average age of members, besides annual lists of the ages 
of newly-elected members of other trades-unions. In like 
manner the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
publishes yearly statistics of the average rate of wages and the 
state of the labour market in the branch districts, in order to 
show the progress in the improvement of the scale of wages 
and in shortening the hours of labour. 

Besides these regular inquiries, an extraordinary one is 
periodically held, with a view to procure a perfect and detailed 
knowledge of the conditions of trade. The first inquiry of this 
kind took place at the commencement of the dispute in 1852; 
another, much more comprehensive, was undertaken in 1862. 
It extended to such minute details that it enabled the Council 
to decide in all trade matters with complete security. The re- 
sult was printed, but only for the use of the Council. It fillsa 
folio volume of 128 pages. It would be difficult to find any 
statistical inquiry on the relations of labour which can be com- 
pared with this for comprehensiveness, and for the capacity 
shown in its preparation. As it was compiled by the workmen 
for their own exclusive use, its authority is unimpeachable. 
Another extraordinary inquiry took place in 1868, concerning 
the number and the age of children employed in trade. 

3. The relations of employers and employed from 1852 have 
been characterized by one prominent fact. Since the great 
battle of that year no quarrel, no strike, or lock-out, of any 
importance whatever has occurred. The history of the Amal- 
gamated Engineers confirms, therefore, the axiom which has 
been frequently applied to all trades in common, that with a 
trades-union which has once fought a pitched battle a second 
contest never occurs. The struggle of 1852 exercised a salu- 
tary effect on both parties. They had measured each other’s 
strength, and had learned to respect one another. The sanguine 
expectation of the workmen, that the mere existence of their 
power, without any further effort, would secure obedience to 
their demands, received a check. The thought of seizing at 
once a higher social position was entirely destroyed. They 
learned not to forget the power of their opponent when 
contemplating their own. Their demands are now put for- 
ward with prudence and regard to the possibilities of success. 
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It is true that the attainment of a demand by a strike is not 
absolutely excluded. But such a contingency is not lightly 
contemplated. On the contrary, “the members generally,” as 
Mr. Allan expressed himself before the Royal Commission 
(Question 827), “ are decidedly opposed to strikes, and the fact 
of our having a large accumulated fund tends to encourage that 
feeling amongst them. They wish to conserve what they have 
got ; as I have heard it put here, the man who has not got a 
shilling in his pocket has not much to be afraid of, but with a 
large fund such as we possess, we are led to be exceedingly 
careful not to expend it wastefully ; and we believe that all 
strikes are a complete waste of money, not only in relation to 
the workmen, but also to the employers.” On the other hand, 
the contest of 1852 taught the employers that it is possible to 
conquer, but not to annihilate, a trades-union. They felt the cost 
even of victory ; and success has become much more doubtful 
with the increasing size of the society. “It would be folly,” 
said Mr. C. F. Beyer of the Gorton Foundry in Manchester, 
before the Royal Commission (Question 18,865), “for a single 
establishment to fight the club.” And another employer (Ques- 
tions 19,067-19,071), declares it to be impossible for even a 
union of employers to resist successfully for any length of time 
the union of the workmen. The nature of the case renders the 
permanent success of a union of employers almost impossible. 
The normal and natural relations between them are those of 
rivalry and competition, and it is against their nature to fight in 
concert. The longer the struggle lasts, the greater will be the 
temptation of the single employer to make his own fortune by 
deserting his class and concluding a separate peace. And 
experience shows that the employers are far less proof against 
this temptation than the workmen. Accordingly, while the 
society, on the one hand, guards itself against making thought- 
less demands, the employers, on the other hand, no longer 
delay to fulfil its reasonable wishes. 

The manner in which the society since 1852 has put forward 
its demands is by means of deputations to the employers. 
Three or more of the workmen from the firm, often accom- 
panied by members of the Executive Council or special 
delegates, represent their grievances to the employer. The 
matter is then talked over; and generally the workmen receive 
what they ask, or a compromise is effected. The Executive 
Council has prevented numberless strikes in this manner. 
Thus in the year 1865 it obtained a formal recognition of the 
society’s rules about the “ piece-master system” at Boston; 
the same thing happened at Oldham with Mr. Platt in 1866. 
If the deputation fails to accomplish its object, no further step 
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can be taken till the decision of the Executive Council has been 
obtained. A branch which sets up a strike for itself is severely 
reprimanded, and receives no assistance from the funds of the 
society. Nevertheless there have been since 1852 several inde- 
pendent strikes of single branches. Unlike other trades-unions, 
however, in similar circumstances, the society has not been 
drawn into the dispute. In other unions, when all the employers 
of a district have been induced by the strike of the workmen of 
one firm to close their manufactories, from that moment the 
struggle of the branch, though commenced in defiance of the 
rules, has become legal in the eyes of the trades-union, and the 
men on strike have received its support. This happened in the 
strike of the Stonemasons in 1859, and in that of the Puddlers 
in 1865. It is clear that the system of negotiation by depu- 
tations paved the way for the chambers of labour which were 
inaugurated and made permanent by Mr. Mundella. As early 
as the contest of 1852, the society repeatedly declared itself 
ready to accept arbitration. It energetically supported the 
attempts of Parliament in 1856 and 1860 to constitute courts 
of arbitration; and it welcomed with joy the success of Mr. 
Mundella’s scheme. 

The few instances in which the society, since 1852, has had 
to fight out purely local disputes, are as follows. In the year 
1855 there was a dispute with the firm of Messrs. Sharp and 
Roberts at Manchester. A newly-entered overseer had dis- 
missed a number of skilled workmen and taken apprentices in 
their place. The society sought to obtain the re-engagement of 
those workmen. As however the firm refused this, and the 
society was not able to enforce its demands, the affair ended 
by the workmen obtaining employment elsewhere. In 1864 a 
strike on a small scale occurred at Belfast on account of piece- 
work. Through the mediation of the Executive Council this 
was soon terminated in favour of the workmen, Similar 
disputes took place at Keighley, Sidney, Blackburn, and 
Manchester, most of them in consequence of the mode 
of payment for piecework and the disproportionate employment 
of boys. Some disputes occurred at Hull, Huddersfield, and 
Preston, on the question of an increase of wages ; but these took 
place without the knowledge of the Executive Council. None 
of these disputes, however, were of importance. All were soon 
ended either in accordance with the wishes of the workmen or 
by a compromise. Once the society was drawn into a dispute 
which was not directly its own. In 1866 the ship-joiners on 
the Clyde demanded a reduction of the hours of labour from 
sixty to fifty-seven hours a week ; the employers in consequence 
locked out all their workmen and many members of the Amal- 
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gamated Society were thrown out of employment. The matter 
was however accommodated after a month on conditions nearly 
the same as those proposed by the Amalgamated Society. 
Another trifling dispute with the employers gave the society 
an opportunity of acting like the unions in their first phase, 
in defence of the law. According to an existing law, the 
engineers who have the care of steam-engines used in the 
whale-fishery must be furnished with testimonials to their 
competence. In 1864 the shipowners in Dundee, on repre- 
senting that no such trained workmen existed, obtained an 
exemption from the Board of Trade. The representation, 
however, was contrary to fact; for there were eighteen legally 
qualified machinists in Dundee. The Executive Council there- 
upon sent to the Board of Trade proof of the worthlessness of 
the shipowners’ statement, and reminded the President that he 
had exceeded his powers in suspending the operation of a law. 

These disputes show that the trade policy of the society since 
1852 is identical with that pursued before the amalgamation. 
It avoids direct interference in the matter of wages, both as 
regards individual members and the community at large. The 
rate of each man’s wages is left entirely to contract between 
the employer and employed. Afterwards, if the member appre- 
hends that he does not receive the wages he deserves, he can 
lay his grievances before the branch. If the branch finds them 
just, and the member is still refused his demand for higher 
wages by the employer, then he receives the donation benefit. 
If, however, the branch finds that his pay is proportionate to 
his merit, his grievance is not entertained, and he receives no 
donation if he leaves off work. On the other hand, the 
society admits no member who does not earn the average wages 
prevailing in his district, or excludes him if he has been ad- 
mitted. The lists of the members excluded, which are annexed 
to the annual reports of the society, invariably show several 
cases of expulsion “for not receiving the ordinary rate of 
wages.” 

Similarly, in the regulation of wages in common the society 
has never directly interfered since 1852. The strikes for higher 
wages have all been the work of branches, without the know- 
ledge of the Executive Council. It is a remarkable fact that 
the wages of the members in and around London, for the space 
of ten or twelve years, fluctuated very little, if at all. And this 
goes to prove that the principal aim of the society is not to 
enforce the maximum of wages attainable; for in that case 
it would have availed itself of every improvement in the 
state of trade to raise the seale. Its object is rather to make the 
life of the workman even, regular, and secure; and, as the engi- 
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neers earn sufficient wages for the ordinary wants of life, the 
society aims chiefly at shortening the hours of labour and 
introducing regularity in business. This is most clearly shown 
in the lock-out on the Clyde in 1866. The society negotiated 
then for a shortening of the time of work; and the Executive 
Council recommended the men on strike to be content with a 
reduction of wages for a corresponding decrease of working 
hours. Upon this basis a reconciliation between the contend- 
ing parties was effected. 

The principal means by which the society endeavours to 
promote regularity of employment are resistance to overtime, 
and the limitation of the piecework system, and of the employ- 
ment of a disproportionate number of boys. Where piecework 
exists the society raises no objection; but it strongly opposes 
its introduction elsewhere. Against the piece-master system, 
however, it everywhere contends, unless the profits are shared 
with the workmen. The piece-master is a workman who under- 
takes by contract a certain piece of work, as the construction of 
a locomotive, either working in person, or merely superintend- 
ing and employing other workmen at weekly wages. These 
are urged as much as possible, since the more work is squeezed 
out of them during the week the smaller portion for weekly 
wages will have to be deducted from the sum to be received by 
the piece-master for the whole piece of work, and the larger his 
remaining profits. For the same reason he employs as many 
cheap boys as possible in preference to full-paid adults. The 
society thinks it wrong “ for one or two men out of a dozen to 
drive their fellows like slaves, always with them, always driv- 
ing them, in order to reap the sole advantage of the extra labour 
of others for themselves.” It demands therefore that the 
piece-master shall divide the surplus of the contract-money for 
the whole work, over and above the sum-total received for 
weekly wages, with all the workmen employed on the work, 
whether apprentices, non-unionists, or members, and that each 
man’s share shall be in proportion to his wages. A higher rate 
of wages is to be reckoned to the piece-master; and he is to 
receive from five to ten per cent. of the surplus, previous to 
any deductions, for his superintendence. From the years 1858 
and 1859, perpetual complaints were made of the abuse of the 
piece-master system. But the Council, instead of sanctioning 
active proceedings, ordered its statistical inquiry into the whole 
conditions of work in the trade; one of the results of which 
was that the piece-master system, without a share of the profits, 
was shown to exist only in very few places. The Executive 
Council confined itself accordingly to adopting two resolutions 
for the division of the profits among all the workmen at one 
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piece, whether apprentices, non-unionists, or members. Mem- 
bers refusing to divide the profits, or submitting contentedly to 
the refusal, were for the first offence to be fined 10s.; for the 
second, 20s.; and to be punished for the third by expulsion. 
By order of the assembly of delegates in 1864 these resolutions 
are read out to every member on his entering the society. As 
regards the employment of children, the society had to display 
an extraordinary activity. The practice of employing children 
of six years of age in the workshops began to spread rapidly in 
the trade. The Executive Council, in 1866, set on foot an 
inquiry to ascertain how far this practice had spread. The 
next year a Bill for the Extension of the Factory Acts was 
brought into Parliament ; and, in opposition to the endeavour of 
certain workmen to induce the Home Secretary not to extend 
the provisions to the Machine trade, the society sent deputa- 
tions to members of the Government and of Parliament, and by 
a statement of the facts secured the adoption of the Bill as it 
was originally framed. 

4. Besides the defensive measures which have been discussed, 
the society displays a remedial activity in numerous acts of 
assistance. These are of two kinds, one kind more germane to 
a trades-union, the other to an insurance company. 

The first and principal form of assistance is the donation in 
case of want of work. Since 1852 this has been 10s. a week 
for fourteen weeks, for the next ten weeks 7s., and for the next 
ten 6s. The society thus protecting its members against 
poverty caused by fluctuations in productive industry does the 
work of an insurance company. But it is not satisfied with 
keeping unemployed members from starvation. The drain 
upon its funds thus caused forces it to endeavour to procure 
work for its members. Even before amalgamation it made 
arrangements to this effect, and these arrangements are now 
systematically developed. Every branch has vacant-books in 
which all members out of work must enter their names. In 
Manchester and Glasgow, where the members are very numerous, 
there are proper offices with clerks for that purpose. It fre- 
quently happens that employers who want men send for them 
to these registry-offices. Where this is not the case, a workman 
from each workshop reports every vacancy, for which the office 
sends a candidate. Work is sometimes thus procured for non- 
unionists, but only when no member is out of work. A member 
who wishes to procure a place for a non-unionist must first 
obtain the sanction of the president and secretary of the branch. 
But if a member is himself in receipt of relief, and helps a non- 
unionist to a place, all payment to him is stopped for three 
months. A further provision on behalf of the labour-market is 
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exhibited in the monthly reports of the branch secretaries on 
the state of work in their districts. These are printed as they 
come in; and the members then out of work are transferred, at 
the expense of the society, from places where trade is bad to 
others where it is good. In addition to this, members on tramp 
in quest of employment receive assistance for travelling. At 
some branches beds are supplied to them. In this manner the 
trades-unions perform a work which would otherwise be incum- 
bent, in their own interest, on the employers, and towards which, 
in the time of the guilds, they contributed, namely, the constant 
and prompt relief of the labour-market. The trades-unions 
have, however, achieved this result, that the freedom of locomo- 
tion in England is a reality. They were the first to introduce 
a prompt supply of labour from places where there was no 
demand for it to others where there was. In theory the full 
freedom of changing residence, ought, as a matter of course, to 
produce this effect ; but in practice it never does. The trades- 
unions also alone have set the example of a serious endeavour 
to balance, in different places, the rate of wages and the hours 
of work. In theory this also should take place spontaneously ; 
but in practice such an equilibrium does not exist, as is shown 
by the statements of the officers of the society (see Q. 655-671 
in the report of the Royal Commissioners), and by the statistics 
of wages. 

The society in thus distributing the force of labour over the 
whole country, and regulating the supply in the different 
markets, and in the entire trade, discharges the office of a trades- 
union. But it does so still more in supporting the men who 
leave their work in order to resist aggressions on the part of 
the employer, or to secure more favourable conditions of em- 
ployment. This is what is popularly supposed to be the whole 
duty of a trades-union. So far, however, from its engrossing 
the energies of the society, whole years have passed since 1852 
during which no contest has arisen. Only 10 percent. of the sum 
spent since the lock-out in 1852 upon the support of the unem- 
ployed has been applied to the relief of those who had lost work in 
consequence of disputes with their employers. And this percent- 
age was only paid in part from the regular contributions of the 
members, the smaller part coming from the Trade-protection 
Fund, now called the Contingent Fund. It has already been seen 
how the amalgamation brought about a new arrangement of this 
fund. When members became entangled in a contest with their 
employers, in which principles affecting the whole trade were 
in question, they were to receive 15s. a week instead of the 
ordinary allowance of 10s. The additional 5s. was to be taken 
from a special trade-protection fund. When the delegate 
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meeting in 1852 rescinded paragraphs 22 and 23 of the rules, 
this fund was abolished; but it was re-established in 1855 
by means of levies, upon the representation of several branches 
and by a general vote; and in 1856 it was determined that a 
yearly quota of the society’s revenue should be applied towards 
its maintenance. Several branches nevertheless, as well as 
the Executive Council, took an unfavourable view of the fund ; 
and as often as it has been exhausted a dispute has arisen 
regarding its renewal. The delegate meeting in 1857 did not 
abolish it again, but resolved that it should be renewed at all 
times by extraordinary levies, and that the money collected 
by the regular contributions of the members should never be 
employed for its formation. They thought that, if the mem- 
bers had to replenish it by direct contributions, they would 
not easily re-establish it except on occasions of real importance, 
and that the check thus given to any needless demand for such 
a fund would not prevent its formation in times of absolute 
necessity. When the fund was again exhausted in 1858, and 
again in 1862, the feeling against its renewal was so strong 
that the Executive Council, in spite of repeated solicitations, 
refused to submit the question of its re-establishment to the 
society. In 1866, however, it was renewed. As a rule, it is 
renewed whenever contests either have happened or are immi- 
nent, and when the minds of the members are in consequence 
excited. In a normal state of affairs their disposition is 
decidedly opposed to it. 

The sums spent from the 1st of January 1851 to the 31st of 
December 1868 upon the support of men out of work amount to 
£425,844, or £1, 2s. 34d. per member annually. Deducting 
from this £40,000 spent in the lock-out of 1852, there remained, 
according to the statement of the general secretary, in which 
on an average ten per cent. annually is reckoned for the support 
of members engaged in contests, a total of £347,260 applied 
from 1851 to 1868 to the relief of men out of work from the 
normal conditions of trade. 

A union for regulating trade must relieve its members; and 
it would be perfectly natural if it assisted them in emigrating. 
When the amalgamation took place some resolutions were 
passed to that effect. Their application was limited by the 
delegate meeting in 1854 to those periods when the 
revenue amounted to £4 a head, which sum was reduced in 
1857 to £3. The assistance was not to be for individual and 
independent emigration, but for such emigration as was for the 
interests of the society. “So long as trade is comparatively 
good at home, and the number out of employment not greater 
than may reasonably expect to obtain employment within a 
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short time, the society has no need of emigration ; and it is 
only when there are a great number out of employment, and 
when in all probability every man who is out is likely to 
absorb more of the society’s funds in donation-benefit than the 
amount allowed for emigration amounts to, that the society 
will be benefited. As an acknowledgment of this principle, 
and as a means of protecting the society’s funds, emigration 
relief will not be granted until there are 7} per cent. of the 
whole of the members out of employment. When that time 
arrives, it may be said that there is a sufficient surplus in the 
market to justify the society in expending a portion of its funds 
in removing it, and so endeavouring to amend the general con- 
tion of the trade.” The society has never yet been in a posi- 
tion to grant assistance in accordance with this rule. In the 
budget of other trades-unions, however, it forms a regular item 
of expenditure. 

In its other forms of relief, the Amalgamated Society exhibits 
the character of an insurance company. Such are the allow- 
ances for sickness, which amount to 10s. a week for twenty-six 
weeks, and 5s. a week for the rest of the illness. During the 
eighteen years between 1851 and 1868 inclusive, this relief 
amounted to £161,388. The Poor-law guardians thoroughly 
appreciate the alleviation thus given to the ratepayers, as has 
been shown by their attempts to claim the society’s allowance 
for insane members, who are however excluded from the re- 
ceipt of aid. But such a permanent incapacity as blindness or 
paralysis entitles the member to a donation of £100. The 
grant is made by the Executive Council, upon medical certifi- 
cate, and upon the motion of the branch to which the member 
belongs. Such relief has amounted to £16,000 in the eighteen 
years. The allowances for old age are given to all members 
who are fifty years old, and incapacitated by age, and who have 
been members uninterruptedly for eighteen years. If these 
conditions are complied with, the man receives 7s. a week as 
long as he lives. Should he have been a member for twenty- 
five years in succession when he first made his claim, he receives 
8s. a week; if for thirty years, 9s. According to the monthly 
reports for the year 1869, the society numbered 167 members 
of this last class of recipients, 97 of the second, and 117 of the 
first, in all 381, in an aggregate of 33,915 members. The total 
amount of this relief granted during the eighteen years was 
£45,272. There is also a burial allowance. On the death of a 
member whose arrears do not amount to more than 16s., the 
treasurer pays £12 to his widow, or administrator, or next of 
kin. Any arrears are deducted. On the death of his wife a 
member receives £5; and in that case only £7 remains for his 
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own burial. The total amount of burial allowances granted by 
the society during the eighteen years was £50,250. Finally, 
there is a form of relief, resolved upon at the delegate meet- 
ing in 1852, which again assimilates the society to an insur- 
ance company, viz., compensation for the loss of members’ tools 
by fire. The loss must first be proved to the satisfaction of the 
branch-committee. This relief is never to exceed £5, and is 
raised by a levy. 

In addition to these regular forms of relief, the society makes 
extra grants from what is called the benefit fund, which has 
existed since 1854, and is raised from time to time by means of 
levies, for members who are in circumstances of special distress, 
such as sickness or want of work, and at the same time have 
a numerous family to maintain. During the cotton-famine in 
Lancashire, from 1862 to 1864, the society expended from this 
fund alone £3000 upon its members in the cotton districts. 
The total sum spent in this manner during the fourteen years 
from 1854 to 1868 amounted to £12,526. 

A further extraordinary relief is often granted to members 
who are prosecuted by their employers, or are themselves 
obliged to prosecute in order to enforce their rights, as, ¢.g., the 
fulfilment of a contract, or such a claim as arose in 1854, when 
the widow of a member killed by the bursting of a damaged 
boiler sued the railway company, which was constantly using 
defective machinery. The Executive Council always, of course, 
examines beforehand the legal merits of the case. Without 
this assistance it would be scarcely possible for a workman, 
considering the enormous cost of litigation in England, ever 
to go to law. The funds for this purpose are invariably raised 
by special contributions. 

Besides relief to its own members, the society also assists 
other trades in their contests with their employers. The fund 
for this purpose is raised by levies. Thus in 1859-60 the 
society granted £3100, after a preliminary general vote, to the 
London builders, who were then engaged in a contest of great 
importance to working men in general. In 1864 the society 
gave £1120 to the locked-out at Preston, and in 1866 £1000 to 
the locked-out file-cutters at Sheffield. The sum-total of relief 
granted to other trades during fifteen years amounted to 
£10,375. A liberality on so large a scale served, of course, 
materially to raise the influence of the society among the 
working classes. The entire aggregate of relief granted by the 
society from 1851 to 1868 amounted to £721,655. 

5. The sources from which this relief flows are the regular 
contributions and the extraordinary levies on the members. 
From the annual surplus of these revenues over the expenditure 
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the society at the end of 1866 had amassed a capital amount- 
ing to £138,113. At the close of 1868, however, it had de- 
creased to £98,699, in consequence of the great want of work 
which had prevailed since 1866. 

Before the amalgamation a chief question with the society 
was the investment of its capital. After 1851 a solution was 
sought in the direction of the co-operative movement. The con- 
test of 1852 materially assisted this movement. The society 
had already thought of forming a productive association in 
Liverpool ; and individual members had actually formed such 
associations. But when defeat came in April, when the 
accumulated capital had disappeared in a few weeks, and 
neither large contributions from other trades nor loans of money 
had availed to save the society from ignominious terms of 
capitulation, the conviction became general that, in place of the 
violent but fruitless means heretofore adopted to improve the 
position of the working man, deeper and more systematic 
remedies would have to be applied. The Executive Council 
in its publications, and the individual members in their declara- 
tions, were unanimous in this opinion; and an agitation arose 
in favour of productive associations. This led to a commission, 
directly issued to the Executive Council by the delegate 
meeting in 1852, to make proposals for the establishment of 
such associations in connection with the society. But before 
the money was applied to carrying out these proposals the 
votes of the members were to be taken. The matter did not 
come to a practical issue till 1854. In that year the delegate 
meeting at Leeds offered a prize for the best essay on the 
outlay of the funds of trades’ unions, which was won by Mr. 
Edward Vansittart Neale. His scheme was to erect a manu- 
factory of machines. The question accordingly was submitted 
to the votes of the members, whether £5000 should be devoted 
to the erection of workshops to find employment for members 
of the society. But the matter had dragged over too long a 
time ; and the interest once taken in it had subsided. Of course 
the proposal obtained a majority of votes. But the voters were 
few. There were 2939 ayes to 1716 noes, giving a majority of 
1223. The minority, however, remonstrated against carrying 
into execution a vote in which so few had participated, and 
against which there existed an opposition proportionately so 
strong. In the delegate meeting of 1857 again the majo- 
rity was for the proposal; but they did not wish “to enforce 
their opinion, because they thought that to introduce a prin- 
ciple, which required great unanimity and good feeling to carry 
out, into a society among the members of which there existed 
great difference of opinion, was not the way to insure its suc- 
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cess.” The members, on the other hand, were recommended to 
make attempts towards the establishment of productive associa- 
tions independently of the society. No further efforts have to 
our knowledge been made since. The associations which had 
been formed during the contest in 1852 all degenerated. The 
principle of association was abandoned ; and they became for the 
most part ordinary manufactories. At present, we believe, only 
one of them survives. 

And indeed there are strong reasons why such alliances of 
productive associations with trades-unions must always be 
unsuccessful. In the first place, though it has often been con- 
sidered possible, it is in reality impossible, that a co-operative 
factory should subsist under the condition of affording imme- 
diate employment to members out of work. Such experiments 
may have met with a temporary success ; but this was always in 
trades where, as in the case of the cork-cutters in London, no out- 
lay of capital was necessary beyond the material to work upon and 
such tools as the workmen generally possessed, and where the 
members had to incur no expenditure for machinery or costly 
buildings, but only to provide a roof over their heads. In all 
factories requiring a large investment of capital such instant 
employment would be impossible. The natural result would 
be that to-day a large number of workmen would be employed, 
to-morrow a few; to-day this workman, to-morrow that; to- 
day much work would be done, to-morrow little or none. With 
such a system, the most flourishing times of trade, when orders 
are abundant and all workmen employed, would be the most 
disastrous for the society’s factory, which would lose the whole 
interest of its capital by having to stop at a time when busi- 
ness was brisk. It is impossible, moreover, that a machine- 
factory should arrange its business according to the number of 
unemployed workmen; it must enlarge or curtail it according 
to the demand for machines. Finally, the longer the same 
workmen remain the better it is for the factory. A profitable 
undertaking therefore would be impossible under this system. 

The only alternative is that the trades-union should hire 
men like any other employer, without regard to the numbers 
of the unemployed. JBut here fresh difficulties arise. The 
chief object of trades-unions is to regulate trade and the con- 
ditions of labour. They aim at a certain amount of wages ; they 
determine the number of working hours, and impose other re- 
strictions for the protection of the workman against the em- 
ployer ; and the members are very zealous for the observance of 
these regulations. Moreover, the trades-union embraces the 
whole trade, excluding none but incompetent workmen. Still, 
though all the members were to bring to the success of an 
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enterprise the necessary skill, yet the indispensable requisite 
for the prosperity of a productive association is a quality not 
characteristic of large masses, but only of the select few. This 
requisite is self-denial on the part of the workmen. It would 
often be necessary to work for small wages, frequently even 
gratis; now on this kind of work, now on that; often for many 
hours, and often overtime. But all these conditions are dia- 
metrically opposed to the line of trades-unions. The neces- 
sary sacrifices would be made by very few members. But 
suppose, further, that the better men amongst the unionists 
were prepared for such sacrifices, still they would only be forth- 
coming where the entire profits of this extraordinary industry 
were their own. But the relation of the trades-union to the 
workmen in its factory would be either that of a stock-jobbing 
company, which would give the workmen no share of the 
profits, or else that of employers in an industrial partnership. 
In the first case, the undertaking would assuredly fail; in the 
second, the trades-union would stultify its own fundamental 
principle—that the benefit of the advantages it confers, and its 
whole practical usefulness, should extend to all the members. 
Further, since all the workmen in the trade, and consequently 
non-unionists also, enjoy the advantages of the union, it 
proceeds on the idea of the activity of the few for the 
benefit of all; but in the industrial partnership supported by 
the whole union, the sacrifices of all would be required for the 
benefit of a few, and just cause would be given for jealousy. 
Lastly, in those instances already mentioned in which members 
of the Amalgamated Society established productive associations, 
a spirit of independence was manifested, and the tendency was 
to uphold the claims of the workmen against the manager as 
jealously as those of the unionists had been upheld against their 
employers, and far too obstinately to allow of the necessary sub- 
ordination to superiors self-chosen and dependent on the work- 
men themselves. There was only one exception to this rule. 
There however the superiors understood so well how to assert 
their authority that they converted the factory into a private 
undertaking of their own. 

But if these difficulties could be surmounted, still the invest- 
ment of the capital of a trades-union in manufacturing asso- 
ciations would be impossible. The money must be so invested 
that it can be realized at any moment. The only way, there- 
fore, in which trades-unions can support such associations is 
by depositing their funds in co-operative banks, 

After the idea of investment in productive associations was 
abandoned, it was proposed to invest in land or buildings. But 
the opinions of the Attorney-General and another lawyer con- 
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vinced the society of the legal impossibility of this plan. The 
capital therefore remained unprofitable till 1864, when the 
Executive Council deputed their president and the general 
secretary to wait on Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to obtain his permission to deposit their money in 
the Post-Office Savings Banks. The society thus acquired, not 
for itself alone, but for the whole of the trades-unions, the 
privilege of lodging their monies to an unlimited amount in 
these savings-banks. 

They did not, however, long enjoy this privilege undisturbed. 
In 1854-5 a Special Committee of the House of Commons had 
been appointed to inquire into the laws respecting Friendly 
Societies; and Lord Goderich had then suggested to the Exe- 
cutive Council that it would be opportune to obtain protection 
for their funds, which were unprotected against embezzlement 
and theft. A conference of all the trades-unions of London 
was therefore held. Deputations were sent to Members of 
Parliament ; and in the Friendly Societies Bill of 1855 a clause, 
drawn up with the assistance of members of the Amalgamated 
Society, was inserted, which gave non-registered societies the 
same legal protection for their funds as registered Friendly 
Societies. As this clause had been inserted at the instance and 
with the co-operation of the trades-unions themselves, and with 
the distinct intention of granting legal protection to their funds, 
they considered themselves perfectly secure. But after twelve 
years, on the 15th of January 1867, Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn declared that trades-unions were societies which restrained 
industry, and were therefore legally incapable of possessing pro- 
perty. Thus all theft and embezzlement of their funds by their 
officers were exempt from punishment; and the Government had 
a right, without further ado, to confiscate the whole of their 
monies invested in the Post-Office Savings Banks. At this 
news a chorus of indignation arose from the working classes. 
They believed themselves duped by former Governments. Hav- 
ing full faith in the protection conceded to them, the societies 
had expunged from their rules a number of restrictive and pre- 
cautionary provisions for the control of their officers. They 
now found themselves defenceless. The Amalgamated Society, 
which had invested more than £40,000 in the Post-Office Sav- 
ings Banks, summoned a large assembly of the trades-unions 
of London on the 21st of February 1867, when nearly 4000 
members were present. A deputation, headed by the general 
secretary of the Engineers, went to Mr. Gladstone, who expressed 
his astonishment at the judicial decision, and promised his co- 
operation for the removal of the wrong. It was redressed by 
the Statute 31 and 32 Vict. cap. 116 (31 July 1868) ; and since 
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that time the funds of trades-unions have enjoyed protection 
and security like any other kind of property. 

6. The internal activity of the society since 1852 having 
now been described, it only remains to mention three traits of 
its external aspect, in order to complete the.picture. 

It may be mentioned, first, that in 1862 the society joined the 
London Trades’ Council, which was formed in that year, and 
usually furnishes its president. The Council is not a confeder- 
acy of the various trades-unions, but rather a committee of 
them, which watches all the transactions and Bills in Parlia- 
ment which concern them, and examines into the rights of 
unionists engaged in disputes, who demand aid from other 
societies. Its efforts are therefore confined to the external 
attitude of the body. It has no voice in the domestic affairs of 
individual unions; and the resolutions which it passes within 
the limits of its sphere of action have no binding authority over 
those unions separately. Soon after the formation of the London 
Trades’ Council, the International Workmen’s Association was 
founded, and the Society declined an invitation to join it or to 
send representatives to the Congress. Few, if any, of the English 
trades-unions, as such, belong to the International Association, 
though individual members are not forbidden to join it in their 
private capacity. 

Secondly may be noticed the openness which characterizes 
the dealings and attitude of the society. Far from shunning 
publicity, it affords the public every opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with its working. All its different publications, the 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly reports, all circulars and sum- 
monses distributed to the members, are regularly forwarded to 
the newspapers for insertion. Besides this, it takes every 
opportunity of arguing its case before the world, Thus in 
1854 it sent a deputation to a conference on the relations of 
capital and labour, appointed by the Society of Arts. After 
the annual congresses of social science had commenced in 1857, 
the Executive Council in 1859 resolved to send a delegate, 
that no misrepresentation of their society, or of other trades- 
unions, might remain unanswered. At the congress in 1861 
their member, Mr. Newton, explained the development and 
working of the society ; and he had already, in 1859, delivered 
a speech at Edinburgh, refuting an attack made by Mr. Adam 
Black on the society and on trades-unions in general. 

The third point is the attitude of the society in matters 
which concern the mass of the working classes. The course of 
this inquiry has already shown it at the front in all those 
industrial questions which are common to trades-unions; in these 
questions it has often taken the lead at no small sacrifice to itself. 
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On the other hand, it took little part in the agitation for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. The resolutions passed by the London Trades’ 
Council in favour of the Reform movement were introduced, it 
is true, by members of the society. But these men acted solely 
in their private capacity ; and several branches objected to the 
proceeding, regarding it as an abandonment of an essential 
principle of trades-unions, namely, non-interference in political 
or religious movements. A formal explanation was thereupon 
made by the Executive Council. “At the same time,” the 
Council continues after this explanation, “we consider the 
Society should not allow either political or religious questions 
to be introduced or discussed at any of its meetings.”? And 
it is the same with the large majority of trades-unions. 

The history of the Amalgamated Engineers derives its im- 
portance not so much from its exhibiting the working of a 
given society as from the insight it affords into the normal de- . 
velopment of the modern trades-unions, of which that society 
is the aptest type. It is therefore relevant to observe, in con- 
clusion, that the changes which have been made, or are proposed 
to be made, in the law affecting trades-unions, since the 
Report of the Royal Commission, are all in the direction of 
increased freedom of association, The Bill brought into Parlia- 
ment this year by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Mundella was based 
on three principles:—1. The perfect freedom of work and of 
employment upon such terms as the individual workman or 
employer may choose to accept; 2. The protection of the pro- 
perty of all associations for purposes not criminal; 3. The 
abolition of special tribunals to try special trade offences, and 
the trial of all such offences by the law and law-courts com- 
mon to all subjects. This Bill became law in the present year; 
and thus, after a struggle of nearly a century, the trades- 
unions obtained a legal recognition. The three stages through 
which their history has led them are similar to those which in 
former times the Frith-guilds and independent Craft-guilds ex- 
perienced. These earlier associations were at first entirely for- 
bidden ; then they existed on legal sufferance; and finally they 
were recognised by the Legislature, and became in due time 
links in the organization of the State, as legal combinations for 
the objects they had in view. The next step in the progress 
of their modern representatives will be the legal establishment 
of Mr. Mundella’s “Chambers of Labour,” with the trades- 
unions to represent the workmen, In this way there will be 
a return to fixity of conditions in the sale of labour between 
employers and employed, such as existed before the degenera- 
tion of the Craft-guilds, and, with that, a return to a well- 
regulated state of industry in general. 

1 Abstract Report of the Counci!’s Proceedings, 1868, p. 13. 





PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND METAPHYSICS. 


TuE three words, philosophy, psychology, and metaphysics, 
are words so frequently confounded, they are words of such 
comprehensive signification, and, lastly, they are words the use 
of which is so absolutely unavoidable by all deep thinkers— 
even those who most dislike the subjects which they represent 
—that it is worth while to attempt accurately to distinguish 
and define their meaning. I believe that they are all necessary 
words, and of perfectly distinguishable meaning ; and I shall 
accordingly attempt to define each of them in turn. 


I. In the times when the word Philosophy was first invented, 
there could have been no question with any intelligent man as 
to its true meaning, nor any need for a definition or explanation 
of it. As the love of wisdom, it stood to signify the whole sum of 
those efforts by which men get to know what is truest, highest, 
most important for their welfare. Nothing was excluded from 
it ; nothing lay outside its circumference. It was the attempt 
to comprise in one view all those relations the knowledge of 
which is our guide to happiness. No one would then have 
dreamed of putting philosophy in antagonism to science, 
and arguing, from the splendid attainments of inquirers in 
certain definite lines, that the deep-rooted instinct of man to 
make a way for himself in the unknown, the unexperienced, 
the novel, the obscure, was henceforth to be quenched and die 
away. Such was not the temptation of a primitive age; they 
had too little accurate knowledge to be inclined to set up that 
which they had as a model to which all the future investiga- 
tions of men must conform; they were not oppressed by the 
magnitude of their possessions ; they had the freedom of all 
first beginnings. What they were not, we are. We have 
gained such wealth of knowledge that we are afraid to desert 
the structures that have been built for us by the energy and 
ability of our predecessors, Here, we think, we are secure; 
here let us remain. Nevertheless in this, as in all other 
respects, the freedom of man must be vindicated. Even in the 
most firmly organized societies different members are per- 
petually severing themselves from the parent body to become 
the founders and originators of a new order of things, to estab- 
lish offshoots and colonies which shall be instinct with a spirit 
as yet unheard of; and so it is with our knowledge. Whatever 
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the solidity of our achievements, there is a necessity for ever to 
refuse to be enslaved by them. -To prevent our enslavement 
is the task of philosophy. Philosophy then is rightly opposed 
to science; but it is opposed to it not as if they were rival 
and incompatible endeavours, nor again as if they were dif- 
ferent methods of pursuing the same object, nor again as if 
they were the pursuit of different branches of knowledge as 
astronomy and geology are different branches. It is opposed to 
science as the germinal impulse is opposed to the perfected 
fruit, as the universal energy of creation is opposed to the 
particular concrete attainment. Astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
all the separate sciences, are the divers kind of produce which 
the teeming force of the human intellect has brought forth to 
the light of day and solidified in concrete manifestation ; but 
the vivifying energy which created these is not confined to 
these, any more than the productive power of nature is limited 
to those plants and animals which at present exist; and the 
creative spirit must ever retire from the cosmos which is its 
accomplished work, and seek new modes of origination from 
the darkness from which it first issued. 

Let us then consider the nature of this philosophical impulse, 
the different views held respecting it, its characteristics in birth 
and growth, its real and true aim as contrasted with that which 
may erroneously be assigned to it. The first idea of those who 
endeavour to take extensive and original views of things is to 
find some formula which shall be applicable to every imagin- 
able circumstance and phenomenon. This was the aim of 
Thales, of Heraclitus, of Pythagoras ; and these celebrated men 
put down water, fire, and number respectively as the ultimate 
foundation, as the key to the solution of all things. What 
notions they had about the value of their doctrines to men, of 
the future progress of the race in knowledge, it would be vain 
to inquire. They doubtless thought, as many after them have 
thought, that they had arrived at finality, that after them none 
could any more move from the centre which they had estab- 
lished; and thus they fell into the first great danger of 
philosophy. The notion that the universe contains some one 
secret, the discoverer of which will be the greatest of mankind, 
is one into which original minds are the most prone to fall. It 
inspires them with the most brilliant ambition, the ambition of 
being the king of the intellects of the world, to whom all 
succeeding inquirers will acknowledge that their own victories 
are due. 

But this notion, that there is any one secret in nature, which 
she jealously hides from us, but which we may, if clever 
enough wrest from her, is the bane of philosophy. As long as 
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it is entertained, it will be useless to try to avert the ridicule 
of men of the world or men of science, who will insist on put- 
ting the awkward question, whether philosophers have yet 
found what they are looking for. Secure in their own success, 
since they sought after the clearly attainable, they will plausibly 
argue that philosophers, in the endeavour to gain a deeper in- 
sight, have grasped at mere moonshine and shadow. 

But let it once be acknowledged that there is no such single 
secret of nature, and philosophy is free again. Secrets enough 
nature has; to unfold them one after another is the highest 
intellectual delight ; it is the very task of philosophy to feel 
that what has hitherto been supposed to be open and plain 
really conceals depths of being, to exhibit which fully is a task 
for long ages. But this is an infinite process; the end of it 
will never be reached. If we are to accept in any sense that 
legend of the veiled Isis, we must interpret the veil as signify- 
ing, not any mysterious self-concealment of an unknown power, 
but the pure open infinity which escapes our apprehension by 
its simple magnitude. 

Nothing has so much tended in modern times to foster the 
idea of a single secret of nature as the great discovery of 
Newton. To those who during the last century saw the un- 
folding of the theory of gravitation, and the universality of the 
region over which it prevailed, it was no unnatural thought 
that this was that to which all future inquiry must be subser- 
vient. And yet, whether gravitation according to Newton’s 
law be really universal or not, it is certain that even physical 
science has not by any means tied itself down by a rigid con- 
nection with the theory. Electricity, magnetism, the develop- 
ment of species, the development of language, are all subjects 
which, at any rate at present, lie quite outside the theory of 
gravitation. It therefore was very useless trouble in many of 
the promoters of spiritual science to endeavour to obtain some 
great spiritual principle which should displace Newton’s theory 
from its imagined position of arbiter of the universe. It was 
more than useless; it was even injurious to them. For the great 
secrets of the universe are not specially disclosed to those who 
have an extraordinary ambition to discover them, but at the 
time when the minds of men are ripe for them. 

When then I say that philosophy has for its aim to quit the 
certain, clear, and definite, and to elicit new modes of origina- 
tion and discovery from the obscure and dark parts of the uni- 
verse, this must not be taken to mean that philosophy has for 
its aim to find out the secret of the universe. Doubtless that 
unity of feeling and impulse, that kinship of nature, which runs 
—so we cannot avoid believing—through all things animate, 
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and as some would think even through what we call the in- 
animate, will impress itself on the philosopher, and guide him 
in his research. Doubtless, too, the philosopher must aim at 
universality. This is an essential part of the distinction between 
him and the scientific inquirer; for the scientific inquirer 
avowedly takes only a portion of the field of knowledge as his 
own. But there is the widest difference between the idea that 
nature has one ultimate secret, and this impulse after univer- 
sality. The latter does not presuppose finality ; the former does. 

To proceed. It is an error to suppose that philosophy is 
connected in a special manner with the science of mind. It is 
an error, too, purely of recent times; no ancient philosopher 
conceived in this way of philosophy. Thales and Heraclitus, 
Plato and Aristotle, all regarded the physical universe as 
material for the most widely speculative intellect. It is true 
that the way in which these four thinkers respectively regarded 
physical research was very different. To Thales and Heraclitus, 
the difference between mental and physical inquiry had not yet 
suggested itself; nor indeed did they contemplate any division 
of the field of knowledge into separate branches. When 
Heraclitus declared that fire was the essence of the universe, 
and that all things are in a state of flux, he did not regard 
himself as a physical inquirer, or as a mental inquirer, but as 
an inquirer simply. In Plato’s time physical science was 
beginning to develop itself as a separate study ; and, as we see 
in the Phedo, he rejected it. But it is to be observed why he 
rejected it. He did not, like many modern writers, allow the 
excellence of physical science, and then set it side by side with 
philosophy, as separate subjects; in which case he would cer- 
tainly have limited the area of philosophy to mental science. 
But he rejected the physical science of his day precisely because 
it was erecting itself as a separate subject, because it did not 
submit itself to that deeper philosophy which he sought to pro- 
mote. So far was he from excluding the physical universe 
from his thought, that in the Timzus he made an elaborate 
theory of it. He did indeed err in this rejection; for none with- 
out deliberately shutting his eyes can deny the splendid success 
of physical science as a separate subject. But his error was the 
error of a noble mind. He had an intellect that imperatively 
demanded unity. He could not endure schism either in the 
universe, or in state polity, or in the thought of man. And it is 
evident that when physical science or any other pursuit sepa- 
rates itself from the central aim of man’s nature, a schism is, to 
a certain extent, produced in that nature. It required more 
experience than Plato perhaps could have possessed to discern 
that such a schism is only superficial, that knowledge is ad- 
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vanced by men’s devoting themselves to the separate branches 
of it respectively, and that such a separation of pursuits does 
not imply that each inquirer is cut off from the central root, 
the unity of the whole, which is on the contrary that which 
supplies to all inquirers their life and energy. Aristotle was 
the first to teach the separation of the sciences; and this was 
one of the greatest steps ever taken in the development of 
knowledge. But Aristotle was very far from thinking that 
knowledge was entirely multiform, and that philosophy had to 
do with one branch of it, and not with another. He was as 
well aware as Plato that all knowledge was a single realm, 
though he had not the enthusiastic eagerness of Plato to con- 
template this whole realm at once. 

It is clear then that in the primitive original idea of philo- 
sophy, investigation into the physical universe formed a part of 
it. It is, however, a different and much harder task to show 
that this is still a part of philosophy—that the physical sciences 
are not independent, isolated systems, but that they have their 
root in the philosophical impulse, and that it is by this impulse 
that they become connected and receive development. And to 
show the full relations of physical science with philosophy, it 
is necessary to have recourse to wider principles than physical 
science can supply. 

All true philosophy seeks, as has been said, to be universal, 
and to contemplate the universe as a whole possessed of an in- 
trinsic unity. Hence all true philosophy must assume that the 
dualism of mind and matter (the broadest division of things 
with which we are acquainted) is only an apparent dualism, 
and that beneath it lies a more comprehensive unity. Every 
true philosopher is penetrated by the sense of this unity, and 
seeks as far as possible to exhibit it. No philosopher has yet 
exhibited it fully ; and the full exhibition of it is more likely 
to come about by the gradual development of thought than by 
any sudden discovery. But there are two ways in which a 
philosopher may attempt, as far as he is able, to exhibit the 
unity of matter and mind, or, to use a better term, spirit. He 
may set down matter as ultimate, and make spirit a function 
of matter; or he may set down spirit as ultimate, and make 
matter a function of spirit. The former is, in one respect, the 
most obvious, and at present certainly the most workable 
method. For the material universe is given to our eyesight as 
a whole; all its parts are continuous; whereas the spiritual 
world appears to consist of a number of isolated, independent 
beings, and it is very difficult to conceive of it otherwise. It 
is then much easier, in our investigations, to consider spirit as 
a function of matter, than to consider matter as a function of 
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spirit. Nevertheless, few who reflect on the question are able 
to resist the conclusion that the universe is, fundamentally, 
spiritual. If we analyse what we mean by matter, we find that 
each of its elements taken separately—such as colour, smell, 
taste, even size and shape—is capable of being considered a 
function of mind. The percipient is as necessary to the exist- 
ence of these elements as is the thing perceived. If there were 
no eyes in the world, there might be the vibration of an un- 
dulatory ether, but there would not be colour in our sense of 
the word colour. It used to be thought that shape and size were 
absolute qualities of matter; but the eminent English psycholo- 
gists have shown that without the energy of the percipient 
these qualities also would fade away into unmeaningness. 
Hence it is that there is no quality of matter which is incapable 
of being exhibited as a function of the percipient mind. But, 
on the other hand, there are spiritual qualities incapable of being 
exhibited as functions of matter. Our passions and emotions 
are purely spiritual, Take anger or fear, for example. The 
signs of anger or fear, the redness or paleness, may indeed be 
exhibited on the face of a man; but these signs are no more to 
be identified with the emotion itself of anger or of fear than 
are the letters of the words anger or fear printed on this 
paper. These considerations appear to prove that if we could 
contemplate the universe as a single whole the fundamental 
character of it would be seen to be spiritual. 

If this be true, then it must be the effort of the philosopher 
to subordinate the material to the spiritual, to assign to every 
external law a meaning derived from the internal, to show that 
gravitation, electricity, the cohesion of granite, the fluidity of 
waters, have in them that which is not without kinship to the 
impulses of man. But this is a hard task; nor, in saying that 
it must be the effort of the philosopher, is it implied that it 
must be his total effort. For the search after knowledge has, 
as was implied in what was said about Plato, a double character. 
Partly we have to throw ourselves freely over the wide realms 
of nature, and gather in the diversity of objects which she pre- 
sents to us; partly we have to discern the unity of character 
and principle prevailing among the diversity of objects. The 
philosopher must not, while pursuing the latter aim, neglect the 
former ; or his philosophy will wither up for want of sustenance. 
He, above all other inquirers, must desire to be catholic, uni- 
versal, uniform ; but there are schisms in our knowledge which 
he must tolerate, to which he must at present submit himself. 

Those philosophers who endeavour to bring to its completion 
this great tendency of philosophy, to exhibit the spiritual unity 
of the world as dominating over and comprising all other laws, 
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are called metaphysicians. Of their methods more will be 
said presently. Here it will be sufficient to remark, that their 
end, though one that all men must hope for and believe in, is 
yet not one immediately practical and visible. Time will, as I 
believe, work on their side ; the material will be gradually pene- 
trated and transformed by the spiritual. But we must beware 
of thinking that metaphysics is the only philosophy, or that the 
physical sciences will remain in their isolated, schismatic state 
until that final culminating moment when they shall be shown 
to be subordinate to the spiritual unity. 

On the contrary, philosophy is even now, and has ever been, 
at work among the sciences. A vast and gradual influence tends 
to bring these separate portions of our knowledge into connec- 
tion with each other—an influence sometimes vaguer, sonietimes 
clearer, but always rising out of vagueness into clearness, some- 
times tending to attach only some two or three sciences together, 
sometimes applicable to the whole range of our knowledge. 
Thus the nebular hypothesis, if true, would connect astronomy 
and geology, and if carried far enough, would probably wholly 
unite these sciences ; but it need not touch upon any science 
but these two, though, of course, it might do so. Thus the 
nebular hypothesis is a philosophical effort, though one of a 
limited character. Its tendency, as far as it goes, is to make our 
knowledge uniform ; but it does not go very far in this direction. 
On the other hand, the theory of evolution, of the development 
of the heterogeneous out of the homogeneous, as given by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, is a very wide philosophical effort; there is 
hardly any portion of our knowledge, material or spiritual, to 
which it is not applicable ; it has a strong tendency to promote 
the unity of our knowledge. Not that even this, or any effort 
within our present capacity, attains to anything like the dimen- 
sions of a final philosophy. It is enough that the tendency 
exists ; that all our knowledge is undergoing a perpetual re- 
modelling, a fundamental change which is not destruction but 
renovation. There is not an atom of it which is not continually 
being set in some new point of view, wherein it is harmonized 
with other portions that have hitherto been supposed alien to 
it. This change is the work of philosophy; and it is evident 
that all philosophy is not spiritual philosophy. The tendency 
of philosophy is spiritual; those who seek to bring all our 
knowledge into harmony will be compelled to have recourse to 
spiritual principles ; but as there are purely material parts of 
our knowledge, so there are purely material ways of harmonizing 
those parts. 

Thus while philosophy has a clear and universal aim— 
namely to bring all knowledge, all reality, into harmony— 
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and while philosophy, as a whole (unless the view here 
maintained be wrong), has a metaphysical and spiritual ten- 
dency, and the principles which will gradually shine clearer 
and clearer in proportion to our increased command of truth 
are spiritual principles, yet this latter belief is no part of 
the meaning of the word Philosophy, as it is a part of the 
meaning of the word Metaphysics ; and the philosopher will not 
bind himself down to any spiritual principle, but will seize upon 
any facts, any forms of representation, which appear to him able 
to harmonize and link together different portions of our know- 
ledge. Thus a philosopher may know his theories to be partial, 
and not universal, as would be the case with those who thought 
of the nebular hypothesis; but he could not call himself a 
philosopher without a belief that his theories directly aided the 
establishment of a universal harmony. 

Here, however, it is that philosophy touches upon science. 
For the essential characteristic of science is, that it submits to 
be partial for the sake of clearness; so that when philosophy 
submits to be partial, even with a view to furthering the uni- 
versal harmony of knowledge, it touches the border of science. 
And in fact there is no clearly marked line between philosophy 
and science; though of some views we may say decidedly, 
“these are scientific,” and of others, “these are philosophical.” 
It is the first aim of the scientific inquirer, not to enlarge his 
range, but to be accurate and complete within his range ; it is 
the first aim of the philosopher to embrace a large compass, so 
that he is compelled to submit to a want of definiteness for the 
sake of universality. The solid masses of knowledge, which we 
call the sciences, stand in a manner isolated, like the planets 
and stars in the heaven; and just as in the material universe 
there floats an ether, dividing and yet uniting the solid orbs, so 
those parts of our knowledge which we are entitled to consider 
fixed and certain are separated and at the same time united by 
large tracts of obscurity, enlightened by only a few elementary 
principles. Philosophy is bound not to shrink from dealing with 
these tracts of comparative obscurity ; the scientific inquirer 
does, with reason, pass them over: but it is not unimportant to 
our welfare that they should be kept before our notice. Thus 
all theories on the nature of things which are too large to be 
corroborated and verified by such observation of facts as we can 
command, and yet are such as within this limitation approve 
themselves to our reason, are essentially philosophical. Scientific 
men are afraid of vagueness; but it is right not to be too much 
afraid of vagueness, though no one should be content with rest- 
ing in it. Those who refuse at the outset to take into their con- 
sideration regions that to their apprehension are dark or dimly 
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lighted, who confine themselves to clear ideas and irrefutable 
logic, will never effect anything original. Few men indeed are 
aware how great their ignorance is; or, if they are compelled 
to own it in any case, their next resource is to represent the 
subject as inaccessible to human inquiry altogether, so that at 
any rate they may not be inferior to others. But the truth is, 
there are immense tracts, of which we are ignorant now, which 
are not necessarily inaccessible to human inquiry, and in which 
patient observation may disclose to us here one gleam, there 
another; and it is a most essential part of philosophy not to let 
us ignore these tracts. Even in such sciences as chemistry and 
astronomy, how much there is which must be true, which will 
be discovered, of which we have not the shadow of an idea now ; 
and how much more when we come to the thoughts and faculties 
of men or of brutes. The obscure, inchoative character of philo- 
sophy is intimately connected with the originality and univer- 
sality of it. 

And if it be objected that what is here said of the obscurity 
of the realms of philosophy is not consistent with what was 
previously said of philosophy being the endeavour to harmonize 
all knowledge, this is by no means the case. Philosophy is not 
responsible for the fact of our ignorance, though it is that which 
convinces us of our ignorance: in obeying the purely free and 
unconfined impulse to know the world in which we live, we do 
actually find that the fields of our knowledge are but as islands 
in an ocean of the unknown. Is it possible, in endeavouring to 
harmonize all reality, to ignore realities which are unknown or 
half known, as if they were non-existent? It is impossible ; 
and therefore philosophy, in the endeavour to be universal, must 
of necessity linger among the obscure. 

Yet philosophy is not alien from science; and if we like, we 
may consider science simply as philosophy contracting itself 
for the moment and bringing itself to a focus. For philosophy 
is nothing more than thought, the thought of the successive 
geuerations of men; and though thought is infinite in its capa- 
city, it can narrow itself to grasp the finite. And when we come 
to the great generalizations of science, the highest successful 
achievements of the human intellect, we feel it not unnatural 
to call the authors of them philosophers. We call Newton a 
philosopher. And again, if we look at these great generaliza- 
tions, it is observable that they were, for the most part, dis- 
tinctly reached by the way of philosophy ; that is, they occurred 
not to men whose minds were bent on the clear and compre- 
hensible, but to men whose minds roamed over the spaces of 
the unknown. The theory that the earth goes round the sun 
was thought of centuries before Copernicus; and even Coper- 
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nicus did not prove it; so gradually did it emerge out of the 
category of the fantastic into the category of the demonstrated. 
Kepler's laws were not certainly thought of before Kepler; but 
if Kepler had not possessed an immense imaginative power, 
such as on other occasions displayed itself in hypotheses seem- 
ingly the most eccentric, all the clear thinking in the world 
would never have discovered what he discovered. Gravitation 
was thought of before Newton; the atomic theory, in quite 
ancient times; the development of species is even yet rather a 
hypothesis believed from its adaptation to our reason, than a 
theorem proved on the evidence of facts. 

One of the best instances of the aid which even a partly 
erroneous philosophical theory may lend to the formation of 
clear science, is afforded by the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
And this is especially noticeable; for the Ptolemaic system 
grounded itself on observation more than most scientific systems 
do; so that if we can see the remodelling impulse, the element 
native to thought, working in this system, it will be plain how 
greatly it must prevail through all science. Now the theory of 
epicycles and eccentrics, on which the whole Ptolemaic system 
was based, and without which it would have been impossible 
to register and preserve those observations which were the in- 
dispensable preliminaries of the Copernican system, was essen- 
tially philosophical, It sprang up in the Platonic school ; it 
was adopted by Aristotle. It was a theory that, rough as it 
was, still demanded the effort of thought, and not merely the 
keen eyesight. It had another characteristic common in philo- 
sophy; in it we see truth gradually emerging from error, the 
truth and the error at first commingled in one hypothesis, and 
then the slow deposition of the error, and the liberation of the 
truth that had previously been contained in solution. The 
theory of epicycles, as is well known, was this: that every 
heavenly body moved in an orbit traced by some point of a 
wheel revolving round another wheel. Now originally, these 
wheels were supposed to be actual material, solid, though in- 
visible bodies, and the planets and stars to be stuck on to 
them, as a stone may stick on to the wheel of a carriage. In 
this form the theory was untrue; yet it contained the germ of 
a truth. Nor perhaps could the truth at first have been set 
forth, or at least have taken hold of the minds of men, without 
the admixture of error. The living truth lay in the dead error, 
as a chicken before it is hatched lies in the eggshell. The hard 
lifeless shell can withstand the external forces which would 
overpower the living thing were it too soon exposed to them. 
And, precisely in the same way, the lifeless, unproductive mass 
of error may, by the fact of its easy intelligibility, take hold of 
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men’s minds far more readily than the exact truth, which is 
always difficult to understand, could have done; and in this 
way the truth is enabled to survive till a period comes when it 
is strong enough to break from the surrounding crust, and de- 
velop without fear. This a process which we constantly see ; 
and where the error is simply dead error, and has not a per- 
nicious activity, it is a very beneficial process. And accord- 
ingly, when Hipparchus came, he discarded that portion of the 
theory of epicycles which had been necessary to render the 
theory originally comprehensible, namely, the materiality of 
the wheels, and retained the rest. And in this form the theory 
of epicycles, in its broad features, was actually true; not the 
highest astronomical truth, not so comprehensive as the hypo- 
thesis of Kepler, but still true and for the time most important. 
And both Hipparchus and Ptolemy would probably have 
agreed in this further characteristic of their theory—that it was 
a tentative theory, which might in time be superseded by some- 
thing better; and this tentativeness, implying as it does a radi- 
cal development and not merely change in the subordinate 
branches of a hypothesis, is essentially philosophical. We 
know at all events that Ptolemy was as well aware of the 
cumbrousness of his epicycles as was Milton or King Alfonso. 
No considerable development can take place, either in any 
separate science, or in the great whole of knowledge, which 
comprises so much that is not yet formed into the solidity of a 
science, without passing through this stage, which is the philo- 
sophical stage—the stage of tentativeness, incompleteness, for- 
mation. But sometimes this stage may be contained within 
very narrow limits. And occasionally, in the development of a 
particular science, the philosophical stage will be confined to 
the breast of one individual, so that to the multitude it will 
appear as if there was no philosophical stage at all—as if the 
science had simply widened from one clear hypothesis to an- 
other equally clear and wider. Thus botany, as a particular 
science, has had perhaps the minimum of philosophical specu- 
lation ; the Linnean classification has been superseded by the 
natural classification, not certainly without tentativeness, but 
with as little tentativeness as is possible in such a change. On 
the other hand, geology has always been, and still is, open to a 
vast amount of tentative speculation. And when we come to 
the great whole of knowledge—to the connections of the 
sciences and the interspaces between them, to all the array 
of facts and principles that cannot be set down as belonging to 
any particular science—there must, we may be sure, always be 
room for the philosophical impulse to work in. Nor will any 
new science arise except by this philosophical impulse deter- 
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mining itself in a particular direction; so that philosophy may 
justly be considered the parent of science. 

Let us then recapitulate the characteristics of philosophy. 
The philosophy of an individual is the view which the world 
as a whole presents to the mind of that individual; so that, as 
has often been said, every man must havea philosophy. But 
it is seldom thought worth while to speak of the view which 
any man takes of the world as a philosophy, unless where 
the man has tried to grasp and hold consistently the total sum 
of knowledge possessed by his generation. Philosophy, then, 
is the effort of each successive generation to contemplate the 
world as a whole; to look at the universe with its own eyes 
and not under a merely traditional aspect; to unfold from the 
realms of obscurity new principles which may unite and har- 
monize those portions of reality which at present we know only 
as disconnected ; to suggest modes of harmonizing where cer- 
tainty is unattainable; to arrange all reality in order, from the 
seed to the tree, from the genesis to the perfect development. 
Universality and originality are the essential aims of philo- 
sophy. And for the sake of these it must resign itself to being 
inchoative and obscure in many parts, especially in its most 
fundamental principles: whereas science resigns universality 
for the sake of clearness, Yet philosophy is not separated by 
any broad line from science; for what is universal to one man 
and one age may be partial to another man or another age. 
There is only one assertion in the above pages respecting 
philosophy that needs further proof—the assertion, namely, 
that it has a spiritual tendency, that the universal view of the 
world tends more and more to become a spiritual view. But 
the proof of this will come more fitly when we consider meta- 
physics. 


II. Psychology is the science of mind considered as a function 
of the material world. In saying this, it is of course not denied 
that psychology may gradually disclose the spiritual unity of 
which mention has been made. But it bases itself on the mate- 
rial unity ; this is its primary foundation. 

No one can look out into the world, and not be conscious 
that he knows a great deal more than the simple phenomena of 
sense. He knows that there are living beings beside himself, 
who like himself have sight and hearing and feeling, and more- 
over, like himself, have desire and pleasure and pain. Men, 
beasts, birds, insects—not to go any further than these, it is at 
any rate unquestionable that these do actually see and hear, 
desire and feel. The question then immediately arises, What 
is it that these men and living creatures round us see, desire, 
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and know? Can we appropriate to ourselves truly their mental 
state, put ourselves into their position, see as they see, desire as 
they desire, think as they think? We know that within cer- 
tain limits we can; and we know that we can progress in this 
knowledge of our fellow-creatures. And just as the object of 
physical science is to enable us to represent to ourselves those 
portions of nature which are capable of striking on our senses, 
but which do not actually strike on our senses, because they 
are absent from our immediate neighbourhood and environ- 
ment, so the object of pyschological science is to enable us to 
represent to ourselves those feelings and desires, that knowledge 
and thought, which belong to other living beings than ourselves. 

It is quite impossible to deny the reality and solidity of 
psychological science. As certain as we are that the cities, the 
houses, the rivers, the sun, and the sky do really exist, and are 
real objects, into the nature and properties of which we can in- 
quire, so certain are we that every one of our friends and relations, 
that every man in the streets, every beast and bird and insect, 
has feelings, senses, desires. What is felt or thought or desired, 
either by men or by the beasts and birds, we do not know, or 
at least we do not know with anything like the accuracy with 
which we know our own feelings and sensations; but we are 
sure that their mental state is not a mere dream of our own 
and that by the growth of our own experience, and thought, and 
reflection, we can get to know more and more of what is pass- 
ing in the minds of others, whether of other men or of creatures 
other than men. Further; not only is psychology most cer- 
tainly a real science, but it is also a most assiduously and suc- 
cessfully cultivated science; and the welfare of the world 
depends on its successful cultivation. If men did not know 
what was passing in the minds of their fellow-men, if certain 
persons had not a very wide and clear knowledge of what was 
passing in the minds of their fellow-men, would not the world 
collapse in a month? It is because we can anticipate what 
others will think and feel in consequence of actions of our own 
that we are able to act in harmony with others. Families are 
preserved, states are preserved, the whole society of nations is 
preserved in happiness, prosperity, and continual progress be- 
cause the different members of families and states, and the 
different several nations, have the knowledge of each other’s 
thoughts and feelings. Directly this knowledge departs from 
a family or a state, that family or that state begins to fall 
asunder and decay. Barbarians have far less knowledge of 
each other’s minds than civilized men have; and this is why 
barbarous tribes are so fleeting and unstable. Nay, we cannot 
carry our eyes back two hundred years in the world’s history 
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and not perceive that the knowledge which mankind possess of 
each other has been largely increased during the interval ; dif- 
ferent nations and different religious bodies have no longer that 
distrust and hatred of each other that they had then. And 
this has been effected by no cause so much as this (though 
other subsidiary and partly material causes might be named), 
that writers of various kinds who by study and natural insight 
have become possessed of wide knowledge of their fellow-men 
have made it their business to diffuse that knowledge through 
the world. 

It will be obvious to remark that the conception of psycho- 
logy presented above includes much more than is found in the 
ordinary treatises on psychology. It is so; and yet I think 
that my account of psychology is fully justified, or rather 
demanded, by the history of the word. The word psycho- 
logy was first invented to indicate a science of mind founded 
oh an experimental basis. Those who invented it thought 
the aim of the metaphysicians—the complete subordination 
of matter to spirit—too ambitious an effort at all events for 
our present powers. But, they said, at any rate we can know 
something about mind; mind is presented to us as a phe- 
nomenon in the universe; as a phenomenon let us study 
it. This, then, was the primitive aim of psychology,—to 
study mind as it is given to us in connection with the 
actual world. And does not this aim fully cover the ac- 
count of psychology given above? It would perhaps be 
better to speak of the psychological sciences than of psychology ; 
for our whole experimental knowledge of mind is capable of 
being divided into as many separate portions as our experi- 
mental knowledge of matter. But psychology is the shorter 
term, and so far preferable. Nor is there any prescriptive 
usage sufficiently strong to tie down psychology to the mean- 
ing which Mr. Spencer and Mr. Bain give to it, namely, the 
account of the origin and development of the faculties of man. 
And besides, to say the truth, able as the treatises of those 
writers are, and numerous as are the points of light evolved in 
their inquiry, I conceive that a continuous and progressive 
science of the nature of that which they seek to establish 
requires a wider basis than they have given to it. I must 
then now proceed to point out the numerous divisions of the 
experimental science of mind; and I think it can be shown 
that they all have their correspondent in physical science. 

First of all, there are parts of physical science which deal 
not with principles at all, or at least not primarily with prin- 
ciples, but with simple facts. Take geography, for instance. 
This is mere description of what exists; the geographer does 
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not enter into the question how the mountains, rivers, and seas 
came into existence, the date of the foundation of towns, the 
rise and fall of the nations whom he marks in his maps, but 
simply says: There they are; these mountains, rivers, seas, 
towns, nations, do exist ; and I record their existence. Nor can 
there be the slightest doubt of the utility of such a pursuit. 
Now the history of the annalist is in mental science that which 
corresponds to geography in physical science. The object of 
the annalist is to describe men, men as they actually exist, what 
the acts are that concrete human beings have done, what the 
feelings by which they have been moved, what the organiza- 
tions that they have made. It is not the main duty of the 
annalist to philosophize, to generalize, to discuss political and 
social problems. ‘True, he may do all this incidentally, just as 
the geographer may have a chapter on the geology of the coun- 
tries which he describes; but the main purpose of his work is 
to describe concrete facts, namely, the actions, thoughts, and 
passions of individual men. Natural history, again, is a branch 
of physical science which is almost entirely descriptive. The 
explorer who traverses the Brazilian forests or the islands of 
the Eastern archipelago has one principal duty—to say what 
he sees there, what variety of birds, beasts, insects, trees, herbs, 
occupy those regions. He may philosophize; but this is not his 
most immediate task. And there is a natural history of mind 
as well as of matter. To describe the different races of men, or 
the different classes—such, for instance, as the blind or deaf, 
or those who pursue special occupations, as miners, sailors, 
weavers—to describe them not merely externally, but in re- 
spect of their faculties, habits, desires, is a worthy object, and 
one that has in many instances been undertaken with success. 
This, the least scientific portion of science, is that which most 
approaches the function of the artist. Vivid representation is 
the first, second, and third duty of the artist. He is better for 
being a philosopher as well; but, if he is not, it is no vital 
error. 

But the great mass of science, physical or mental, has far 
more generalization than belongs even to that of the geographer 
or the annalist—very far more than belongs to poetry or art. 
Thus it is that we have those great sciences which extend 
themselves beyond the limits of our experience, and from slight 
signs educe the knowledge of what has been but never met the 
eye of man, and of what will be but will never meet the eye of 
him who predicts it, which does not even in imagination come 
before the eye of the thinker as he predicts it, but is understood 
through symbols only. Astronomy, geology, botany, zoology, 
are among these ; the distant in space or time, the long sequence 
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of causes through the ages, the metamorphoses which the forms 
of nature, animate or inanimate, have gone through in their 
progress to their present state, are rendered comprehensible by 
such sciences as these. In them the penetrating and vmravel- 
ling power of thought adds far more to the simple senses than 
the telescope and microscope add to the naked eye. And there 
are psychological sciences which correspond to these physical 
sciences. Political phenomena, social phenomena, respectivel 
afford materials for systems not less broad, not less real, though 
at present less developed, than astronomy and geology. Little. 
as I am able to agree with the total conception of philosophy 
and science entertained by the positivists (as far at least as its 
polemical and best-known phases are concerned), to this extent 
I can go along with them—that political and social science is 
of all the spiritual sciences that which promises at present most 
immediate fruits to our research. But there are many more 
branches of pyschological science. The capacities of the lower 
races of mankind furnish an interesting subject for investiga- 
tion; an equally interesting and more practical subject is 
furnished by the capacities of the poorer classes among civilised 
nations. How little is this understood, and yet how important 
is the understanding of it! The simple character of the intel- 
lect of the poor, not incapable of entertaining the most gene- 
rous ideas but unable to limit those ideas by considerations 
of practical necessity, is a matter which statesmen are impera- 
tively required to understand, but which few understand rightly. 
Curious, again, as a more accurate gauge of intellectual power 
than perhaps any that could be instituted, would it be to com- 
pare the capacity for apprehending number and mathematical 
formule in different races and classes. There are savages, it is 
said, who cannot count beyond five. Can we enter into, under- 
stand the possibility of, such a state of mind? We cannot; in 
such a case it is hardly more difficult for the lower intellect to 
advance to the higher, than for the higher to retrace its steps, 
and, through imaginative sympathy, put itself in the position 
of the lower. Yet it is a real problem for us to do so; and the 
solution of it might have most important results. Again, the 
mental and intellectual condition of beasts is a subject of which 
it would be difficult to overestimate the interest. Those most 
conversant with beasts, most able to understand their feelings 
and capacities, have hitherto had too little of the scientific 
spirit. But that it is a most fruitful subject does not admit of 
question. In all these subjects, physical science can contribute 
much, in some cases essential, aid; but the subjects themselves 
are psychological. 

Further, just as there is a science which deals with the 
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highest and most universal abstractions of the material universe, 
namely, mathematics; so there is a science which deals with 
the highest and most universal abstractions of mind, namely, 
logic." The material universe can be surveyed in many aspects; 
but in all its aspects it has one common property—it can be 
measured; and mathematics is the science of measurement. 
So too mind can be regarded in many aspects; but one common 
‘property it always has—it reasons, consciously or unconsciously ; 
‘and logic is the science of reasoning. But yet, just as mathe- 
matics is not the deepest philosophy of the material universe— 
just as a far more concrete theory, whether it be the atomic 
theory or any other, is required to lie at the root of the great 
physical sciences, to be to them as a common origin, a common 
principle, and to bind them together—so logic is not the deepest 
philosophy of mind. Logic is concerned with the form of 
thought, as the Germans express it, not with its substance; it 
is a science of abstractions, which may indeed be illustrated by 
concrete instances, but does not primarily take any concrete 
phenomenon, or series of phenomena, as its subject. A more 
fundamental philosophy of mind is required. Now if the 
materialist view be true, that matter is the absolutely funda- 
mental element, of which mind is merely a function, then of 
course the fundamental philosophy of mind is to be looked for 
in those atomic theories which are the deepest in all physical 
research, and all psychology must centre in these, and radiate 
from these. There are, however, reasons compelling man to 
believe spirit to be the deepest element in the universe; and 
hence a philosophy has to be sought which ought indeed to 
amalgamate with the deepest philosophy of the material 
sciences, but ought to underlie it, and be plainly the original of 
which that is the derivative. This deepest philosophy of the 
psychological sciences is metaphysics; and to the consideration 
of metaphysics we must now proceed. 


III. Metaphysics is the endeavour to demonstrate and bring 
clearly to light the spiritual unity of the world, not as contra- 
dictory of the material unity, but as underlying it, and being 
the source from which it proceeds. 

The connections between metaphysics on the one side and 
philosophy and psychology respectively on the other side have 
already been indicated; but it may be worth while to repeat 
them. Philosophy is the endeavour to take a view of the world 
as a whole, with all its parts ranged in the order of their genesis 
and development; and if, as I believe, in such an arrangement 
a spiritual force, a spiritual principle, is found to be the most 
primitive element, then philosophy will be found to centre 
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round metaphysics. Psychology is the endeavour to know all 
we can about spiritual beings and spiritual faculties as exhibited 
in the world, without necessarily endeavouring to reduce our 
knowledge on these subjects to an organic unity. But if 
we do endeavour to bring out such an organic unity, and if 
such a unity is necessarily a spiritual unity, then the search 
after such an organic unity is metaphysics. Thus, while it 
is quite impossible to deny philosophy and psychology their 
place as rational and useful attempts, there is one hypothesis, 
and only one, by holding which we should deny the possibility 
of metaphysics—the hypothesis, namely, that matter is capable 
of being rationally taken as the origin of all things, and that 
spirit, in all its manifestations, is capable of being exhibited as 
a function of matter. I have given reasons for believing this 
to be impossible ; and it must now be shown how natural is the 
belief that spirit is the absolute first origin of things, and how 
perfectly it is reconcilable with what we know of the laws of 
the physical universe. I must premise, however, that I do not 
promise absolute demonstration, or the explanation of all the 
phenomena. A belief may be the only rational belief, and yet 
such as we cannot verify in detail. 

That we all “ live,and move, and have our being” in God ; that 
we are “ children of God,” and therefore brethren of each other 
—such are the most familiar expressions by which it has been 
endeavoured to express the intrinsic unity of spiritual beings ; 
and schemes of conduct have been laid down as the fit and 
natural result of the belief thus expressed. These schemes of 
conduct belong to religion, and into the subject of religion I 
cannot here enter; but the meaning of the belief itself it will be 
proper, as far as possible, to elucidate. 

If we regard, on the one hand, the phenomena of the external 
world, and on the other hand all those different personalities 
endued with passions, senses, faculties, that together make up 
what we understand by the spiritual world, these two classes of 
intelligible things move to a certain extent parallel to each 
other, in such a way that the material phenomenon is the 
symbol or, so to speak, the shorthand register of the spiritual 
state. This parallelism, indeed, is not manifest beyond certain 
limits. There are many thoughts, many emotions, that pass 
through our minds, which do not give, even for a moment, any 
token of their existence to the bystander who watches our 
bodily frame. Conversely, in the external world, inorganic 
matter appears purely soulless, And even among organic living 
beings it is only animals that by their outward frame give 
us any index of a spiritual state ; and in most cases the index 
is a vague and imperfect one. Still, however imperfect, the 
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parallelism is real, If we look at the broad types of character 
and faculty, each is attached to some definite outward character- 
istic, from which it is never dissociated. A powerful intellect 
is invariably united with a complex structure of the brain. If 
we analysed the brain of a Newton, and then the brain of a 
Hottentot, we should be quite certain that the latter would 
have far fewer convolutions than the former. If we found an 
animal without eyes, we should assume at once that it could 
not see. The habitual feelings of men leave an unmistakeable 
stamp on their face, their mien, and bearing ; even transient 
momentary feelings have an equally distinct mark, unless where 
care is taken to suppress this mark, as is generally the case 
with civilized men. And it is to be observed that the more 
permanent is the feeling or faculty the more permanent is the 
outward index which denotes it. Thus the paleness of fear 
passes away with the fear, the blush of shame with the shame ; 
but intellect, being of a more permanent nature, has a more 
permanent symbol in the brain, and so has the faculty of sight 
in the eyes, and the faculty of hearing in the ears. 

All these are obvious facts. That to which I shall now pro- 
ceed is the extension of the principle involved in these facts to 
regions where it is only possible to conjecture, and not to see 
clearly its operation. But the conjectures that will be brought 
forward are those, as I think, naturally suggested by a view of 
the universe as it is. 

I say then that this function of material bodies, to be the 
expression of spiritual states and spiritual agencies, is no mere 
casual function, one out of many; that on the contrary it is 
the one primitive function of matter, its fundamental essence, 
to be the intermediate agency in the spiritual world, the means 
by which the parts of the living whole communicate with and 
affect each other; that body is strictly definable as the mani- 
festation of spirit to spirit. The proposition conveyed in this 
sentence calls for considerable explanation; but before pro- 
ceeding to this, attention may be directed to two distinct specu- 
lations—one philosophical, the other scientific—which tend to 
confirm the mediating function here assigned to matter and to 


the material world. 
It is well known in what difficulties Locke found himself 


involved in attempting to explain the meaning of the word 
Substance. The word itself is a scholastic word; but the 
sense of it is broadly popular; nor is there any difference to 
speak of between the scholastic and the popular use of it. 
Philosophers or not, we all understand that there is a difference 
between the properties of a thing and the thing itself, or at any 
rate that at the first blush there appears to be such a difference. 
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But philosophers, inasmuch as they seek to be accurate thinkers, 
cannot be content with merely noting the fact of a difference ; 
the question is forced upon them: What, precisely, is the dif- 
ference between a thing and its properties, a substance and its 
qualities ? Can we, not indeed realize what a substance or 
a thing in itself is (for that would be too much to ask), but 
at all events assign a meaning to the word which may definitely 
and once for all distinguish it from mere qualities? This was 
the question at which Locke stumbled ; all he could say was, 
that we had an obscure idea of substance, and that it was not 
identical with qualities. This was equivalent to giving up the 
problem ; for however obscure our idea of substance may be, 
yet if we do draw a distinction between substance and quality 
(as we undoubtedly do) we ought to be able to say wherein the 
distinction consists. Berkeley cut the knot. There is no such 
thing as substance, he said; there are only ideas which we, 
spiritual beings, contemplate. And he tried to show that the 
popular voice was with him, which unquestionably it was not. 
Mr. Mill, in his Zxzamination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philo- 
sophy, has given a more thorough assent to Berkeley’s main 
principle than perhaps any other thinker has done. But no 
one can experience the powerful active force with which ideas 
are impressed upon us—a force which may sometimes be over- 
looked, but which is always present, and which often demands 
of us the exercise of a strong reciprocal exertion, if we wish to 
preserve our cognisant faculties, as when we look at the sun 
with the naked eye, or receive a blow on the head—and not 
spontaneously assume that substances have a positive existence 
apart from the bundles of their cognisable qualities. But wherein 
does this positive existence consist? It consists, I reply, in the 
spiritual basis of phenomena. Phenomena are the impressions 
which spirit makes upon spirit. Such a conception may be 
thought obscure ; as far as possible 1 shall endeavour to eluci- 
date it presently. But at all events, it does mark definitely a 
broad distinction between substance and qualities ; and I know 
no other distinction that has been even attempted. 

Again, consider the characteristic of matter which scientific 
thinkers set down, that it is invariably accompanied by force. 
How are we to conceive of this force? This is a question 
that has so much puzzled some modern writers on dynamics 
that they have actually defined force as acceleration—the 
thing itself by one of the results of the thing. And, indeed, if 
a spiritual meaning be not given to the word force, I am 
quite unable to conceive what meaning can be given. It is 
only the effects of force that can be conceived as pure external 
phenomena. 
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I hold, then, that all substratum or substance is of a 
spiritual nature, that the external world is definable as the 
perpetual interchange of impressions between spiritual beings. 
But I am fully alive to the immense difficulty of realizing such 
a conception. Certainly, we have to go very far from those 
spiritual agencies and emotions with which we are most con- 
versant before we can even remotely apprehend 


“ The spirit that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the groves.” 


Certainly, again, we cannot attribute an independent personality 
to every clod and stone, nor to all the clods and stones in the 
world put together; and yet without personality how can we 
conceive of spirit? And what are the relations of our own 
apparently definite and independent personalities to this vague 
universal spirit ? Where can be the unity among them? These 
are the questions to which I must give such an answer as my 
means allow. Let me however say, at starting, that in a sub- 
ject of such undeniable obscurity the truth and soundness of a 
thinker’s conceptions ought not to be tested purely by his 
ability to solve every question respecting them. 

Consider first the following very familiar fact : that the off- 
spring of every animal resembles the parent, not merely in out- 
ward form and appearance, but also in habits and faculties. 
What cause are we to assign for this resemblance of inward 
character? It is certainly not due to training alone ; we might 
train a dog for ever without giving him the faculties of a man ; 
we could not even train the child of the savage into the full 
development of the civilized man. Some would say that the 
material organism determines the inward faculty, that the off- 
spring resembles the parent in faculty because it resembles it 
in organism. But those who give this account of the matter 
have to answer two questions: First, why does the material 
organism of the offspring resemble that of the parent? 
Secondly, can they define the spiritual state in terms of the 
organism ? can they represent it as a function of the organism ? 
The first of these questions never has been answered. And, as to 
the second, I am unable to conceive that it can be answered 
except in the negative ; certainly I have never seen any attempt 
at such a definition or representation. But, if body be the 
manifestation of spirit, as is here affirmed, and as many con- 
siderations lead us to think it, then it is very evident why the 
similarity of inward faculty should be followed by similarity of 
the external organism. Beings which resemble each other in 
reality would make similar impressions on the beholder, that 
is, their outward phenomena would be similar; and their out- 
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ward phenomena are these very external organisms. We are 
then thrown back upon the original question : why does the in- 
ward faculty, the spiritual state, of the offspring resemble that 
of the parent ? . 

Before I make my answer, let another fact be considered. 
There are different degrees in the vividness of our consciousness 
at different times. Within certain limits we are perfectly 
aware of this. It is true that there is a height of vividness, 
and a lowness of stagnation, in our spiritual state, which at 
ordinary times we are unable to recall or imagine. But this is 
no reason for denying the reality of these unaccustomed states. 
Thus, for instance, our spiritual state may exist really during 
profound sleep, though we entirely forget it when we are 
awake. Our forgetfulness of it is no argument against its 
existence ; for we do habitually only recall spiritual states 
which bear some likeness to our spiritual state of the moment. 
When happy we can hardly imagine what it is to be in great 
pain ; when in pain no effort can bring before us the feeling of 
happiness ; and so likewise we all forget the far-distant feelings 
of infancy and childhood. 

Again, we must beware of considering the mere surface of 
our spiritual state as identical with the whole. Nothing is 
more common than for a man to be actuated by motives which 
he is not aware of himself. Subtle feelings of jealousy, of fear, 
of suspicion, take hold of a man, and by their unvarying 
tenor escape his observation. Thus it is not merely past 
spiritual states, but even present spiritual states, that may 
really exist in us, of which yet we may be incognisant. 

These three facts—the apparent dependence of the offspring 
on the parent for its spiritual nature; the existence of times 
when, as in deep sleep or trance, our ordinary spiritual state 
seems wiped away, and when a more simple and primitive 
spiritual state takes its place, which in our waking hours we 
are unable to realize; and lastly, the existence in men, at all 
times, of spiritual states of which they are unaware—seem, 
when taken together, to indicate that men are not, as they 
mostly fancy, a set of isolated, independent spiritual beings, 
but that they have a fundamental identity, an identity lying in 
those obscure depths of our being which escape our notice, 
being put out of sight by the brilliancy of our superficial 
states. 

There is, then, only one conclusion to which the above facts 
point. Let us leave off doing what is so natural to us, taking 
each one himself as the centre of all things. If indeed we 
could penetrate to our naked personality, and lay bare the pure 
and simple ego, apart from its acquired feelings and faculties, 
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as some have thought possible, then we might argue that we 
had got down to an absolute basis in our own being; and, as 
there is manifestly no reason why one’s-self should be favoured 
above all other men, it would reasonably be argued that there 
were as many absolute bases in the universe as there were per- 
sons in the world. But in truth we cannot lay bare our abso- 
lute personality in this way. When we speak of ourselves, 
we mean, though we may not think it, ourselves as coloured 
by impulses, feelings, character. This colouring comes to us 
before our birth; and no effort of our maturity can wipe it 
out. 

Each of us, then, is not an independent being; we are but 
dependent portions of a greater spiritual whole. And indeed, 
can anything be more manifest, more apparent even to com- 
mon sense, than this? Assuming, as we have already seen 
grounds for doing, that all reality is fundamentally spiritual, is 
it not perfectly clear that the spirit through whose impulse and 
motion it comes that we are born, attain manhood, decay, and 
die, is not our own spirit; that these great periods of our 
earthly existence are not swayed by the volitions of that 
which each one of us calls himself? A deeper volition than 
our own governs our spiritual states—a volition more perma- 
nent than ours, and which, having connections (inexplicable 
but certain) with the spiritual state both of parent and off- 
spring, leaves marks of its permanence in the similar character 
impressed by it upon both. Not more certain is it that the 
hand is governed by the brain, that the leaf sprouts and ex- 
pands through the nourishment imbibed by the roots, than it 
is that we are governed by a power of wider grasp and deeper 
foundation than our own. Yet to suppose that we are the 
mere mechanical instruments of such a power would be an 
error not less than that which I am here opposing. The hand, 
even, is not the mere mechanical instrument of the brain. No 
living thing, or part of any living thing, is purely governed by 
pre-established law, or is devoid of the originating impulse. 
But this is said parenthetically. 

Into what absurdities do we fall if we maintain that every 
man is an independent spiritual being. If we hold every man 
to be such, why should we not hold every dog and horse to be 
such? For, however highly we estimate the superiority of man 
to the lower animals, it is at the very least extremely difficult 
to attribute to him an absolutely independent spiritual basis 
which is denied to them. And if we assign such an independent 
basis to every dog and horse, why not go lower, and assign it 
to every polypus and rhizopod? And these are animals which 
can be propagated by simple scission, by cutting them in two; 
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so that according to this theory the snapping of a pair of 
scissors could produce an independent spiritual basis. 

There is, indeed, great caution necessary when we speak of 
that spiritual whole which constitutes the real universe. In 
the first place, we cannot realize it; for to realize it would be to 
identify ourselves with it. The hand could sooner become the 
brain than any one of us could become the central spiritual 
force of the world. And if by perfectly understanding this 
central force we mean the realization of it, then it is also true 
that we cannot perfectly understand it. And against those 
who think that they can perfectly understand it, who try to 
realize the whole spiritual universe, the argument of Mr. Car- 
lyle and others is irrefutable—that no creature can realize its 
own genesis. That any creature should do so would be a con- 
tradiction in terms. But this does not prove that we cannot 
understand it symbolically, partially, and by analogy. 

And the aim of metaphysics, a perfectly legitimate one, is not 
to realize, but to symbolize, the great spiritual power which is 
the life-giving root of the universe. From those spiritual phe- 
nomena which can be realized, we may draw principles which 
apply equally to that central power which cannot be realized 
by men, but yet exists. Thus it is that if we look to the 
external world (which is the total breadth of the manifestation 
to us of this central spiritual power) we find that the forces of 
which it is most difficult to us to apprehend the spiritual mean- 
ing or counterpart are those forces of gravitation and electricity 
which as outward phenomena are the plainest, most permanent, 
and most universal. - Now this is precisely what we notice in 
ourselves—that the more permanently any habit has estab- 
lished itself in our nature the greater and more striking is its 
outward effect, but at the same time the less is it noticed as an 
inward impulse. Why is it that we do not notice the circula- 
tion of the blood through our bodies? Because of the constancy 
of the internal force which causes it. It is only change of 
which we are conscious ; but it is the habitual impulse, devoid 
of change, that produces the greatest apparent result. And, as 
these forces of gravitation and electricity are far more enduring 
than any in our own nature, it is only what we should expect 
that it is much more difficult to apprehend what they represent 
as spiritual motions. Again, by discerning the harmonization 
of spiritual forces which exists in ourselves, we may understand 
the mode in which the central power proceeds in its harmoniza- 
tion of the entire universe. It is in the being of individual 
men that such harmonization reaches the highest point with 
which we are acquainted; and yet even here it is not perfect. 
Every man has conflicting desires, passions, diseases. Much 
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more is it imperfect in the whole society of men, in the whole 
state of nature. But the tendency is manifest; and, if we 
recognise this central spiritual power as the true root of our 
being, we shall know as a truth, what all have heard but few 
resolutely believe, that right progress lies in identifying our- 
selves to the utmost of our ability with this central power, and 
to this end renouncing desire and even life itself when it con- 
flicts with this. Our being more truly lies with this central 
power than with our material body, well harmonized though 
that is. 

In speaking of this central spiritual power as God, one thing 
has to be remembered. Our reason demands an absolute unity 
in the Divine nature. But the manifestation of this nature in 
the material world involves change, and therefore duality. This 
is doubtless owing simply to the imperfection of our view, our 
not seeing the whole; but the fact should be noted. 

There are of course an indefinite number of further questions 
that might be put on the subject of which I have been treating. 
Into these I cannot now enter. What I have tried to do is to 
give a clear definition of metaphysics, just as I tried to give a 
clear definition of philosophy and psychology, to prove the 
reality of the subject, but not to treat it exhaustively. That 
can only be done by the combined efforts of many minds. And, 
as I must confess myself indebted to many previous thinkers, 
whose ideas, as I conceive, have not here been in any important 
respect contradicted, but only elucidated, so I do not doubt that 
what has here been written will appear crude and elementary 
in the light of the knowledge of later and better instructed ages. 

J. R. M. 








THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND CLERGY. 


It will be long before Russia and Europe learn to understand 
one another thoroughly, even if the national culture of Russia 
should attain so high a standard as to induce European nations to 
become better acquainted with its idiom than they are at present. 
It is not the language that constitutes an insurmountable barrier, 
but that general idea of life which distinguishes the Russian 
from the ordinary European. It is sometimes said that Russia 
since the time of Peter I. has only been gradually traversing 
that period of European progress which is known by the collec- 
_ tive name of the middle ages; and that, if her pretensions 
contrast with her actual achievements, it is because she has 
sought to be acknowledged as on a level with those European 
nations which are really the pillars and representatives of 
modern history, and by their intellectual and material efforts 
have created and directed the progress of modern times. The 
remark is plausible and not altogether untrue. But it has no 
application except to the political side of things. “And it is 
only valid there because, as regards the mutual relations of the 
European States, the Russian government and the Russian 
nation have been, since Peter 1, two essentially distinct 
and different things. In all the rest, that is to say, in the rela- 
tions of the Russian nation to the European world, the sugges- 
tion is untenable. For in Europe the middle age found a 
civilisation already enriched by classical antiquity, and developed 
it into a Christian form through centuries of conflict, which left 
the mark of both old and new on every sphere of life. Hence 
the progress accomplished by the genius of each particular 
nation was communicated to its neighbours, in the intercourse 
of peace or war, until at last there emerged a European 
civilisation the common property of all of them. In this con- 
sists that solidarity of European interests which rises high 
above all transient incidents of political or national rivalry, 
and is the root-characteristic of the present time. With Russia 
the conditions are altogether different. She has no pre- 
Christian history, or no recollection of it ; and just as little has 
she any pre-Christian culture. She has carried on no struggle 
about Christianity, not even in defence of her former religion 
against it; Byzantine Christianity ready-made, with settled 
forms of worship, with a hierarchy, and with definite relations 
to the state, came over the Russian people like the quiet opera- 
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tion of the powers of nature. With other European nations the 
gradual development of the modern epoch was an organic pro- 
gress, a progressive creative effort by which they no less 
satisfied an internal impulse than obeyed an outward necessity ; 
but with the Russians the change was altogether an addition 
from without, made accidentally and apart from their co- 
operation. The perfected results of civilisation they seldom 
adopted except on compulsion ; and its inchoate results they 
scarcely ever developed into perfection. The external elements 
have not been assimilated by the national genius. Thus 
Russia lacks not only the initial but also the final conditions 
of the European middle age, and with them the motive 
cause of those intellectual revolutions which, from time to time, 
have so powerfully stirred and purified and hardened the 
creative energies of the European nations. And still further, 
it was no impulse of the national spirit of the time, nor any 
national feeling of necessity, which prompted the Russian world 
under Peter I. to rush suddenly in the direction of European 
culture, or rather to grasp at its results. The movement was 
like the act of a man who has been struck by the operation of 
some instrument or machine in his neighbour's hands, aud buys 
one like it to make experiments with, though he knows nothing 
certain of its adaptation to his own wants, its structure, or the 
conditions of its usefulness. And from that time to this what- 
ever of European culture has passed into Russia has equally 
remained external and accidental, destitute of any vital contact 
with the genius and requirements of the people. It has been 
accepted for the most part merely at the bidding of the Govern- 
ment, and has had very little power to form the national life, 
and still less to develop a consciousness that Russian culture 
can stand in any relation of solidarity with the interests of 
European civilisation. This is apparent from the fact that 
even under Nicholas, and still more since Alexander II. made 
the “ national development” the shibboleth of modern Russia, 
the most popular social and political parties have stigmatized 
the whole period since Peter I. as a time of denationalization, 
and exhorted the Russia of the future to fall back on the 
conditions of the nation in the period preceding Peter. 

At that time the mainsprings of Russian culture and national 
life were on the one hand the Byzantine Church, and on the 
other communal possession, that is to say, a social organization 
based on the negation in principle of all personal property. 
The connection of this social organization with recent popular 
movements in the country has been a frequent topic of public 
discussion, and is familiar to every one who is interested in 
Russian affairs. But with regard to the Russian Church very 
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confused ideas exist in other countries, partly because it is 
judged by European standards, and partly because the attitude 
of the Russian mind with regard to it is not sufficiently con- 
sidered. Some believe the nation to be deeply religious, 
because its whole daily life, and one might almost say every 
profane transaction in it, is interwoven with religious cere- 
monies, because the fanaticism for “the Orthodox Russian 
Church” plays so great a part, and because, at the same time, 
dissent attains to an importance which does not belong to it 
either in the Catholic countries of the West or amongst those 
populations which may be classed together under the desig- 
nation of Protestant. Others believe, on the contrary, that the 
phenomena of Russian life forbid them to attribute to the 
religious element any importance whatever, and especially any 
real spiritual energy ; and they insist on the complete indiffer- 
ence of the upper classes towards all religion, and on the blind 
religious ignorance of the masses. Incompatible with each 
other as these views appear at first sight, yet each of them 
contains a partial truth; and they end in contradictory con- 
clusions because they proceed according to analogies derived 
from European nations, and not from Russia. It has already 
been pointed out that Byzantine Christianity ready-made, with 
its worship, its rites, its priestly caste, and its hierarchy, in 
definite relations towards the state, is inseparably connected with 
the earliest dawn of the self-consciousness of Russia as a nation ;! 
and, when this fact is taken in connection with the low stage 
of popular culture, it is easy to understand how the whole 
of the national life is interwoven with ritual and religious 
forms without the existence of a real religious consciousness, 
how confessional fanaticism reaches the highest pitch of inten- 
sity since it coincides with that fanaticism of race which is 
always powerful with nations of inferior civilisation, and how 
the upper class, whose culture is not national but West- 
European, are thoroughly indifferent to religion, and on that 
account all the readier to use the national confession as a 
means of acting on the masses for merely secular purposes. 
Thus the opposition between these two views of the re- 
lations between the Russian church and nation disappears. 
The essential point is to keep firm hold of the radical differ- 
ence between the conditions of Russia and those of the 
civilized nations of Europe. Accordingly, in the following 


1 Even the Russian vernacular, through the medium of the so-called 
ecclesiastical Slavonic, is a medley of very various Slavonic idioms ; and the 
present Russian alphabet is an artificial system of letters invented under 
Peter 1. because the old Slavonic characters did not suffice for the expres- 
sion of the vernacular. 
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remarks, the dogmatic contents of the orthodox Russian con- 
fession need not be considered: they have little in reality to 
do with the national life. It is enough to sketch the Russian 
Church with its formal organization. From this its position 
and action in the national life may easily be inferred, and the 
necessity of the actual results understood. And with regard 
to the sects (so far as the question can be touched) it will be 
seen how extravagant is the hope of those who connect with 
them the possibility of a Russian religious reform, or the idea 
of an approximation between the Russian Church and any of 
the Churches of the West. 

Territorially the Orthodox Russian Church consists of twenty- 
four eparchies, 7.¢., dioceses or ecclesiastical provinces, which, 
according to their extent, are officially regarded as of the first 
or second rank. At the head of each stands a prelate as 
ecclesiastical ruler, whose consistory is charged with the ad- 
ministration. Besides these there are thirty-one eparchies of 
the third rank, which are analogous to the Catholic bishoprics 
in partibus, and are outside the limits of the present discussion. 
Whether the rulers of eparchies are called Bishops, Archbishops, 
or Metropolitans is essentially an indifferent matter: in the 
Orthodox Hierarchy such distinctions of rank are purely 
nominal and are bestowed by Imperial favour. All these 
prelates together with their eparchies are equally subject to 
the Most Holy Governing Synod, which is at the head of the 
whole Russo-Greek Church. This supreme assembly of church 
dignitaries was, as is well known, substituted by Peter 1. 
(1716-1721) for the Patriarch, whose position had somewhat 
resembled that of the Pope in the Catholic Church. To this 
Synod were transferred all the rights of the Patriarch, so that 
in ecclesiastical affairs it became sovereign ruler and final 
judge; and its collegiate composition, and the temporary 
summons to it of every orthodox bishop, would seem to 
guarantee the utmost freedom of ecclesiastical self-government. 
But this freedom is sacrificed to the absolute power of the 
Czar; for without his confirmation no resolution or decision of 
the Synod has the force of law. He is represented in the 
Synod by a lay Procurator-general, who according to the 
precept of Peter 1. was to be especially a man of courage. 
Down to the time of Nicolas 1. the office was ordinarily filled 
by a General ; and it is only since the accession of Alexander 
I. that it has been held by the Under-Secretary for Education, 
Count Tolstoi. Thus in fact the Patriarchate of the Orthodox 
Russian Church resides not in the Synod but in the Czar. 

It is necessary here to consider the Holy Synod more closely, 
even at the risk of some anticipation. That the hierarchic 
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element in the Orthodox Russian Church is exclusively repre- 
sented by the monastic clergy is a fact which will be illustrated 
at length hereafter, but which must be carefully kept in 
view in considering the assembly of the highest ecclesiastical 
dignitaries in the Synod. Formally, the Synod reckons twelve 
life-members, a body almost exclusively composed of monks, 
with only the two highest secular ecclesiastics of the empire— 
the proto-presbyter of the general staff and of the guard (at 
present W. Baschanoff), and the arch-priest of the army and 
navy (at present M. Bogoslowsky), as perpetual assessors. But 
in fact only about two-thirds of these legal members are ordi- 
narily present at St. Petersburg; and besides them each Eparchy in 
turn is for a certain period represented by the Bishop or his dele- 
gate. The President and the Imperial Confessor exercise great 
influence ; but the position of the Procurator-general mentioned 
above is altogether exceptional. On the one hand he reports 
directly to the Emperor, and takes his decision in case of differ- 
ence of opinion ; and on the other hand, he corresponds with 
the secretaries of the consistories of the eparchies, who, as re- 
presentatives of the State, occupy in these consistories a position 
analogous to that which he himself fills in the Holy Synod. 
He also has jurisdiction over all ecclesiastical seminaries, and 
the financial government of all non-conventual churches. The 
Synod holds 180 sittings, of three hours each, in the course of 
the year; and, as it has to transact an immense mass of busi- 
ness, everything necessarily depends on the judgment and 
report of its numerous officials. These mostly belong to the 
ecclesiastical order ; and accordingly the decisions of the Synod 
are apt to be far more influenced by extrajudicial than by 
strictly legal considerations. In matters of administration 
especially it is notorious that the officials of the Synod give 
free play to their discretion. The ecclesiastical censorship, on 
the other hand, is exercised directly by the monastic members. 
It consists partly in a sort of superior censorship of theological 
and religious books and journals which have passed the ordeal 
of the provincial censors, partly in instituting prosecutions, and 
partly in giving final decisions in doubtful cases. These last 
are often delayed for years, so that the persons concerned are 
dead before they are ready ; the prosecutions are conducted on 
the principle that all ecclesiastical affairs should be covered 
with an impenetrable veil which no layman can lift; and the 
aim of the superior censorship is to stifle all criticism of 
ecclesiastical regulations, as well as every germ of independent 
theological research. 

This being the governing body, let us now turn to its 
organs, the clergy. 
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The clerical body of the Russian Church has always 
been in fact, though not in theory, an exclusive caste— 
an essentially hereditary priesthood. It is divided into three 
main classes—the black, or regular, or monastic clergy, the 
white or secular clergy, and the church-servers. In contrast 
to the system of other Churches, the monastic clergy forms 
the ecclesiastical aristocracy. All bishops, assessors of con- 
sistories, high dignitaries, heads and teachers of ecclesias- 
tical seminaries, belong exclusively to this class; and when 
the vows have once been taken it is impossible to leave 
it. The Russian monastic clergy, however, so far as their 
ranks are not recruited from those of the popes, are for the 
most part drawn from the lower orders. Thus of 4147 men 
who from 1841 to 1857 (together with 1569 women) entered 
the cloister, only 33 were nobles, while 750 were drawn 
from the citizen class, and 580 from the peasant class; 2794 
belonged to the clergy. It may be added that amongst the 
Russian sects monastic vows are even more frequent than 
within the pale of the Orthodox Church. The white or secular 
clergy, which constitutes the parochial priesthood and provides 
the connecting link with the laity, is an hereditary and 
privileged order, into which no member of the other orders 
can enter, but which it is possible to leave under certain condi- 
tions. To be qualified for a clerical charge, the candidate must 
have gone through the full course in an ecclesiastical seminary, 
and must have been married to a spinster. On the death 
of his wife, both a second marriage and a continuance in his 
cure as a widower are equally prohibited ; and he is accordingly 
obliged either to relinquish his ecclesiastic condition or to enter 
a convent. This law would appear very hard if it were not 
that to enter the ranks of the monastic clergy is to obtain a 
participation in all their material and hierarchical advantages. 
The third class, consisting of church-servers, is the most 
numerous of all; but, though it also is hereditary, it only 
belongs to the ecclesiastical order in a modified and indirect 
way. It is chiefly made up of church officials, such as 
sacristans, choir-men, and attendants of different kinds, who 
abound in every church and in the train of every ecclesiastical 
dignitary. They are for the most part pupils of the ecclesias- 
tical seminaries, who have failed in their obligatory examina- 
tion, or forfeited their clerical vocation by bad conduct, and so 
on. They are a useless and idle tribe, lacking even the very 
slight intellectual culture of their superiors, whose sacerdotal 
arrogance nevertheless they faithfully copy, and whose privi- 
leges they partly share. Again, there is a large number of 
children of popes and church-servers for whom places cannot 
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be found ; and to save them from conscription they are received 
into the convents. But no one who has not passed his exami- 
nation in a seminary can legally take monastic vows before he 
is thirty years old; and, as the novitiate is shortened to three 
years, these young men, especially when they are ex-seminarists, 
remain under various pretexts as assistants or servants to the 
monks, often from ten to fifteen years, till they attain the legal 
age for the novitiate and ordination. They naturally after- 
wards form the proletariate of the black clergy. Their 
number however would be smaller if it were not that the rich 
convents take pride in having as many as possible of these 
dependants, who, moreover, to prevent their deserting the 
convent, are subjected to a very lax discipline. They almost 
always remain “patres minorum gentium,” but sometimes, 
through favour, chance, or seniority, rise to superior posi- 
tions in the hierarchy. It is obvious what a bad moral effect 
must be produced by such a class of men, altogether without 
education or knowledge of the world, weakened in character by 
their long period of dependence, only just tolerated as monks, 
and regarded and treated as inferiors by their clerical brethren. 

Such, in the general outline, are the three groups of organs 
through which the Orthodox Church of Russia works. In num- 
ber they constitute an immense host, as might be expected, 
considering that, according to official statistics, the orthodox 
believers of the empire amount to upwards of 57,000,000, that 
is, to more than 74 per cent. of the whole population. In this 
calculation, however, the proper deduction is not made for the 
sectaries, who also are reckoned by millions. It is one of the 
official illusions of Russia to ignore their existence ; and it would 
be very difficult to estimate their number even approximately, 
for since their first appearance in the sixteenth century, and 
especially since the time of Peter 1, the intolerance of the do- 
minant State Church, united with the spirit of political perse- 
cution which has animated the Government, has obliged them 
anxiously to conceal from the world their existence and activity. 
The triple organization, however, of the Orthodox clergy, and its 
caste-like separation from the laity, do not suffice to explain the 
possibility of any action and influence of the Orthodox Church 
on the nation. For that purpose it is essential to keep in view 
the difference, which has already been pointed out, between the 
religious past of Russia and that of the other European coun- 
tries. Among the really civilized nations, the religious confession 
of each one of them is that particular form of Christianity in 
which it sees the necessities of faith most satisfactorily harmo- 
nized with the phenomena and facts presented by the general 
order of the world. It may reject any other as a heresy ; but it 
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does not therefore deny this heresy to be also a form of Chris- 
tianity. Not so the orthodox Russian. The form of his 
orthodoxy, the mere petrified framework without its spiritual 
contents, is to him not only a confessional form of Christianity, 
but Christianity itself, and the only idea of a religion. So 
again, in a similar way, he looks upon it as an inborn quality 
of his nation, and, moreover, as that particular quality which 
raises it above all other nations of the earth. Modificatis 
modificandis, it is exactly the natienal-religious self-conscious- 
ness of the Israelites, “ the people of God,” in the Old Testa- 
ment. And the fact is characteristic, that in the ecclesiastical 
Slavonic and Russian vernacular the term “heathen” is the 
only one used to designate foreign nations, non-orthodox Chris- 
tians, and non-Christians, though the written Russian has a 
different expression for each of these notions. 

But to return. On looking more closely at the aristocracy of 
the Orthodox Church—the black or monastic clergy—the ques- 
tion necessarily arises, How have the monastic clergy, through 
the whole history of the Russian Church, been able to assert 
and maintain their hierarchical supremacy notwithstanding 
their seclusion from the world? The answer is, By the same 
means by which the Byzantine form of Christianity penetrated 
into Russia, possessed itself of the nation, and established an 
Orthodox Church. It must be remembered that it was by Greek 
monks, and by them exclusively, that Christianity was intro- 
duced through Kiev into Russia, and that it came as a com- 
pletely organized Church. In a barbarous country, the eccle- 
siastical government and the chief rank amongst the clergy 
naturally fell to them ; and it was a matter of course that these 
first monastic apostles should draw other Greek monks after 
them. Generations may have passed in this way without any 
of the national Russians entering the priesthood; and other 
generations again before one of them managed to rise to any 
ecclesiastical dignity. "Whatever could then be regarded as 
indicating a higher stage of culture necessarily bore a Byzantine 
stamp ; and the more exclusively this stamp impressed itself on 
the spirit of the Church, the more completely did the national 
Russians accommodate themselves to it, when, as time went 
on and the immigration of Greek monks ceased, they them- 
selves rose to ecclesiastical dignities. Meanwhile it was natural 
that the inferior secular clergy, owing to their contact with the 
laity, should be affected by a contrary and more national spirit ; 
but this tendency was never vigorously developed, partly be- 
cause of their lower culture, and partly because their activity 
did not extend to the instruction of the people, but was con- 
fined to the functions of worship, and the performance of 
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ritual acts, in which the slightest deviation from the appointed 
form brought them under suspicion of being not mere reformers. 
but Antichrists. Under the Mongol dominion, indeed, when 
the tolerant secular rulers of the nation did not trouble them- 
selves about the affairs of the Church, the national antagonism 
of the secular clergy often endeavoured to assert itself against 
the Byzantine traditions of the hierarchy. But it was in vain. 
For the power of the monastic clergy was not broken materially ; 
and intellectually it was not to be subdued by a theological 
culture which, as far as it existed at all, was derived ex- 
clusively from the conventual school. These relations have 
continued to the present day; and it is impossible but 
that their operation should remain the same, though the Czars 
themselves since Peter I. have made various endeavours, 
by the elevation of the secular clergy, to diminish the hierarchi- 
cal omnipotence of the monastic dignitaries and of the black 
clergy in general. It is not a mere paradox, but a plain matter 
of fact, that the power and influence of the black clergy rests 
on their monopoly of theological culture. It was they who 
long ago founded seminaries in the (formerly very rich) con- 
vents, into which seminaries all youths who devote themselves 
to the secular priesthood have to enter. We know already 
that these youths must be sons of the secular clergy. Now it 
was always, as it is now, easy for the monks set over these 
institutions, as masters and teachers, to ascertain the various 
capacities of their pupils, and not much more difficult to per- 
suade the most talented amongst them to embrace the monastic 
life. The youths themselves, moreover, have always been able 
to see that all bishops and prelates, all assessors of consistories, 
the whole train of ecclesiastical dignitaries, all directors and 
teachers of seminaries, are exclusively monks. While those 
seminarists who have completed their course and passed their 
examination for the secular priesthood have no further time for 
any wider studies, since their marriage is an indispensable con- 
dition of their admission to a charge, those on the contrary 
who devote themselves to the monastic life have full time and 
opportunity, during a mild novitiate of several years, to enlarge 
even their non-theological culture. Peter I. indeed, in order to 
paralyse the spiritual power of the regular clergy, founded 
ecclesiastical academies of the higher type outside their juris- 
diction ; and Alexander I. considerably augmented the number 
of them. They were not made obligatory for theologians, but 
were strongly recommended by the Government. The monks, 
prudent and well-organized, did not at once make a hostile attack 
on these “innovations ;” but they have so cleverly possessed 
themselves of them that, after a lapse: of 150 years, secular 
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ecclesiastics can very rarely obtain the office of director of 
an academy, although Alexander proclaimed the absolute 
equality of secular and monastic teachers as a principle of the 
institutions. 

It is not, of course, to be supposed that the 6000 monks who 
make up the contingent of the black clergy are all efficient 
agents in this system; only a small proportion of them 
can be so. It has been already explained that the convents 
contain a large number of the most incapable seminarists ; a 
further number which is without influence on the politics of 
clerical supremacy is made up of tonsured laymen, and secular 
ecclesiastics who have been sent to some convent as a punish- 
ment ; the popes also who have been driven into convents by 
the death of their wives seldom play any prominent hierarchi- 
cal part. The monks who actually exercise the supremacy 
are few in number; and in this fact lies the secret of their 
power. The close relations which exist between the leading 
spirits from one eparchy to another secures a uniformity of 
government; and, as the less influential members of the monastic 
clergy share in its advantages and prerogatives, they come to be 
bound up with the interests of the order, and in some cases are 
found useful instruments. Now the head of each eparchy— 
a monk himself—has the right of nominating to all ecclesiastical 
offices in it down to the lowest clerical server; his official coun- 
cil—the consistory—and his staff, consist of monks, who watch 
over the secular priests and their assistants; and, lastly, the 
rectors and professors of the seminaries and academies are 
monks, whose good-will determines the better or worse provision 
for the young clergy when they leave the institution. Thus 
the monastic supremacy over the secular clergy is complete in 
every point; and even the Government has hitherto found no 
effective means of piercing this close phalanx. The secular 
clergy are conscious of their indirect alliance with the Govern- 
ment against monastic supremacy, and almost always sym- 
pathize with its efforts to carry out reforms in church matters; 
but their hands are too closely tied, and their material means 
far too scanty, to admit of their giving any effective co-opera- 
tion. Ifa pope attempted to do so he would risk his means of 
living, against the loss of which not even the Government could 
guarantee him. Thus in the Russian Church the constant and 
characteristic relation between the monks and the secular clergy 
is one of sharp antagonism and mutual animosity. 

In spite however of all the resources which have been men- 
tioned, the black clergy would not have been able to preserve 
their supremacy intact if they had not also possessed great 
wealth. Russia has still some four hundred convents and 
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monastic prelatic houses, which, down to the time of Peter 1, 
owned very extensive landed properties. These properties 
were taken by the Government, which thereupon pledged itself 
to an annual payment in proportion to the extent of the respective 
establishments. As few convents have the number of monks 
which they are calculated to maintain, this state payment is in 
most cases relatively ample. Its amount however is dwarfed 
by comparison with that derived from various other sources. 
For instance, it is a habit of the higher classes amongst the 
Russian laity to avoid as far as possible any contact of the 
secular clergy with their domestic affairs, and for baptisms, 
weddings, burials, masses, etc., to go to the monks, whose fees 
always increase in proportion to their hierarchical station. 
Graves in conventual cemeteries are purchased with many 
thousands of rubles, and their perpetual possession with 
capitals which yield a considerable revenue. Another source 
of income is the “ intercessions for the living and the dead,” in 
connection with which monks are sent into fixed districts to col- 
lect commissions, which are entered in a register, together with 
the fees paid for their fulfilment ; many convents in which these 
intercessions are constantly performed are said to derive from 
them an income often amounting to ten, fifteen, or even twenty 
thousand rubles a year. Even the railways have contributed to 
the prosperity of the convents, which have the privilege of 
putting up boxes for offerings at the different stations ; those 
on the St. Petersburg and Moskow line are said to bring in 
200,000 rubles a year to the Sergiev Convent in Moskow. All 
the convents moreover are places of pilgrimage, and add to their 
revenue by this means ; and most of them possess miraculous 
pictures, which not only receive rich votive offerings, but also 
are carried to distant places, or to rich private persons, who 
wish for their intervention and are ready to pay for it. To all 
this must be added three monopolies enjoyed by the convents, 
namely, those of baking the Hosts, manufacturing the blessed 
candles, and laying out burial-grounds in the towns. The 
thriving industry formerly carried on in the manufacture of 
religious pictures has succumbed to profane competition ; and 
the convents have now to content themselves with the offer- 
ings which they receive when the pictures are blessed. In the 
Russian mind the sight of such vast wealth inspires the highest 
veneration, and that the more since those convents which are 
traditionally regarded as the most sacred have naturally been 
able, through the liberality of their votaries and their own 
exertions, to display the greatest ecclesiastical splendour. The 
annual incomes of the celebrated convent of Kiev, of certain con- 
vents in and near Moskow and Novgorod, the Alexander-Nevsky 
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Convent at St. Petersburg, and others, are reckoned by millions 
of rubles, although their Government pension in no instance 
exceeds 5000 rubles, and in many cases is as low as 1500 rubles. 
In the eyes of the people their mysterious affluence brightens 
the halo of sanctity of these God-favoured monks; and it may 
be said that the veneration for the convents and their inmates, 
the convent churches and their shrines, rose in proportion as 
the Government, by confiscating their landed property and serfs, 
diminished the every-day business contact between the convent 
household and the world. It is considered perfectly natural 
that there should be three or four splendid churches in a single 
convent, besides numerous chapels in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, while the surrounding district for miles is destitute 
of simple parish churches. Still less does it seem strange that 
the convents have done nothing to raise the moral and spiritual 
condition of the people, and very little to alleviate their material 
and corporal wretchedness. The Russian convents do not, 
like those in Catholic countries, provide schools of primary or 
superior education for the laity; only a few communities of 
nuns in the larger towns have recently opened expensive board- 
ing-schools, intended solely for the daughters of the higher 
nobles. The convents of men have only their theological semi- 
naries. In these, it is true, the sons of the secular clergy and the 
church-servers are received, fed, and taught, gratis; but it must 
not be forgotten that no other way of education is open to the 
children of the sacerdotal caste, that from them exclusively the 
ranks as well as the general staff of the clergy are recruited, and 
that it is a rare exception even now to see a seminarist who has 
completed his course betake himself to any secular calling. 
Besides, as already mentioned, the monks have possessed them- 
selves of the clerical academies, at which the theological masters’ 
and doctors’ degrees are acquired, so as to keep these insti- 
tutions and the scholars who are educated there under the spell 
of their own influence. 

The Government has at various times taken order for making 
difficult, and so diminishing, the entrance of the laity into 
convents. The conditions of Russian society do not offer any 
real grounds for such regulations. It signifies nothing to the 
principle of hierarchical supremacy to increase the numbers of 
the monastic contingent from the lay world; but also the 
Russian character with its nomadic basis is diametrically 
opposed to conventual seclusion and contemplation. It has 
been already stated that, during sixteen years, out of a 
population of about 57 millions, only 1371 lay persons sought 
the asylum of an Orthodox convent, and that among them 
were only 33 nobles, or persons distinguished by higher 
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education, wealth, or influential connections. Very probably 
the Orthodox convents would be still more sparingly re- 
cruited from the lay world, and, in spite of hierarchical 
influences, from the secular clergy itself, if their discipline 
and rules corresponded to those of the Western Catholic 
or the Greek or Armenian convents. But in the first place, 
there are no different orders or vows, as in those Churches, 
but only graduated distinctions in the rigour of the con- 
ventual life. The correctional convents indeed may be to 
some extent comparable with the ecclesiastical penitentiaries 
of Western Europe ; but they cannot, like them, be reckoned 
among real convents. The most decided contrast is found in 
the episcopal residences, which are essentially conventual 
establishments, enjoying conventual immunities, and peopled 
by real monks, who however are under no monastic restriction 
except celibacy. The bishop’s considerable revenue and the 
still more considerable additions to it enable him to live in a 
princely style. His court, in consequence of the fashionable 
preference of the nobles for the spiritual administrations of the 
bishop, are brought into constant communication with the 
higher classes, and in the profane world not seldom play 
the part of the French abbés under the old régime. Here, 
under the episcopal shadow, grow up the future eparchs, 
consistorial counsellors, rectors of academies, and prelates 
of the most influential convents. Of the convents proper 
some have life in community, some in independence ; as all 
have large incomes, both kinds have ample provision for 
living. But in the convents with independent life, in which 
only the necessary elements of dwelling, clothing, and food 
can be claimed in community, the overplus is simply dis- 
tributed among the individual monks, who dispose of their 
share at pleasure, and are bound to the observance of few 
conventual rules. It need hardly be said that such convents 
are the most sought after. From them come the greater part 
of the professors in ecclesiastical academies and seminaries. 
In convents where there is community of life may be found 
the devotion and the ascetico-mystic learning which are 
characteristic of the middle ages; but they are quite buried, 
and without external influence. Nevertheless here also the 
forms of life are generally much freer than in Catholic con- 
vents of rigid observance. Thus, for instance, almost all Igu- 
menes or Abbots of single houses, and Archimandrites or 
provincials with many houses under them, and even some 
simple monks, possess their summer residences, a fact easily 
explained by the prevailing custom of the more opulent 
classes of the provincial population of Russia. But it seems 
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on the other hand strange and hardly explicable, except in 
connection with the hierarchical principle of the leading circle 
of the sacerdotal caste, that the most active and most ambitious 
monks, notwithstanding all their opportunities, strictly avoid 
any open and unofficial contact with the lay world and the 
secular clergy. And this affords another reason why the black 
clergy, notwithstanding their better education, have held fast. 
to the Byzantine petrification of the Russian Church as their 
first principle, and why they themselves have never been really 
popular in the nation. Always clinging to Greek traditions, 
their reforms have never been anything but attempts to re- 
establish the so-called “pure old doctrine.” Hence sprang 
the schism brought about by the Patriarch Nikon (1657), 
under Alexis Michaelowitch, the second Czar of the house of 
Romanoff. At that time a portion of the people and of the 
secular clergy separated from the official State Church; and 
from this schism the secret associations gradually arose as a 
national reaction, however indistinct and unconscious, against 
the foreign and unassimilated ecclesiastical régime. In lapse 
of time other elements joined these sects. The opposition 
against the monastic hierarchy in later times gave a certain 
popularity to the secular clergy, and kept them also in a 
position which was relatively national. 

Here we may close our consideration of the monastic clergy 
and its position in the Russian Church. The secular clergy, 
among whom must be reckoned the whole tribe of church 
officials, present no such interesting points. With them it is 
almost exclusively a question of earning their daily bread, not 
by the cure of souls, but by the exercise of a spiritual trade. 
They exhibit the characteristics of a body systematically thrust 
down. With a scanty and undignified allowance of material 
means, their mundane cares leave them no moment to forget 
their dependence on the hierarchy; and their education has 
been made narrow and incomplete in order to render them 
incapable of all thought of an emancipation from their com- 
pulsory calling. As matters stand with the Orthodox secular 
clergy, it cannot but happen that its members, unless wonder- 
fully favoured by fortune, must continue to occupy their 
degraded social position, and to be scarcely ever able to earn 
the respect of the lower classes either for their office or for 
their persons. Evidently their personal influence among the 
higher classes is and must be zero. 

To show this more clearly, let us trace the life of the future 
secular ecclesiastic from its beginning. His birth as a child 
of the sacerdotal caste exempts him from taxes and from the 
military conscription, and opens to him the ecclesiastical 
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schools, where he gets gratuitous instruction and maintenance. 
Henceforth he is severed from his home ; and, if at the close of 
his seminary course he passes a tolerable examination, he 
becomes a candidate for the priesthood. If however he wishes 
to obtain a theological degree to qualify him for a position in a 
great city church, a superior professorship, or a place in a con- 
sistory, he must enter some academy, all of which, as has been 
seen, are in the hands of the monks, on whose favour or dislike 
all the chances of his future career depend. It must also be 
remembered that the regular clergy always try to persuade their 
ablest pupils to remain in the convents. Thus it comes to pass 
that only mediocrities become popes. Those seminarists, on 
the other hand, who pass their examination with difficulty 
are only raised to the diaconate, a subordinate and scantily 
remunerated position, hardly higher than that of bell-ringer, 
and far lower than the least of the popes. There remain those 
who are not able to pass any examination at all. Some of 
these, as has been explained already, become the proletariate of 
the convents; others redeem the loss of their sacerdotal privi- 
leges by becoming sacristans, singers, copyists, or servants in 
the ecclesiastical chanceries, and, in short, by serving the 
hierarchy in any condition, however menial. When it is re- 
membered that their whole number, according to recent statis- 
tics, amounts to over half a million, that, however poorly some 
of them may be provided for, they must all be maintained by 
the Church, and that their notorious dissoluteness is only 
equalled by their want of culture, then it must be granted 
that if, nevertheless, it is a rare thing for one of them to 
get into a secular prison, into military service, or into any of 
the ordinary entanglements of the proletariate, such a result 
must be owing to the systematic and deliberate principle of 
the hierarchy never utterly to forsake any member of the 
clerical caste. 

This is the proper place to speak of the ecclesiastical schools, 
as their character determines the nature and essence of the 
whole clerical body. Two preliminary facts must be kept 
clearly in view in estimating its present and future condi- 
tions :—first, that all the education of the clergy from the 
Patriarchs and Metropolitans down to the lowest church- 
servants must and can be acquired only in these schools; and 
secondly, that from both teachers and pupils all elements are 
excluded which do not belong to the clerical body, or do not 
aim simply at finding their whole vocation within its limits. 
Hence the Government, which cannot take these institutions 
out of the hands of the conventual clergy, is under Alexander I. 
jealously endeavouring to reform the plan of instruction and 
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the schools themselves. Under the circumstances of Russia it 
might be expected that no positive results of such efforts would 
be visible. Nevertheless, various symptoms may be remarked 
among the younger clergy of an awakening consciousness of the 
contradiction between these forced forms of education and the 
demands of modern life. The present system is built upon 
reforms which have been introduced within the last thirty 
years. Before that time the clergy only passed through a 
single school, where everything was taught from the alphabet 
to the pastoral office. Now there are three separate depart- 
ments—first, the elementary or preparatory schools, next the 
seminaries, whence the candidate for the secular priesthood 
proceeds, and lastly the academies, which represent the theolo- 
logical faculties of other countries. These ecclesiastical schools 
share the radical fault of all Russian educational institutions. 
They overwhelm the pupils with a chaotic mass of knowledge, 
transcending the capacity of the human brain, and result at 
best in a sterile superficiality, but usually in a senseless re- 
echoing of the verba magistri, and occasionally in brutalizing the 
powers of thinking and judging. The ordinary pope, after going 
through the preparatory school and the seminary, is expected 
to be conversant with forty-seven subjects. These include 
twenty-six branches of theology, six dead and living languages, 
a cyclus of philosophical, mathematical, and natural sciences, 
rural economy, popular medicine, etc. All this is to be learned 
in compendiums which must have the imprimatur of the Holy 
Synod, which is guided by the principle that no indication may 
be given of any conflict between faith and science. The first 
consequence naturally is that the philosophical teaching is 
based on the later medieval scholasticism, which has been ex- 
ploded in the rest of Europe for a century; and this accounts 
for the phenomenon that there are teachers of seemingly the 
most difficult sciences whose stipend hardly exceeds that of 
sacristans and deacons. Indeed, if a man stands on the top 
ring of his science—and such men may occasionally be found 
even in clerical circles—he is still more obliged than his ignorant 
colleagues to confine himself to the approved compendiums ; for 
his independent knowledge and research is a scandal to his 
superiors, and can only look to the Government for recognition. 
Under such circumstances it is impossible that the professors 
should manifest any inclination for better methods of teaching ; 
they simply teach “ what is in the book.” And further, it is only 
natural that none but dull mediocrities should hold the pro- 
fessors’ chairs in the preparatory schools and seminaries, while 
the more accomplished and ambitious use them only as preli- 
minary stages either to higher hierarchical positions, or, espe- 
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cially of late, to the abjuration of the ecclesiastical state for 
the Government service or commerce. For it must be remem- 
bered that the clerical school directors in general have small 
respect for worldly knowledge, and regard its professors who 
prefer the academical office to that of a pope or a monk as half 
renegades from the clerical caste. The consequence is a con- 
tinual change in the professors, which cannot but react disas- 
trously on the teaching and on the pupils. 

The conditions of education are in many respects more favour- 
able at the academies, which since 1814 have been independent 
institutions, and which, as already stated, are not obligatory for 
either the regular or the secular clergy. They presuppose a 
complete course in a seminary, and are often used by young 
divines as a mode of transition to secular study at the universities. 
Others only take there a theological degree, which is an excellent 
recommendation for an ecclesiastical career. For all prelates’ 
households, consistories, convents, and educational institutions, 
value highly the possession of a large number of masters’ and 
doctors’ degrees amongst their members. Nevertheless in the last 
thirty years only some 5000 degrees have been acquired at the 
academies. 

How does the Alexandrine epoch affect the minds of the 
youths who frequent all these institutions? It might be sup- 
posed that their complete seclusion from the world would not 
admit of any contact with the spirit of the time; but the fact is 
otherwise. Nowhere has a more cordial reception been given 
than amongst the pupils of these ecclesiastical institutions to 
the revolutionary theories of Western Europe, to German 
naturalism and French socialism, in bad translations of their stan- 
dard works, to Herzen’s Kolokol, and to the pamphlets of Bakunin 
and Dolgorukow. The strict prohibition of these publications 
has made them sacred and mysterious treasures bequeathed 
by one generation of students to another. Utterly ignorant of 
the world, the youths have learned to see in their bold sophis- 
try and confident theorizing the gospel of the future of humanity, 
and in themselves, born and bred in all the pride of caste, its 
destined apostles in Russia. Years ago the Russian press 
declared that the source of the most destructive social demo- 
cracy, and of absolute revolutiunary nihilism, must be sought in 
the Orthodox seminaries. At all events it cannot be denied 
that among the wildest journalists and pamphleteers of the 
wildest period of excitement from 1856 to 1866, as well as 
among the detected members of more recent secret societies 
and conspiracies, a large proportion were pupils of such institu- 
tions. Some of them, by choice or compulsion, have retreated 
from their advanced standpoint; many are undergoing their 
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punishment in the ice-deserts’ and mines of Siberia; others, 
while still students, altered their minds for the sake of their 
prospects in life, when the institutions were visited by in- 
spectors armed with the power of punishment. There is silence 
about them now, just as since the change of system after 
Karakassow’s attempt there has been silence in Russia about 
everything else connected with her period of “storm and 
stress.” At present, it is alleged, only well-instructed popes 
issue from the seminaries, and only quiet scholars from the 
academies ; let us accordingly return to the favoured sons of 
ecclesiastical discipline and sacerdotal caste. 

The candidate who has secured his right to the sacerdotal 
office, by passing the seminary examinations, has been up to this 
point under the exclusive tuition of the monks. All now depends 
on how he has behaved towards them ; for the bishop, with the 
advice of his consistory, has the absolute disposal of all bene- 
fices, and naturally imposes his conditions. As the candidate 
must be married to a spinster before he can act as a pope, and 
with the death of his wife must cease to be a pope, marriage 
becomes the great question of life. Until quite recently the 
young clergyman could not choose a wife outside the clerical 
caste ; many bishops even insisted that the bride should belong 
to the eparchy, and should be of equal rank with the candidate, 
so that the daughter of an urban protopope should be married 
to a protopope, the daughter of a simple pope to a simple pope, 
the daughter of a deacon to a deacon, and so on. Now it often 
happened that a pope retiring on account of age or widowhood 
resigned with the condition that his successor should marry his 
daughter—a condition which the authorities usually enforced the 
more willingly, as it at once released the Church treasury from 
the cost of maintaining the old pope, paying the salary of his 
coadjutor or vicar, and pensioning his daughter. This species of 
investiture of benefices had become quite systematic; and the 
consistory kept a regular register of all the marriageable 
popes’ daughters in its district, which, when the vacancy occurred, 
decided the fate of the successful aspirant. It was only in 
1867 that the Government resolved to abolish this kind of 
customary law which made benefices heritable, and to publish 
a Ukase making it unlawful to impose the marniage with a pre- 
decessor’s daughter, or the maintenance of his family, as a con- 
dition of succession to a benefice. Scores of years may have to 
pass before this Ukase becomes universally current, and scores 
more before the practices it condemns are altogether extirpated ; 
but at least it has enunciated a principle which will save the com- 
petitor for a pope’s office from the double degradation of his 
honour as a man and his dignity as a priest. Still this abuse was 
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only one of the most ordinary, and by no means one of the most 
degrading, conditions which the secular priest had to undergo 
in order to obtain a benefice ; and even this is still legal in the 
case of deacons and church-servers. It would be in vain to 
attempt even approximately to indicate the indignities of other 
kinds which, on a thousand and one different occasions, are 
heaped on the young candidates, not only at their entrance 
into their offices, but while they are striving to retain them. 
For the pope’s absolute dependence on the eparch does not 
end with his receiving a benefice, but remains unaltered during 
his whole life. It is proclaimed year by year in a most humi- 
liating manner before all the people, when the eparch, with his 
court of monks, makes his annual visitation of all the parishes 
of his district. Each inspection ends with an examination of 
the pope, in the presence of his congregation, wherein he must 
satisfy the prelates as to his knowledge of ecclesiastical Sla- 
vonic and of the Catechism. Moreover, there are provosts dele- 
gated by the bishops, whose duty it is to watch over the official 
and moral conduct of the popes; and within their district 
these men have at any time an unlimited right of inspection. 
Although they belong to the secular clergy, still it is self- 
evident that their personal interests bind them to the eparchs 
and their consistories. Besides being responsible for the con- 
duct of popes, deacons, and church-servers, they have also to 
keep the registers of births, marriages, and deaths, to sketch 
the budget of every parish church, and, in short, to transact 
business so multifarious that they cannot keep their own places 
without oppression to those beneath them and complaisance to 
those above them. 

To compare the office of a pope, or the character of his moral 
and mental status, with what is required of the humblest minis- 
ter of any of the West-European confessions is impossible. 
None of the latter would accept his position. There is no idea 
of his fulfilling any real cure of souls. It would in many cases 
really scandalize his regular and secular superiors, and to his 
congregation it would be simply unintelligible or intrusive, if a 
pope were to concern himself about his spiritual flock, or inter- 
pose with his advice, admonition, or help. His place is only 
in the church ; and even there his duties are exclusively formal. 
In strictly prescribed formulas of old Slavonic, which he scarcely 
understands, he says his mass, baptizes, marries, buries, and 
utters the words of the other rites; and the slightest ceremonial 
lapse would not merely subject him to embarrassments but 
make him suspected of revolutionary ideas. Sermons can only 
be preached from homily-books approved of by the bishops, and 
in the villages and smaller towns are very rare; even in the 
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great cathedrals they are still the exception, and are regarded 
by the Church authorities as very serious innovations. More- 
over the pope, with an overseer chosen from the laity of the 
congregation, has to administer the property of his church, and 
pay over the income to the provost or the consistory. His 
state-pay in the country and smaller towns is quite insignifi- 
cant—less than that of the clergy of other confessions tolerated 
in Russia: in the case of protopopes of cathedrals it amounts 
to 4000 or 5000 rubles. Besides his pay he has only his pre- 
scribed surplice fees to depend upon. He has however a 
privilege the use of which is calculated still further to degrade 
him in the eyes of his congregation. At the Epiphany, both in 
towns and villages, the pope, in his best vestments and sur- 
rounded by deacons and church-servers, goes about from house 
to house to bless each family, and has a customary right to 
claim a fee proportionate to its means. The upper classes in the 
towns generally transact this business at the street-door through 
their domestic servants, without any mention of the blessing ; 
but in the villages the inhabitants have often to be forcibly 
prevented from running off, and so evading the payment. 

On the intellectual, moral, and material condition of the 
Orthodox secular clergy of Russia, a gleam of hope was shed by 
the efforts of the Alexandrine reformers to emancipate them 
from the despotism of the monks. The Government thought 
that the fruits which it looked for from the emancipation of 
the serfs could only be insured by an educational and bene- 
ficent influence of the secular clergy on the masses, and that 
without this the consequences of the measure would be 
disastrous both for the State and for society. Hence arose the 
reform of the clerical schools. This was successfully carried 
out to a certain extent, notwithstanding the strong opposition 
of the regular hierarchy, but not without heavy concessions 
to buy off its enmity. The time which has hitherto elapsed is 
too short to ascertain its working either on the clergy or 
people. But it is an ominous circumstance, that the present 
generation of the younger secular clergy was trained in that 
period of the conventual schools when the social and political 
fermentation of the “ new era” worked most strongly and bewil- 
deringly upon them. After Karakassow’s attempt the monastic 
hierarchy, in their hatred of all liberal tendencies, did not find 
it difficult, by pointing to the aberrations of a few of the semi- 
nary pupils, to inspire the Government with distrust of its own 
reforming tendencies. Even the fact that the whole Russian 
press had strengthened and encouraged the Government in its 
efforts was, in the adversary’s hands, a means of making the 
work suspected. At the same time the nationalist press left 
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off making the Orthodox Church a subject for rational 
criticism ; and its earlier zeal for social and political freedom 
changed into what was called “ national patriotism ”—a sterile 
propaganda against the non-orthodox Christians of the Western 
provinces, and a fanatical terrorism against their non-Russian 
populations. Nothing more is heard of the progress of social 
democracy and nihilism in the clerical schools; but neither 
is it known how much of the Government reform is still left 
standing in them, and whether insensibly the old state of things 
has not been completely restored. It is the same with the 
intended amelioration of the material condition of the secular 
clergy. This also had been undertaken by the Government, in 
order to check the influence of the monks and to win the 
popes to its side. The time seems still distant for the barriers 
to fall which now condemn the secular clergy to an isola- 
tion from the world similar to that of the regulars; and till 
this happens the transformation of the Orthodox Church 
into a living and fruitful organism is impossible. Hitherto 
Russo-Greek Orthodoxy has grown nothing but weeds. On 
the one hand, a ruinous indifference to religion deadens the 
action of feeling and intelligence, and from time to time, and 
always in widening circles, is exaggerated into a complete 
negation of all moral principles of human life; on the other 
hand, continually increasing multitudes are seeking in a wilder- 
ness of sects for that religious peace and elevation which are 
denied them in the stark and empty formalism of the State 
Church. These sects are attractive from their secrecy, and gain 
a halo of sanctity from their persecution by the political and 
ecclesiastical authorities, while this very persecution necessarily 
drives them, not only into a dogmatic opposition to the Russo- 
Greek faith, but also into conspiracies against the State, against 
society, and against all religious organization. The sects are 
already a real though secret power in Russia; and, since the 
“ new era” of Alexander I. began, they have risen to much 
higher importance than before. Their danger lies not in their 
material or moral forces, but in their seclusion from the forma- 
tive influence of the elements of ecclesiastical and political civili- 
zation, in the half-accidental half-axiomatic abstinence of their 
adherents from education, and in their hostility to any kind of 
progress in the world or in humanity. The Orthodox Church 
has no spiritual weapons wherewith to fight against the schism ; 
her only appeals are to the police and the coercive power of the 
secular government. Thus she unites sectaries, who have no- 
thing else in common, into a league of mutual defence, and 
heaps together a colossal mass of inflammable and revolutionary 
elements, into which the slightest breeze may easily convey a 
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spark. Without the spiritualization of the Church the spiritual 
conquest of the sects is impossible. But the fact that the dead 
formalism of the Church is in many respects a necessity for the 
state-craft of the Czars renders it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to grant religious freedom, or to accept toleration as a 
principle of politics. Russia will have no solution of this 
dilemma while she retains her present forms of government and 
society; nor, under the circumstances, is any organic development 
of other conditions to be looked for. As heretofore, so hereafter, 
all kinds of experiments will be made with all kinds of pallia- 
tives—those of to-day less scientific in origin and less compre- 
hensive in working than those which preceded the attempt of 
Karakassow. This is not the place to inquire how long such a 
vacillating policy may be able to keep things as they are, nor 
to augur the probable conditions and events of its over- 
throw. They can hardly imply the approximation of Russian 
to European culture; and still less will they be due to any 
national desire for inclusion in the cosmopolitan solidarity of 
the interests of civilization. 
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USES AND REQUIREMENTS OF ENGLISH 
DIPLOMACY. 


THERE is something suspicious about a violent onslaught in 
the name of economy upon a small and exceptional item in the 
national expenditure. The warfare waged in the last session 
of Parliament upon the estimates for the diplomatic service 
was marked by this characteristic. Those who carried it on 
were animated, both in and out of the House of Commons, by 
an enthusiasm seemingly quite out of proportion to the im- 
portance of the issue involved. Mr. Rylands, in particular, 
handled the subject as one who has dedicated his life and 
strength to a great and sacred cause. His cross-examination 
of the witnesses before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was that of an advocate intent upon convicting a 
criminal out of his own mouth. It reads like a French acte 
daccusation. The avowed object of this attack was to save 
the public purse ; and certainly there are few more worthy ends 
that a politician can propose to himself. But when it is found 
that the whole annual outlay on the diplomatic services of Eng- 
land is considerably under a quarter of a million, the zeal dis- 
played in the attempt to reduce the sum seems hardly accounted 
for by the amount of the possible saving. Nor can it be ex- 
plained on the ground of the precedent it affords for other and 
larger economies. It may be well worth while to effect even a 
trifling reduction in the expenditure of a great public office, or in 
a small office the example of which is likely to be generally 
followed. But the diplomatic service stands on a different foot- 
ing from any other. The alleged extravagant salary of the 
English ambassador at Paris or Vienna can hardly be twisted 
into a precedent for keeping open superfluous dockyards. 
Wherever the money paid by the country is shown to be more 
than the services obtained for it are really worth, there of course 
is a good case for reduction. The peculiarity of the crusade 
recently set on foot against the diplomatic estimates is that the 
alleged excess of payment over value received is very trifling, 
while the zeal displayed in cutting it down is very ardent. 

When the facts of the case are inquired into, it appears that 
some other considerations besides economy may enter into the 
question. The diplomatic service has two peculiarities which 

‘are calculated to make it disliked. It is to a considerable extent 
an unpaid service; and it is a service in which appointments 
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are made at the discretion of the Secretary of State. At 
first sight it may seem strange that economists should be fore- 
most in discrediting a system under which a good deal of work 
is done for the public without the public having to pay any- 
thing in return. Supposing all that has ever been said as to 
the inferiority of gratuitous work to be literally true, the 
balance of profit must still, it might be thought, be on the side 
of the nation. The explanation is that an unpaid service is 
necessarily recruited from a class which has other means of sub- 
sistence than the proceeds of its own labour. A young man 
cannot begin life as a diplomatist unless he has some hundreds 
a year, either of his own or of his family’s providing. So long 
as this is the case, it can never be a really open service. A 
large number of the most capable and the most ambitious of 
the Queen’s subjects are necessarily shut out from it. There 
are obvious arguments which may be urged against this exclu- 
sion. Foreign policy is an important element in the general 
conduct of English affairs; and to confine its management to 
certain privileged classes has an appearance of running counter 
to the general tendency of liberal reforms. The service of 
the State, it may be said, ought to be open to Englishmen of 
every degree; and it is peculiarly undesirable that a restric- 
tion which contradicts this principle should apply to a branch 
of that service which especially represents the country in the 
eyes of other powers. To foreign nations, at all events, Eng- 
land should appear as a homogeneous unit. How is she to do 
so if the real strength of her population is not suffered to have 
any share in the duty of representing her abroad ? 

The place that patronage still holds in the diplomatic ser- 
vice is another cause of its unpopularity. That the intro- 
duction of unlimited competition into the public service has 
been productive of many advantages may be freely admitted, 
without the popular zeal for universal examination being ac- 
cepted as evidence of any genuine respect for education. It is 
found in its highest development among large classes of per- 
sons who in every other relation of life disregard or despise the 
culture which in the public service they profess to think so in- 
dispensable. A London merchant or a Lancashire cotton-spinner 
may be assumed to be as anxious about the proper conduct of 
his own business as about the proper conduct of public affairs ; 
but it is not found that he insists upon his clerks or his over- 
lookers passing a competitive examination. He is apt to 
admire knowledge rather as the universal leveller than as the 
universal enlightener. Competition is the solvent which is to 
destroy aristocratic influence, and to give all ranks of the com- 
munity an equal title to employment in its service. 
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Connected in some degree with this element of dissatisfac- 
tion, is the idea that the existing diplomatic organization is 
unfavourable to a policy of non-intervention. Foreign courts 
are an object of ill-defined suspicion to many Englishmen ; and 
this vague sentiment is naturally fostered by the fact that the 
representatives of England abroad are mostly taken from the 
upper classes. Non-intervention is the especial creation of the 
middle class ; and therefore it is not wonderful that they should 
feel jealous that the functions in which there is most room for 
its exercise should be discharged by men who are supposed to 
view such a policy with indifference, if not with dislike. It is 
hardly too much to say that the popular English conception of 
a diplomatist is that of a man constantly endeavouring to mix 
the country up in the affairs of the Continent, and constantly 
thwarted in his endeavours by the practical shrewdness of 
a liberal House of Commons. “ Meddle and muddle,’—the 
phrase invented by a Parliamentary rival to describe the foreign 
policy of a particular minister,—represents accurately enough 
a very widely-diffused estimate of English diplomacy as a whole. 
More than one plausible commonplace is enlisted in the support 
of this theory. Why, it is often asked, should diplomacy be a 
distinct profession ? Of course the routine work of an embassy 
must be carried on by clerks possessing some acquaintance with 
the matters which habitually come before them; and a small staff 
might be maintained at the principal capitals to give advice to 
British subjects in difficulty, and to protect the interests of 
British trade. But what is the need of an ambassador con- 
stantly living at Paris or St. Petersburg? Why should not a 
Cabinet Minister, or a Member of Parliament in the confidence 
of the Government, be sent out to negotiate important treaties 
or to remove unlooked-for misunderstandings, and England be 
left at other times without any special representatives? The 
most successful treaty of modern times was arranged in this 
way. Mr. Cobden’s labours have been worth more to Great 
Britain than those of all her regular diplomatists put together. 
Why then should not the negotiation of the treaty of commerce 
with France be made the type of all similar transactions, and 
occasional missions be universally substituted for regular repre- 
sentation ? For what, after all, is the business of an ambassa- 
dor? It is to convey to the Court to which he is accredited the 
opinion of his own Government upon matters in which the two 
countries have a common interest, and to report to his own 
Government the opinion of the Government with which he is 
in communication. But both these ends might be better an- 
swered if each Government would gather the opinion of the 
other from the debates in Parliament—in countries where Par- 
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liamentary institutions exist—and from the information sup- 
plied by the newspapers, and give any comments it might think 
necessary through the medium of a direct despatch from one 
foreign minister to the other. Those who argue in this way 
naturally view with peculiar dislike the practice of maintaining 
representatives at small Courts. Even if it were admitted that 
there might be some reason for having an ambassador constantly 
resident at Paris or Berlin, of what possible use, they ask, can a 
minister be at Darmstadt or Berne? The small states of Europe 
have now no policy of their own, even when they are still no- 
minally independent ; and when they are neutralized by treaty 
this absence of a policy becomes an essential feature of their 
position. 

This seems to be the outline of the case urged against the 
continuance of the diplomatic service on its present footing. 
The Select Committee of the House of Commons, which was 
appointed on the 14th of February 1870 to inquire into the 
constitution of the English diplomatic and consular services, 
was not able to bring its labours to an end by the close of the 
session ; but a large number of witnesses were examined; and 
the evidence, so far as regards the diplomatic branch of the 
inquiry, may be considered complete. The materials thus col- 
lected are useful as a help towards some general conclusions on 
the uses and requirements of the diplomatic service. 

A difficulty occurs on the threshold of the subject. To ask for 
proof of the value to a nation of being represented by competent 
ministers at foreign Courts, is like asking for a proof that sugar is 
sweet. If it is said, by way of answer, that a government needs 
to be kept fully acquainted with the politics, at all events the 
external politics, of foreign countries, and that it should be able, 
as it sees occasion, to impress its views of European affairs upon 
foreign governments, the rejoinder will be a direct denial. 
England, in the opinion of those who wish to see the diplomatic 
corps disbanded, ought to have no foreign policy strictly so 
called, and consequently she need employ no one to explain it 
to foreign statesmen. This position might be overturned by a 
demonstration of the futility of the formula “ non-intervention,” 
except so far as it describes an accidental attitude of the nation 
under the influence of conflicting sympathies. But it will fall 
more strictly within the limits of the special question under 
discussion, to show that,even if theideal policy of England is 
properly summed up in this misunderstood phrase, diplomacy 
has still its use and function in the State. It sometimes takes 
two to prevent as well as to make a quarrel; and the most 
peaceably disposed nations cannot look to be always exempt 
from the danger of having quarrels forced upon them. 
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Diplomacy serves to ward off this danger in two ways: first, 
directly, by the influence of the representatives on the Courts to 
which they are accredited ; and secondly, indirectly, by the in- 
formation they convey to their own Government, and the pre- 
cautions which the latter are thereby enabled to adopt. 

Those who argue that the value of diplomacy has been over- 
rated lay great stress on the alleged change that has come over 
European policy since the general establishment of constitu- 
tional government in greater or less completeness. They admit 
that when the decision between peace and war rested with an 
autocratic sovereign, a dexterous or well-timed representation 
from an ambassador might have a considerable and even a para- 
mount influence in determining the action of a great power. 
But now that everything is settled by the will of the people as 
evidenced by the votes of the legislature, the opportunities for 
personal intervention of this sort are, they maintain, done away 
with. No envoy can gain the ear of a whole people; and con- 
sequently no envoy can do much more than might be done by 
a despatch addressed directly from the English Foreign Office 
to the Government whose good-will it is desired to secure, or 
by a statement of the views and intentions of the English Cabi- 
net communicated to Parliament, and through Parliament to 
all who are interested in learning it. This statement of the 
facts is wrong in both particulars. Constitutional government, 
in the sense in which the term is usually understood in England, 
does not exist in any one of the great Continental powers ; and 
even if it did exist, it is only the sphere of diplomatic influence 
that would have been changed. Englishmen are so accustomed 
to see the policy of the country determined by the ministry 
which commands the confidence of the House of Commons, 
without regard to the personal wishes or feelings of the Sove- 
reign, that they are apt to jump to the conclusion that the same 
names everywhere imply the same things. Every European 
ruler has his ministers ; and nearly every European ruler ap- 
points and dismisses those ministers with more or less reference 
to the votes of the legislature. Russia and Turkey are excep- 
tions even to this last rule ; and therefore in Russia and Turkey 
an English envoy has as much importance asever. But even in 
countries which have adopted a representative system, the power 
of the Sovereign, especially in matters of foreign policy, is very 
little impaired. In France until the other day the Foreign 
Minister was little more than the Emperor’s private secretary. 
He was changed from time to time according as the Emperor's 
own policy inclined in this or that direction ; but the motive 
that determined the dismissal of one or the appointment of an- 
other was simply their fitness, from their known sentiments or 
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their diplomatic antecedents, to carry out the Emperor’s plans. 
In Prussia, Count Bismarck enjoys an extraordinary ascendancy 
over the King’s mind, and by that means he has shaped the 
course of Prussian policy pretty muchas he liked. But, though 
he has for the most part been able to direct the Royal will, he 
has never been able to leave it out of his calculations. In 
Austria perhaps, since the late reforms, the case is different ; 
and if the Emperor and Count Beust were to find themselves 
hopelessly opposed upon a question of policy, it may be that 
the Emperor would give way. But constitutional government 
in Austria is hardly old enough to allow of much confidence 
upon this head. To all appearance the Emperor has up to 
this time been convinced by his minister’s arguments, and has 
consequently consented to carry out his minister’s plans. There 
are as yet too few materials to enable us to prophesy what 
would happen if this concord between them were to come to an 
end. Even in Italy, the youngest of constitutional monarchies, the 
action of the Government in regard to Rome has been consider- 
ably influenced by the personal sentiments of Victor Emanuel. 

But supposing every Continental nation were governed after a 
strictly English fashion, and that its attitude towards other 
nations were determined by ministers responsible to and virtually 
appointed by the popular branch of the legislature, the occupation 
of a skilled diplomatist would not be gone. It would no longer 
be his business to guide the mind of the sovereign in a direction 
favourable to the views of the government he represents ; but a 
task of still greater nicety and difficulty would be laid upon 
him in the guidance of the mind of the minister. For 
although the latter may in theory be merely a representative 
of representatives, the executive embodiment of the legisla- 
tive will, it is obvious that just in proportion to his hold upon 
Parliament and the country will be his power of acting in anti- 
cipation of both, in the assurance of gaining their subsequent 
assent to what he has done. Lord Palmerston’s share in the 
Chinese war of 1857 is an instance of this; and throughout the 
greater portion of his long career the guidance of the foreign 
policy of England was almost as much in his hands as though 
he had been an autocratic ruler. In the combinations of minis- 
terial and royal government which now exist on the Continent 
the part played by a minister is still more important. Instead 
of having to control an assembly he has only to influence his 
sovereign ; and if, as sometimes happens, this latter process 
has been effected once for all, the minister becomes in effect 
irresponsible. The diplomatist who could persuade Count 
Bismarck in any given case might boast not unfairly that he 
had determined the action of Prussia. 
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It follows necessarily from the place that personal influence 
holds in matters of this kind, that diplomacy must in many in- 
stances, and those often the most important, be strictly secret. 
Although open diplomacy commends itself to some unthinking 
politicians because, it is supposed to be peculiarly manly and 
straightforward, a very little reflection will show that it is almost 
a contradiction in terms. There is a passage in Lord Clarendon’s 
evidence before the Select Committee of last session which gives 
the experience upon this point of a statesman who had had un- 
usual opportunities of bringing theory to the test of observa- 
tion :—“ With regard to the value of our diplomatic service 
generally, is it not the case that what may be called the greatest 
feats of diplomacy are those that are unknown to the world ; for 
instance, where great wars have been quietly prevented, or the 
commencement of evil in the relations between countries 
averted ; that, in fact, the country frequently, from the very 
fact of its successes, has not known the greatest successes of its 
diplomacy ?—I think that that is perfectly accurate ; things 
have been done that exactly fulfil the conditions that you have 
mentioned ; evil may be averted, and good may be done, but the 
causes, the mainsprings of that remain concealed, and very de- 
sirable it is that they should be so. Supposing that a particular 
country exercises moral influence, and makes another govern- 
ment feel that it is wrong, that it interposes quietly and medi- 
ates between two other countries, and brings the question 
between the contending parties to a peaceful solution, it is 
extremely desirable that that should not be known. It would 
only be to the advantage or glorification of the person concerned 
in it; but it might lead to mortification and irritation to the 
powers that had been brought to that result to have it known 
that it had been done by means of foreign or external influence 
that had been exerted. Therefore, I should always consider 
that, unless there is a public necessity, those things should re- 
main concealed. Of course I think that everything ought to 
be public that can be, and my notion of proper diplomacy is 
that everything ought to be known by the public that is useful 
to your own country to know; but that you ought not to make 
public in your own country that which would be prejudicial or 
irritating to others.—Therefore, when a country is considering 
the cost of its diplomatic service, and whether it is well to keep 
it up, it ought to take into account that the most valuable diplo- 
matic action it can never be aware of, but it must take on trust 
very much the beneficial nature of diplomacy, because from the 
very nature of things its most valuable operations are unseen ? 
—That is perfectly true ; I do not mean to say that these sorts 
of occurrences happen often in which diplomatists, whether an 
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ambassador or the Foreign Secretary, intervene ; but to my own 
knowledge, some of them have done so very successfully indeed, 
and those cases will never be known.” 

In the examination of more than one witness before the 
Select Committee, Mr. Ryland laid great stress upon that change 
in the conditions under which a diplomatist has to act which 
has followed upon the introduction of the telegraph. The argu- 
ment which underlay his questions was to this effect: The im- 
portance of having able and carefully-trained representatives at 
a foreign Court depends upon the demands which the conduct 
of diplomatic business makes upon the judgment and tact of 
the diplomatist. In proportion as the facilities for receiving in- 
structions from his Government are increased these demands 
become less ; in any important emergency, or at any difficult 
stage of a negotiation, the envoy can now apply to the Foreign 
Office, and receive precise instructions how to act under the 
particular circumstances which have arisen. The truth, how- 
ever, seems to be that there is just as great need for judgment 
and tact on the part of the minister as there ever was. The 
utmost that quicker means of communication have done is 
slightly to modify the way in which these qualities exhibit them- 
selves. The telegraph conveys hints rather than instructions, 
conclusions rather than premisses. The envoy has to put to- 
gether these hints, and to supply the reasoning by which these 
conclusions are to be enforced. Sometimes, no doubt, the ques- 
tion he has asked of his Government admits of a definitive 
answer. He wants to know whether to consent to a particular 
clause of a treaty, or to reject a particular basis of arrange- 
ment. But, more often the instructions sent out to him re- 
quire to be acted on with discretion, to be amplified or even 
modified in their details, to be executed in the spirit at the 
cost, it may be, of some trifling departure from the letter. It 
is not possible to convey all this by telegraph; and, even if it 
were possible, fresh complications might arise several times a 
day in the course of a negotiation. If the envoy never acted 
on his own responsibility, but always waited until each fresh 
step was marked out for him from home, his Government 
would be driven in sheer weariness to find an agent willing to 
act on more general instructions. Besides this, the use of the 
telegraph by the Foreign Secretary implies, if time is to be 
saved, a previous use of it by the envoy. How this affects the 
question is very well stated in Mr. Morier’s evidence :—“ What 
seems to have been entirely forgotten is that before the Foreign 
Secretary can convey his orders to the diplomatic agent he 
must have the telegraphic report of the diplomatic agent upon 
which to base his orders. Now anybody who has thought 
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It follows necessarily from the place that personal influence 
holds in matters of this kind, that diplomacy must in many in- 
stances, and those often the most important, be strictly secret. 
Although open diplomacy commends itself to some unthinking 
politicians because_it is supposed to be peculiarly manly and 
straightforward, a very little reflection will show that it is almost 
a contradiction in terms. There is a passage in Lord Clarendon’s 
evidence before the Select Committee of last session which gives 
the experience upon this point of a statesman who had had un- 
usual opportunities of bringing theory to the test of observa- 
tion :—“With regard to the value of our diplomatic service 
generally, is it not the case that what may be called the greatest 
feats of diplomacy are those that are unknown to the world ; for 
instance, where great wars have been quietly prevented, or the 
commencement of evil in the relations between countries 
averted ; that, in fact, the country frequently, from the very 
fact of its successes, has not known the greatest successes of its 
diplomacy ?—I think that that is perfectly accurate ; things 
have been done that exactly fulfil the conditions that you have 
mentioned ; evil may be averted, and good may be done, but the 
causes, the mainsprings of that remain concealed, and very de- 
sirable it is that they should be so. Supposing that a particular 
country exercises moral influence, and makes another govern- 
ment feel that it is wrong, that it interposes quietly and medi- 
ates between two other countries, and brings the question 
between the contending parties to a peaceful solution, it is 
extremely desirable that that should not be known. It would 
only be to the advantage or glorification of the person concerned 
in it; but it might lead to mortification and irritation to the 
powers that had been brought to that result to have it known 
that it had been done by means of foreign or external influence 
that had been exerted. Therefore, I should always consider 
that, unless there is a public necessity, those things should re- 
main concealed. Of course I think that everything ought to 
be public that can be, and my notion of proper diplomacy is 
that everything ought to be known by the public that is useful 
to your own country to know; but that you ought not to make 
public in your own country that which would be prejudicial or 
irritating to others.—Therefore, when a country is considering 
the cost of its diplomatic service, and whether it is well to keep 
it up, it ought to take into account that the most valuable diplo- 
matic action it can never be aware of, but it must take on trust 
very much the beneficial nature of diplomacy, because from the 
very nature of things its most valuable operations are unseen ? 
—That is perfectly true ; I do not mean to say that these sorts 
of occurrences happen often in which diplomatists, whether an 
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ambassador or the Foreign Secretary, intervene ; but to my own 
knowledge, some of them have done so very successfully indeed, 
and those cases will never be known.” 

In the examination of more than one witness before the 
Select Committee, Mr. Ryland laid great stress upon that change 
in the conditions under which a diplomatist has to act which 
has followed upon the introduction of the telegraph. The argu- 
ment which underlay his questions was to this effect: The im- 
portance of having able and carefully-trained representatives at 
a foreign Court depends upon the demands which the conduct 
of diplomatic business makes upon the judgment and tact of 
the diplomatist. In proportion as the facilities for receiving in- 
structions from his Government are increased these demands 
become less ; in any important emergency, or at any difficult 
stage of a negotiation, the envoy can now apply to the Foreign 
Office, and receive precise instructions how to act under the 
particular circumstances which have arisen. The truth, how- 
ever, seems to be that there is just as great need for judgment 
and tact on the part of the minister as there ever was. The 
utmost that quicker means of communication have done is 
slightly to modify the way in which these qualities exhibit them- 
selves. The telegraph conveys hints rather than instructions, 
conclusions rather than premisses. The envoy has to put to- 
gether these hints, and to supply the reasoning by which these 
conclusions are to be enforced. Sometimes, no doubt, the ques- 
tion he has asked of his Government admits of a definitive 
answer. He wants to know whether to consent to a particular 
clause of a treaty, or to reject a particular basis of arrange- 
ment. But, more often the instructions sent out to him re- 
quire to be acted on with discretion, to be amplified or even 
modified in their details, to be executed in the spirit at the 
cost, it may be, of some trifling departure from the letter. It 
is not possible to convey all this by telegraph ; and, even if it 
were possible, fresh complications might arise several times a 
day in the course of a negotiation. If the envoy never acted 
on his own responsibility, but always waited until each fresh 
step was marked out for him from home, his Government 
would be driven in sheer weariness to find an agent willing to 
act on more general instructions. Besides this, the use of the 
telegraph by the Foreign Secretary implies, if time is to be 
saved, a previous use of it by the envoy. How this affects the 
question is very well stated in Mr. Morier’s evidence :—“ What 
seems to have been entirely forgotten is that before the Foreign 
Secretary can convey his orders to the diplomatic agent he 
must have the telegraphic report of the diplomatic ageut upon 
which to base his orders. Now anybody who has thought 
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upon the subject knows that, of all the responsible and of all 
the difficult things to do, to convey a completely new political 
situation, such as can be the result of a day’s conference, in a 
telegram of some 70 or 80 words, and to convey it in such a 
form that not only the Foreign Minister but perhaps a Cabi- 
net Council may be able to decide upon it, is an intellectual 
tour de force which requires an exceedingly superior kind of 
agent. If you take the old conferences at Verona or Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or any of those places, you had there a number of 
ambassadors who settled themselves very comfortably for a 
sojourn of weeks or months. Whenever a conference had 
taken place, couriers were sent back to the different capitals, 
and they would wait till the answers came, so that no step 
was taken by those conferences for which the ministers had 
not the most detailed instructions. Instead of that we have 
now a system of telegraphing; and therefore, though in one 
sense it relieves the responsibility of the ambassador or mini- 
ster, in another it enormously adds to it.” 


The second great function of a diplomatist is the communi- 
cation of information to his Government. He is placed at the 
social centre of the State to which he is accredited, and con- 
sequently he commands the best opportunities of discerning its 
policy and intentions. The value of the knowledge derived 
from this source will vary with circumstances. Where per- 
sonal government prevails it will be greatest; because the 
Court takes its tone from the Sovereign, and the will of the 
Sovereign determines the action of the State. In really con- 
stitutional countries it will be least ; because in these the action 
of the State is decided by other influences than the will of the 
Sovereign, and influences which are not necessarily represented 
in the Court. Still, even in the latter case, an ambassador may 
be of very great use to his Government, if he has the power of 
noting and weighing the various currents of public opinion. 
For instance, a diplomatist, who had been resident in England 
during the American wer, might have completely misled those 
who trusted to his information, if, from the very general sym- 
pathy with the Southern States which he would have observed 
in society, he had drawn the natural inference that England 
would be likely to intervene in their favour. But then a deeper 
knowledge of the real forces at work in the country would 
have enabled a diplomatist to assure his Government before- 
hand that nothing of the kind would be attempted. Probably 
the false expectations which Napoleon 11. built upon the 
anxiety of the South German populations to be set free from 
Prussian dictation had their origin in a diplomatic blunder. 
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His envoys said that such sentiments existed ; and they were 
not at the pains to balance them against the influences which 
would draw all the German States to the side of Prussia, so soon 
as Prussia, by having to defend German territory against a 
foreign enemy, had made their cause and hers one. 

The knowledge gained by an envoy will often concern the 
relations of the State with a power other than his own 
country. The ministers with whom he is in communication 
are naturally on their guard when what they say is cer- 
tain to be conveyed to the very persons from whom they may 
wish to conceal their intentions. But where the envoys of 
other powers are concerned, they have not quite the same 
motive for caution; and the English ambassador at Vienna 
may know more of the feelings of Austria towards Russia 
than the Russian ambassador himself. More than this, the 
best intelligence of the views of one Court may come from an 
envoy resident at another Court. At St. Petersburg, for example, 
the views of the Government upon the Pan-Slavonic move- 
ment must be learnt from the Minister of Foreign Affairs ; but at 
Stockholm they may be in the possession of some less cautious 
diplomatist, and may be talked of by him to his colleagues with 
a frankness the injudiciousness of which is not fully seen by him 
because the question in no way concerns the interests of Sweden. 
This is one justification for the maintenance of missions at 
small Courts. At all events they afford abundance of diplomatic 
gossip; and an envoy who knows how to winnow gossip pro- 
perly may from time to time come upon facts of real moment 
for his Government to know. Lord Malmesbury says that the 
two most important pieces of information he received whilst at 
the Foreign Office—the intention of the Austrians to cross the 
Ticino in 1859, and the intention of the Emperor Napoleon to 
annex Savoy—came, one from the English minister at Hanover, 
the other from the English minister at Berne. “There is often,” 
as Lord Malmesbury truly says, “ great discretion at one Court 
and very little at another ;” and the fact that the small Courts 
have rarely any foreign interests of their own tends to reduce 
the mutual intercourse of the various representatives to a con- 
versational level, which an observant diplomatist may sometimes 
find extremely suggestive. Nor is this the only advantage de- 
rivable from these small missions. The conduct, for example, 
of a State of little intrinsic importance in the hierarchy of 
European powers may have a beneficial or a disastrous effect 
on the maintenance of peace. “In the small missions,” says 
Sir Henry Elliot, “ there are constantly questions arising, in 
which, by the personal influence of a British representative, a 
misunderstanding is cleared up or a claim is satisfied, which if 
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not taken in time would very likely lead to a serious complica- 
tion hereafter. The smallest kingdom in Europe is Greece ; but 
a rupture between Greece and Turkey, even if it did not involve 
us in a war, would produce a disturbance which would certainly 
cost us a great deal more than any saving you might effect in 
reducing your legation there.” Of course the recent changes in 
Germany and Italy have necessarily led to the suppression of 
several of these smaller missions ; but, so long as there is even 
a semblance of independence kept up by a vassal sovereign, 
there seem to be adequate reasons why England should be 
represented at his Court. 

It is sometimes assumed that the growing importance of the 
press in every European country, and the weight assigned, at 
least in every constitutional country, to the discussions which 
take place in the legislature, have virtually superseded diplo- 
macy as a source of political information. No doubt the de- 
bates in a foreign legislature are sometimes of great value as 
an index to the policy of the Government; but the proportion 
of important affairs which are submitted to Parliamentary dis- 
cussion is very much less on the Continent than in England ; 
and even in England there are many matters in which another 
Government may be interested, which never, or only after a long 
delay, find their way into the House of Commons. Besides 
this, as Lord Derby told the Select Committee, “life would not 
be long enough to read all the proceedings of all the various 
legislative bodies of Europe ;” and unless the Foreign Secretary 
possessed an unusually intimate knowledge of the public men 
of every country, and of the nature and value of the several 
phases of public opinion which they represent, he would miss the 
significance of much that passes in foreign legislatures if his 
attention were not called to it by a resident envoy. Much the 
same thing may be said with regard to the information supplied 
by newspapers. That which is gained from English journals 
will usually be found in letters from their correspondents in 
various countries ; in other words, it will be the same in kind 
as that communicated by an envoy, but greatly inferior in 
value. In both cases the writer sends home all the intelligence 
he can lay hold of. But in the case of a diplomatist, the writer 
has access to the best sources, and those from whom he gains 
the contents of his despatch knew that what they say will not 
necessarily be given to the world; whereas, in the case of a 
newspaper correspondent, the sources of his information are 
probably inferior in themselves, and nothing is communicated 
to him that is not intended for the public ear. As regards 
foreign newspapers, if the news given in them relates to other 
countries than those in which they are published, it must be 
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taken with the same distrust; if it relates to their own coun- 
tries, there are other disadvantages to be contended with. Many 
of the most influential Continental journals are inspired by the 
Government, or by a particular minister; and they are largely 
used for the manufacture of news intended to serve a special 
purpose. Statements of this kind represent not the fact, not 
even what a shrewd and practised observer supposes to be the 
fact, but merely what the Government or the minister wishes 
the particular readers for whom the paper is primarily intended 
to suppose to be the fact. It may often be convenient that the 
English Foreign Secretary should know of this wish, since it 
may help him, if only by the rule of contrary, to divine the 
real policy of the Government which invents and circulates the 
news in question. But this sort of knowledge has at most only 
a secondary worth. It is useful as serving to correct or give 
the key to other knowledge ; but that is all. 


When it is understood what English diplomatists have to do, 
the next step is to inquire by what process they ought to be 
chosen and trained. Here however an insurmountable difficulty 
occurs. There neither is nor can be any thoroughly satisfactory 
mode of choosing them ; and the very best training to which they 
can be subjected when chosen only covers the least important 
part of their duties. A diplomatist is in a sense born, not 
made. Knowledge of character may be cultivated and de- 
veloped by the study of men; but in the first instance it is to a 
great extent a matter of instinct. But this instinct can only 
be tested by actual practice, so that, as regards this qualifica- 
tion, the minister who has to provide the service with recruits 
has no option but to take them pretty much at random. He 
can insist of course that they shall have received a fair éduca- 
tion, and be in all respects equal to average students in the 
liberal professions ; but he can dono more. He might institute 
a preliminary examination as severe as that required for the 
highest university honours ; but he would be quite as likely to 
exclude the most promising candidates by this means as to 
secure them. No doubt, special training will go some way 
to make a man a good diplomatist. Besides that knowledge 
of languages which is so elementary a requirement in diplo- 
macy that it may be presumed to be always possessed, the 
two great subjects of history and law should be carefully 
studied from a diplomatic point of view. Modern history, 
including the history of treaties and the history of inter- 
national law, should be mastered in detail, at all events since 
the formation of the modern State system in Europe. Inter- 
national law is a diplomatist’s chief tool; and in an empirical 
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sort of way he is probably fairly familiar with it. But com- 
petent authorities testify to the necessity of founding his 
acquaintance with international law on the study of Roman 
law. Mr. Morier insists on the importance, “for the purpose of 
mutual intercourse and negotiation, that the parties holding the 
intercourse and negotiating should have a body of thought and 
formulas in common ;” and, in confirmation of this, he adduces 
his own experience how much his action as a diplomatist has 
been “paralysed by an ignorance of the civil law.” To Mr. 
Grant Duff it appears “quite monstrous, when we consider 
how enormously the whole modes of thought of the statesmen 
and publicists of continental Europe are coloured by the juris- 
prudence of Rome, that some security should not be taken that 
at least the outlines of that magnificent system, and especially 
its terminology, should be mastered by the young diplomatist.” 
Professor Maine thus explains the double disadvantage under 
which England labours in consequence of ignorance on this head : 
—<“There cannot be a doubt that our success in negotiation is 
sometimes perceptibly affected by our neglect of Roman law; 
for, from this cause, we and the public, or negotiators from 
other countries, constantly misunderstand each other. It is not 
rarely that we refuse respect or attention to diplomatic commu- 
nications, as wide of the point and full of verbiage or conceits, 
when in fact they owe those imaginary imperfections simply to 
the juristical point of view from which they have been con- 
ceived and written. And, on the other hand, State Papers of 
English origin, which, to an Englishman’s mind, ought, from 
their strong sense and directness, to carry all before them, will 
often make but an inconsiderable impression on the recipient, 
from their not falling in with the course of thought which he 
insensibly pursues when dealing with a question of public law. 
In truth the technicalities of Roman law are as really, though 
not so visibly, mixed up with questions of diplomacy as are the 
technicalities of special pleading with points of the English 
common law. So long as they cannot be disentangled, English 
influence suffers obvious disadvantage through the imperfect 
communion of thought.” 

Inasmuch, however, as neither the appointment nor the 
training of diplomatists can be reduced to a universal rule, it 
will be more practically useful to examine whether some inci- 
dental advantages are not secured by the present system in 
both these respects which might be lost or impaired by the 
adoption of the changes recommended in some quarters. The 
features of the system to which it is chiefly necessary to refer 
are the over high pay which is alleged to be given to the 
ministers at the principal Courts, and what is called not very 
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correctly, the aristocratic character of the service. The Eng- 
lish ambassador at Paris receives £10,000; the ambassadors 
at Vienna and Constantinople receive £8000 ; and there are 
in all ten English representatives at foreign Courts whose 
salaries are not less than £5000. It is objected, amongst 
other things, that this is much more than is paid to Cabinet 
Ministers in England, and much more than is found neces- 
sary for the United States ministers in Europe. In the latter 
service the heads of the missions at Paris and London, the 
only two first-class missions maintained by the American Govern- 
ment, receive only £3591 each. The first of these objections 
is soon disposed of. The inadequacy of the salaries paid to the 
principal Cabinet Ministers has long been a subject of just com- 
plaint. The only reason why it is not felt far more keenly than 
it is is that the vicissitudes of party government virtually make 
it necessary that a leading politician shall have considerable 
private means. He is in office only fora part of his career; and 
even if, before taking office the first time, he has supported 
himself by his own exertions in a profession or in commerce, he 
is seldom or never able to do so when he is again in opposition. 
The salaries of the ministers of the Crown may be regarded 
rather as a means of defraying the additional expenses which 
their position renders obligatory than as their actual livelihood. 
This is not the case with the diplomatic body. It is true, as 
will be seen presently, that they are obliged to have some pri- 
vate means at starting; but as they advance in the service the 
salaries are at all events permanent, and may be all that they 
have todepend on. If they are looked at in this latter aspect, 
there is a consensus of testimony to the fact that, instead of 
being too large, they aretoo smali. “I know it for a fact,” says 
Mr. Hammond, “ that the necessary expenditure of many of our 
ministers is so large that they are obliged, not only to appropriate 
to it their private income, but also their capital, which they cer- 
tainly ought to be allowed to set apart for the benefit of their 
families.” Lord Clarendon says: “I am certain they are mode- 
rately paid, because I know that the generality of them cannot 
meet their expenses from their pay.” The salaries now given 
are, in most cases, the same as they were half a century ago, 
while the cost of living has in every case greatly increased. 
The old quiet unostentatious life of many foreign capitals has 
disappeared, or is fast disappearing ; and even, says Lord Clar- 
endon, “those countries that used to be economical, and where 
people used to go with their families for purposes of saving, are 
entirely altered now in that respect, and are become extremely 
expensive.” The main question therefore is, whether the out- 
lay and general mode of life which has hitherto been held to be 
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necessary for English representatives at foreign Courts is really 
necessary, whether the public gain by their liberal exercise of 
hospitality, whether, in short, the function of a diplomatist ought 
to include a large social element, or could be equally well dis- 
charged in the seclusion of an office. There seems to be no 
room for doubt what answer should be given to this question. 
Even the instance of the United States, which is usually relied 
on by those who maintain that the social element may be safely 
left out of the conception of diplomacy, seems really to tell the 
other way. At least it is understood that, in appointing a 
minister at the larger European capitals, the President of the 
United States is often hampered in his choice by the unwilling- 
ness of men who have not large incomes of their own to accept a 
post in which they will have to choose between living in a diffe- 
rent way from that in which the representatives of other countries 
live, and defraying the larger part of their expenses out of their 
own pockets. It may be said that in cases where this alterna- 
tive is frankly faced, and the impossibility of emulating the 
extravagance of diplomatists generally is accepted, the United 
States is in no way the worse. Even if this were true—and 
diplomacy is not usually counted among the fields in which 
American policy has been conspicuously successful—it proves 
nothing with regard to Great Britain. Her position towards 
the Continental powers is altogether different from that of the 
United States. Because the latter may safely dispense with 
the influence exercised through social relations, and the know- 
ledge gained by social intercourse, it does not follow that Eng- 
land could afford to do so. 

In the first place, the influence exercised by an English 
representative, whether on a sovereign or a minister, will in 
part depend on the opportunities he has for studying both the 
man himself and the circle by which he is habitually surrounded. 
Natural acumen may do much, but it cannot do everything ; 
and even what it can do helps a diplomatist rather to turn his 
opportunities of observation to good account than to dispense 
with them altogether. But a diplomatist who does not mix 
habitually with the society of the place at which he is resident 
does virtually forego these opportunities; and it will be ad- 
mitted that he cannot go constantly to other people’s houses if he 
is denied the power of opening his own house in return. The 
same consideration applies with even greater force to the 
acquisition of knowledge. It is hardly too much to say that 
this important function of diplomacy would be altogether 
in abeyance if a minister lived the life of a hermit. The kind 
of information he becomes possessed of is either such as is float- 
ing about in the political society of the capital, or such as can 
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only be properly tested by a man familiar with the modes of 
thought which prevail in that society. Shut him out from 
society, and he is reduced to supply the place of this informa- 
tion by means which are equally open to the Secretary of State 
in London. In fact he becomes little more than a précis writer 
stationed abroad to save the Foreign Secretary the trouble of 
reading the newspapers of the country. Again, there are some 
kinds of knowledge which can only be obtained in their best 
form by the actual exercise of hospitality. “If you want,” 
says Mr. Morier, “to know the feeling of a country in regard 
to the tenure of land or any question like that, you cannot go 
to one individual here and another there and submit him to 
cross-examination, but having them about you, you start the 
topic and you hear what they say on all sides, and you get to 
have a perception of the existing state of opinion upon any 
given subject. You cannot do any work, either in diplomacy 
or anything else, without taking in the social element.” 
Hospitality, again, is the most natural and convenient, in 
many cases the only, way of repaying men for the trouble they 
have been at to afford information. Sir Hamilton Seymour put 
this view, coarsely perhaps, but truly, when he said, before a 
Select Committee in 1850: “I ask a man to dinner who is not 
able to pay me by a dinner, and who therefore is very glad to 
pay me in another way. He may bring me a piece of intelli- 
gence, for example.” But there can be no doubt that a great 
deal of help is gained in various ways from men to whom an 
ambassador cannot offer money. This sort of help is not con- 
fined to politics. The English Foreign Office is now extending 
the system of inquiries into various social phenomena in foreign 
countries ; and these inquiries can often only be carried on by 
extracting knowledge from other people’s brains. This process 
of extraction requires time ; and when a minister or a secretary 
of legation has taken up some hours of his informant’s day, he 
naturally wishes to show him some civility in return. Upon 
this point Mr. Morier says:—“ You must remember that 
foreign governments have a great advantage over us ; they have 
orders to give away. First of all, there is very much less of 
inquiry by foreign governments than by us, but whenever there 
is this kind of inquiry, it is invariably paid for by an order; 
that is the received coin. We have got no orders to give away, 
and there is not the least doubt that there is a great deal that 
we have to do by social courtesy which other people do very 
much cheaper by means of orders. I may give an instance: 
During the Crimean war there was a physician at Vienna who, 
I knew, had exceptiona] information with regard to the Princi- 
palities, that was of great importance ; he had been there for 
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several months, drawing up a report for the Austrian Govern- 
ment. I knew of this, and I at once informed Her Majesty’s 
Government that there was this man with this special informa- 
tion, and they instantly sent out two army surgeons of great 
eminence, who spent three days sucking this man’s brain, and 
then went off to Bucharest. There was not the slightest kind 
of official notice taken of this man’s giving up three very valu- 
able days, three days of his practice. He was a little hurt at 
not getting any kind of official acknowledgment sent to him ; 
but this was smoothed over by little attentions of the kind 
which I have mentioned.” 

The circumstances from which the exclusive or aristocratic 
character of the diplomatic service is said to flow are two—the 
nomination by the Secretary of State without a competitive 
examination, and the absence of salary during the stage of 
attachéship. There is obviously a close connection between 
these two features. Even if the first appointments were thrown 
open to competition, the number of candidates for them would 
be greatly limited by the fact that for four years they carry no 
pay whatever, and for a good many years more very little pay 
—little, that is, when compared with the expenses which the 
holder necessarily incurs. The nature of these expenses has 
already been indicated. The method by which diplomatic 
learning and knowledge is gained is the same in its degree in 
every grade of the service. It is the duty of every member of 
a mission, from the ambassador down to the junior attaché, to 
see as much as possible of the society of the place in which he 
lives. To do this even in London would require more than the 
£150 a year which is the pay of a third secretary, not to men- 
tion that to get even this £150 a man must have served with- 
out salary for four years ; and some European capitals are far 
more expensive, at least for young men, than London itself. 
At St. Petersburg Mr. Hammond reckons that an attaché can- 
not live upon less than £800 a year. He cannot find inex- 
pensive lodgings ; he has no club at which to dine cheaply ; he 
cannot do without a servant, and hardly without a carriage. 
At Vienna a hired fiacre is not allowed within the court-yard 
of any of the great houses ; and, though a private fiacre will 
answer all purposes, even this costs at least £20 a month. 
It follows from this that Lord Clarendon is decidedly under 
the mark when he says that £400 a year is the very lowest 
amount of private means which a young man ought to have 
if he thinks of becoming a diplomatist. Indeed he qualifies 
his own statement by the addition: “There are one or two 
Courts to which we have great difficulty in finding any one to 
go, because £400 a year is really not sufficient for them there.” 
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In the interest of the service therefore the Foreign Secretary is 
bound rather to raise than lower the pecuniary qualification 
which is now virtually insisted on. The inconvenience of 
having to consider an attaché’s means before determining to 
which Court he shall be sent is obvious. If this had to be often 
done it would result in a double favouritism. Poor men would 
always be kept at the less important missions, thereby losing 
occasions of distinguishing themselves; and richer men would 
be denied the opportunities of occasional economy which now 
come round to them. 

If then the diplomatic service is to be thrown really open, 
the first thing to be done is to revise the salaries of the junior 
members. The system of unpaid attachéship must be done 
away with, and the incomes both of the attachés and the second 
and third secretaries must be calculated on a scale propor- 
tionate to the rate of their necessary expenses. The only other 
course would be to change the manner of living expected from 
a diplomatist ; but, as any such change has been seen to be in- 
compatible with a proper discharge of his duties, this alterna- 
tive may be dismissed without comment. It is plain that this 
revision of salaries would involve a considerable increase of 
expense to the public. The junior places in the service would 
have to be made equal in point of salary to those first-class 
clerkships in the civil service at home to which a man is sel- 
dom promoted till he has been many years in an office. Is it 
advisable to throw this gratuitous burden upon the national 
exchequer? That it would be gratuitous hardly admits of 
doubt. There is no difficulty in filling up the vacancies in the 
service ; indeed the Foreign Secretary receives a larger number 
of applications for appointment than he finds himself able to 
attend to. Nor is there ground for supposing that the work 
would be better done. The diplomatic service is one of the 
most conspicuous exceptions to the more than doubtful rule 
that unpaid work is never good. All the official witnesses 
before the Select Committee of last session are agreed upon 
this point. Whatever work there is, is done promptly and will- 
ingly ; and the general standard of the work done will bear 
comparison with that of any public office that can be named. 
Lord Clarendon’s testimony with regard to the secretaries of 
legation is: “It does not signify what amount of work is put 
upon them; I have never heard any complaint, or observed 
anything but a spirit of willingness to do whatever was required 
of them.” Indeed the reports lately furnished by them on 
industrial and commercial questions are sufficient evidence of 
the high average both of zeal and capacity which obtains in 
the service. 
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The only plea that can be urged in favour of abolishing the 
present system of unpaid labour is that it would enable the 
first appointments to be given to the best candidate in a com- 
petitive examination, instead of, as now, to the nominees of the 
Secretary of State. But the mere fact of coming out first in an 
examination, however severe, gives no security that the success- 
ful candidate will make a good diplomatist. The qualifications 
needed for distinction in this line are only in part capable 
of being ascertained by an examiner; or, more accurately, an 
examiner can only ascertain that certain knowledge has been 
acquired ; he cannot determine whether the qualifications neces- 
sary for using this knowledge are there also. It has been said 
that a diplomatist should be a fair international lawyer, and be 
something of a civilian ; but these subjects need not be mastered 
by him until after his appointment, and a test examination in 
them is sufficient to answer every purpose. A man will make 
an inefficient diplomatist if he knows nothing of either inter- 
national or Roman law ; but supposing two men to know, one 
the necessary minimum, and the other a good deal more than 
that, it by no means follows that the latter will be better than 
or even so good as the former. 

The principal end therefore which would be answered by mak- 
ing appointments according to the results of a competitive exa- 
mination, instead of, as now, at the discretion of the Foreign 
Secretary, would be the extension of the social area from which 
recruits are drawn. By this means, it is said, the diplomatic 
career would become really open to many who, though they “may 
have acquired a university education, and be otherwise suited 
to fill positions in the public service,” are now shut out from it 
because they are the sons of clergymen, or of gentlemen of small 
means, or even of tradesmen; and in this way the system would 
cease to be one of “ close patronage allowing only the introduc- 
tion of a particular class of society.” 

But is it so certain that the abolition of this restriction would 
be an advantage? Inother branches of the public service it is 
for the most part intellectual, not social, distinction that makes a 
man useful to the State. In the diplomatic career there is a 
minimum qualification as regards both. Mr. Hammond bluntly 
told the Select Committee that, “as a general rule, the son of a 
small tradesman is not quite the fit person to go into the first 
society of foreign capitals ;” and, when pressed with the objec- 
tion that “some of the most distinguished persons, archbishops 
and lord chancellors, have been the sons of barbers and 
butchers,” he answered with great pertinence that “those sons 
of tradesmen, though they may rise in this country by their 
talents to the highest rank, are not in that rank when they 
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commence their career as young men of twenty-one.” It is 
childish to ignore class distinctions when to do so involves a 
collision with facts. In this case the facts are, first, that a 
certain familiarity with the habits of society is necessary to 
that freedom and self-possession which can alone enable a man 
to turn social intercourse to the purposes of diplomacy ; and 
secondly, that even if the want of this familiarity could be soon 
supplied, foreign governments might be slow to understand its 
being dispensed with in the first instance. In every country of 
the Continent, social position is regarded in the appointment of 
attachés ; and if the English missions were to constitute the 
one exception to this practice, their members might not be 
admitted to associate on equal terms with the members of other 
foreign legations, or with the best society of the capital. In 
other words, they would be subjected to disadvantages alike mor- 
tifying to themselves and injurious to their diplomatic usefulness. 

It is a further objection to appointment by competitive exami- 
nation that it tends to lessen the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of State. In most departments of the public service this 
fact is of no importance ; but in the diplomatic service it is of 
very great importance. Diplomacy is made up of confidential 
business. Secrets both of the home and the foreign government 
are intrusted, not merely to the heads of missions, but to all their 
staff. It is true the Secretary of State cannot absolutely test a 
man’s power of keeping a secret before appointing him; but he 
has at all events the partial security which is afforded by some 
knowledge of his antecedents, and of his friends, A foreign gov- 
ernment has no hesitation in being perfectly frank with the head 
of a mission so long as it knows that the staff with whom its 
confidence will be shared has been appointed by the Foreign 
Secretary, on his own responsibility, and after the making of all 
the inquiries he thought it necessary to institute. But if a 
Continental government is told that nothing more is known of 
the English attachés than they have done well in a preliminary 
examination, it may be a good deal more chary of its communi- 
cations. Nor must it be forgotten that the temptation to dis- 
close diplomatic secrets is often very great. The information to 
which attachés have access has in many cases a direct money 
value, sometimes a very high money value. Mr. Morier says :— 
“Within a fortnight of being named unpaid attaché I was called 
upon to accompany Lord Westmorland to the camp held at 
Olmiitz, just before the Crimean War. It was one of the most 
important crises in modern European history. I was the only 
person with Lord Westmorland. Business of the very greatest 
importance was being transacted every day ; and [had access 
to information of the greatest money value, I mean knowledge 
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which I could not only have sold for any sum almost, but 
which would have enabled me to play on the funds with abso- 
lute certainty. I was going every day to Count Nesselrode, to 
Count Buol, or some other minister, with messages of various 
kinds from Lord Westmorland, having reference to the business 
being transacted, and I was being treated on the most absolutely 
confidential terms.” No intellectual attainments can be a 
guarantee that such opportunities as these will not be abused. 
It may be said, perhaps, that the Secretary of State has no 
means of testing moral qualifications. But the facts that the 
appointments are made at his sole pleasure, that he has a large 
field to choose from, and is absolutely unfettered in his choice, 
that he can make what inquiries he likes, and from whom he 
likes, that he can appoint or not appoint after he has made 
them without assigning either reason or excuse, do constitute a 
guarantee for which no number of marks can possibly be a 
substitute. 

England is asked to weaken this security, and with it the 
presumption that a diplomatist possesses those social quali- 
fications without which he can be of little or no service to the 
State, and to do this at the cost of a very large increase in the 
diplomatic estimates. The sole gain which is promised in re- 
turn is, that the service will no longer be exclusively filled up 
from those classes who are best fitted to discharge its duties, 
and who are willing to discharge them for no pay in the first 
instance, and for pay which is rarely adequate afterwards. But 
what if the gain itself should prove a loss? The very ideal of 
a State requires that each class of the community should do the 
public precisely that service which can be done by it better 
than by others. There is nothing exclusive in using different 
tools for different purposes. The area from which public ser- 
vants are selected should be as extensive as is consistent with 
getting the right kind of service. If its limits are stretched 
beyond that point, it can only be from an unworthy deference 
to a prejudice which assigns a higher value to names than things. 
Again, it is not desirable that any further inroad should be 
made without necessity upon the principle of unpaid service. 
In itself it is based on a far higher conception of public duty 
than the theory that the State is bound to give to every man 
the precise money equivalent of whatever he may have done on 
its behalf. Whenever unpaid labour can be shown to be more 
costly in the end than paid labour, there is no doubt a good 
reason for abolishing it; but so long as the community gets 
what it needs, and has to render nothing in return, it seems a 
strange economy to insist that it should pay a large sum for the 
sake of not getting what it wants. D. C. L. 





THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


THE intention of Pius Ix. to convene a general Council be- 
came known in the autumn of 1864, shortly before the appear- 
ance of the Syllabus. They were the two principal measures 
which were designed to restore the spiritual and temporal power 
of the Holy See. When the idea of the Council was first put 
forward it met with no favour. The French bishops discouraged 
it; and the French bishops, holding the talisman of the occupy- 
ing army, spoke with authority. Later on, when the position 
had been altered by the impulse which the Syllabus gave to the 
ultramontane opinions, they revived the scheme they had first 
opposed. Those who felt their influence injured by the change 
persuaded themselves that the Court of Rome was more prudent 
than some of its partisans, and that the episcopate was less given 
to extremes than the priesthood and laity. They conceived the 
hope that an assembly of bishops would curb the intemperance 
of a zeal which was largely directed against their own order, 
and would authentically sanction such an exposition of Catholic 
ideas as would reconcile the animosity that feeds on things 
spoken in the heat of controversy, and on the errors of incom- 
petent apologists. They had accepted the Syllabus; but they 
wished to obtain canonicity for their own interpretation of it. 
If those who had succeeded in assigning an acceptable meaning 
to its censures could appear in a body to plead their cause 
before the Pope, the pretensions which compromised the Church 
might be permanently repressed. 

Once, during the struggle for the temporal power, the ques- 
tion was pertinently asked, how it was that men so perspicacious 
and so enlightened as those who were its most conspicuous 
champions, could bring themselves to justify a system of govern- 
ment which their own principles condemned. The explanation 
then given was, that they were making a sacrifice which would 
be compensated hereafter, that those who succoured the Pope 
in his utmost need were establishing a claim which would make 
them irresistible in better times, when they should demand 
great acts of conciliation and reform. It appeared to these men 
that the time had come to reap the harvest they had arduously 
sown. 

The Council did not originate in the desire to exalt beyond 
measure the cause of Rome. It was proposed in the interest of 
moderation ; and the bishop of Orleans was one of those who 
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took the lead in promoting it. The Cardinals were consulted, 
and pronounced against it. The Pope overruled their resistance. 
Whatever embarrassments might be in store, and however diffi- 
cult the enterprise, it was clear that it would evoke a force 
capable of accomplishing infinite good for religion. It was an 
instrument of unknown power that inspired little confidence, 
but awakened vague hopes of relief for the ills of society and 
the divisions of Christendom. The guardians of immoveable 
tradition, and the leaders of progress in religious knowledge, 
were not to share in the work. The schism of the East was 
widened by the angry quarrel between Russia and the Pope ; 
and the letter to the Protestants, whose orders are not recognised 
at Rome, could not be more than a ceremonious challenge. 
There was no promise of sympathy in these invitations, or in 
the answers they provoked; but the belief spread to many schools 
of thought, and was held by Dr. Pusey and by Dean Stanley, by 
Professor Hase and by M. Guizot, that the auspicious issue of 
the Council was an object of vital care to all denominations of 
Christian men. 

The Council of Trent impressed on the Church the stamp of 
an intolerant age, and perpetuated by its decrees the spirit of 
an austere immorality. The ideas embodied in the Roman In- 
quisition became characteristic of a system which obeyed expe- 
diency by submitting to indefinite modification, but underwent 
no change of principle. Three centuries have so changed the 
world that the maxims with which the Church resisted the 
Reformation have become her weakness and her reproach, and 
that which arrested her decline now arrests her progress. To 
break effectually with that tradition and eradicate its influence, 
nothing less is required than an authority equal to that by 
which it was imposed. The Vatican Council was the first suffi- 
cient occasion which Catholicism has enjoyed to reform, re- 
model, and adapt, the work of Trent. This idea was present 
among the motives which caused it to be summoned. It was 
apparent that two systems which cannot be reconciled were 
about to contend at the Council; but the extent and force of 
the reforming spirit were unknown. 

Seventeen questions submitted by the Holy See to the bishops 
in 1867 concerned matters of discipline, the regulation of mar- 
riage and education, the policy of encouraging new monastic 
orders, and the means of making the parochial clergy more 
dependent on the bishops. They gave no indication of the 
deeper motives of the time. In the midst of many trivial pro- 
posals, the leading objects of reform grew more defined as the 
time approached, and men became conscious of distinct purposes 
based on a consistent notion of the Church. They received 
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systematic expression from a Bohemian priest, whose work, 
Lhe Reform of the Church in its Head and Members, is founded 
on practical experience, not only on literary theory, and is the 
most important manifesto of these ideas. The author exhorts 
the Council to restrict centralization, to reduce the office of the 
Holy See to the ancient limits of its primacy, to restore to the 
Episcopate the prerogatives which have been confiscated by 
Rome, to abolish the temporal government, which is the prop 
of hierarchical despotism, to revise the matrimonial discipline, 
to suppress many religious orders and the solemn vows for all, 
to modify the absolute rule of celibacy for the clergy, to admit 
the use of the vernacular in the liturgy, to allow a larger share 
to the laity in the management of ecclesiastical affairs, to en- 
courage the education of the clergy at universities, and to 
renounce the claims of medizval theocracy, which are fruitful 
of suspicion between Church and State. 

Many Catholics in many countries concurred in great part of 
this programme ; but it was not the symbol of a connected party. 
Few agreed with the author in all parts of his ideal church, or 
did not think that he had omitted essential points. Among the 
inveterate abuses which the Council of Trent failed to extirpate 
was the very one which gave the first impulse to Lutheranism. 
The belief is still retained in the superficial Catholicism of 
Southern Europe that the Pope can release the dead from Pur- 
gatory ; and money is obtained at Rome on the assurance that 
every mass said at a particular altar opens heaven to the soul 
for which it is offered up. On the other hand, the Index of 
prohibited books is an institution of Tridentine origin, which 
has become so unwieldy and opprobrious that even men of 
strong Roman sympathies, like the bishops of Wiirzburg and 
St. Polten, recommended its reform. In France it was thought 
that the Government would surrender the organic articles, if 
the rights of the bishops and the clergy were made secure under 
the canon law, if national and diocesan synods were introduced, 
and if a proportionate share was given to Catholic countries in 
the Sacred College and the Roman Congregations. The aspira- 
tion in which all the advocates of reform seemed to unite was 
that those customs should be changed which are connected with 
arbitrary power in the Church. And all the interests threatened 
by this movement combined in the endeavour to maintain intact 
the papal prerogative. To proclaim the Pope infallible was 
their compendious security against hostile States and Churches, 
against human liberty and authority, against disintegrating 
tolerance and rationalizing science, against error and sin. It 
became the common refuge of those who shunned what was 
called the liberal influence in Catholicism. 
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Pius Ix. constantly asserted that the desire of obtaining the 
recognition of papal infallibility was not originally his motive 
in convoking the Council. He did not require that a privilege 
which was practically undisputed should be further defined. 
The bishops, especially those of the minority, were never tired 
of saying that the Catholic world honoured and obeyed the 
Pope as it had never done before. Virtually he had exerted all 
the authority which the dogma could confer on him. In his 
first important utterance, the Encyclical of November 1846, he 
announced that he was infallible ; and the claim raised no com- 
motion. Later on he applied a more decisive test, and gained a 
more complete success, when the bishops summoned to Rome, 
not as a council but as an audience, received from him an addi- 
tional article of their faith. But apart from the dogma of 
infallibility he had a strong desire to establish certain cherished 
opinions of his own on a basis firm enough to outlast his time. 
They were collected in the Syllabus, which contained the 
essence of what he had written during many years, and was an 
abridgment of the lessons which his life had taught him. He 
was anxious that they should not be lost. They were part of 
a coherent system. The Syllabus was not rejected ; but its edge 
was blunted and its point broken by the zeal which was spent 
in explaining it away; and the Pope feared that it would be 
contested if he repudiated the soothing interpretations. In 
private he said that he wished to have no interpreter but him- 
self. While the Jesuit preachers proclaimed that the Syllabus 
bore the full sanction of infallibility, higher functionaries of the 
Court pointed out that it was an informal document, without 
definite official value. Probably the Pope would have been 
content that these his favourite ideas should be rescued from 
evasion by being incorporated in the canons of the Council. 
Papal infallibility was implied rather than included among 
them. Whilst the authority of his acts was not resisted, he 
was not eager to disparage his right by exposing the need of a 
more exact definition. 

The opinions which Pius Ix. was anxiously promoting were 
not the mere fruit of his private meditation ; they belonged to 
the doctrines of a great party, which was busily pursuing its 
own objects, and had not been always the party of the Pope. 
In the days of his trouble he had employed an advocate; and 
the advocate had absorbed the client. During his exile a 
Jesuit had asked his approbation for a Review, to be conducted 
by the best talents of the Order, and to be devoted to the papal 
cause; and he had warmly embraced the idea, less, it should 
seem, as a prince than as a divine. There were his sovereign 
rights to maintain; but there was also a doctrinaire interest, 
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there were reminiscences of study as well as practical objects, 
that recommended the project. In these personal views the Pope 
was not quite consistent. He had made himself the idol of 
Italian patriots, and of the liberal French Catholics ; he had set 
Theiner to vindicate the suppresser of the Jesuits ; and Rosmini, 
the most enlightened priest in Italy, had been his trusted friend. 
After his restoration he submitted to other influences ; and 
the writers of the Civiltd Cattolica, which followed him to 
tome and became his acknowledged organ, acquired power 
over hismind, These men were not identified with their order. 
Their General, Roothan, had disliked the plan of the Review, 
foreseeing that the Society would be held responsible for writ- 
ings which it did not approve, and would forfeit the flexibility 
in adapting itself to the moods of different countries, which is 
one of the secrets of its prosperity. The Pope arranged the 
matter by taking the writers under his own protection, and 
giving to them a sort of exemption and partial immunity under 
the rule of their Order. They are set apart from other Jesuits ; 
they are assisted and supplied from the literary resources of the 
Order, and are animated more than any of its other writers by 
its genuine and characteristic spirit; but they act on their own 
judgment under the guidance of the Pope, and are a body-guard, 
told off from the army, for the personal protection of the 
sovereign. It is their easy function to fuse into one system the 
interests and ideas of the Pope and those of their Society. 
The result has been, not to weaken by compromise and accom- 
modation, but to intensify both. The prudence and sagacity 
which are sustained in the government of the Jesuits by their 
complicated checks on power, and their consideration for the 
interests of the Order under many various conditions, do not 
always restrain men who are partially emancipated from its 
rigorous discipline and subject to a more capricious rule. They 
were chosen in their capacity as Jesuits, for the sake of the 
peculiar spirit which their system develops. The Pope 
appointed them on account of that devotion to himself which 
is a quality of the Order, and relieved them from some of the 
restraints which it imposes. He wished for something more 
papal than other Jesuits ; and he himself became more subject 
to the Jesuits than other pontiffs. He made them a channel of 
his influence, and became an instrument of their own. 

The Jesuits had continued to gain ground in Rome ever since 
the Pope’s return. They had suffered more than others in the 
revolution that dethroned him; and they had their reward in 
the restoration. They had long been held in check by the 
Dominicans ; but the theology of the Dominicans had been dis- 
countenanced and their spirit broken in 1854, when a doctrine 
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which they had contested for centuries was proclaimed a dogma 
of faith. In the strife for the Pope’s temporal dominion the 
Jesuits were most zealous; and they were busy in the prepara- 
tion and in the defence of the Syllabus. They were connected 
with every measure for which the Pope most cared ; and their 
divines became the oracles of the Roman congregations. The 
papal infallibility had been always their favourite doctrine. 
Its adoption by the Council promised to give to their theology 
official warrant, and to their order the supremacy in the Church. 
They were now in power ; and they snatched their opportunity 
when the Council was convoked. 

Efforts to establish this doctrine had been going on for years. 
The dogmatic decree of 1854 involved it so distinctly that its 
formal recognition seemed to be only a question of time and 
zeal. People even said that it was the real object of that de- 
cree to create a precedent which should make it impossible after- 
wards to deny papal infallibility. The catechisms were altered, 
or new ones were substituted, in which it was taught. After 
1852 the doctrine began to show itself in the acts of pro- 
vincial synods ; and it was afterwards supposed that the bishops 
of those provinces were committed to it. One of these synods 
was held at Cologne ; and three surviving members were in the 
Council at Rome, of whom two were in the minority, and the 
third had continued in his writings to oppose the doctrine of 
infallibility, after it had found its way into the Cologne decree. 
The suspicion that the acts had been tampered with is suggested 
by what passed at the synod of Baltimore in 1866. The arch- 
bishop of St. Louis signed the acts of that synod under protest, 
and after obtaining a pledge that his protest would be inserted 
by the apostolic delegate. The pledge was not kept. “I,com- 
plain,” writes the archbishop, “that the promise which had 
been given was broken. The Acts ought to have been pub- 
lished in their integrity, or not at all.” This process was carried 
on so boldly that men understood what was to come. Pro- 
testants foretold that the Catholics would not rest until the 
Pope was formally declared infallible; and a prelate returning 
from the meeting of bishops at Rome in 1862 was startled at 
being asked by a clear-sighted friend whether infallibility had 
not been brought forward. 

It was produced not then, but at the next great meeting, in 
1867. The Council had been announced; and the bishops 
wished to present an address to the Pope. Haynald, arch- 
bishop of Colocza, held the pen, assisted by Franchi, one of the 


1 Fidem mihi datam non servatam fuisse queror. Acta supprimere, aut 
integra dare oportebat. He says also: Omnia ad nutum delegati Apostolici 
fiebant. 
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clever Roman prelates, and by some bishops, among whom were 
the archbishop of Westminster and the bishop of Orleans. An 
attempt was made to get the papal infallibility acknowledged 
in the address. Several bishops declared that they could not 
show themselves in their dioceses if they came back without 
having done anything for that doctrine. They were resisted in 
a way which made them complain that its very name irritated 
the French. Haynald refused their demand, but agreed to in- 
sert the well-known words of the Council of Florence ; and the 
bishops did not go away empty-handed. 

A few days before this attempt was made, the Civiltd Cattolica 
had begun to agitate, by proposing that Catholics should bind 
themselves to die, if need be, for the truth of the doctrine ; and 
the article was printed on a separate sheet, bearing the papal 
imprimatur, and distributed widely. The check administered 
by Haynald and his colleagues brought about a lull in the move- 
ment; but the French bishops had taken alarm, and Maret, the 
most learned of them, set about the preparation of his book. 

During the winter of 1868-1869 several commissions were 
created in Rome to make ready the materials for the Council. 
The dogmatic commission included the Jesuits Perrone, Schrader, 
and Franzelin. The question of infallibility was proposed to 
it by Cardoni, archbishop of Edessa, in a dissertation which, 
having been revised, was afterwards published, and accepted by 
the leading Roman divines as an adequate exposition of their 
case. The dogma was approved unanimously, with the excep- 
tion of one vote, Alzog of Freiburg being the only dissentient. 
When the other German divines who were in Rome learned the 
scheme that was on foot in the dogmatic commission, they 
resolved to protest, but were prevented by some of their col- 
leagues. They gave the alarm in Germany. The intention to 
proclaim infallibility at the Council was no longer a secret. 
The first bishop who made the wish public was Fessler of St. 
Pélten. His language was guarded, and he only prepared his 
readers for a probable contingency; but he was soon followed 
by the bishop of Nimes, who thought the discussion of the 
dogma superfluous, and foreshadowed a vote. by acclamation. 
The Civilta on the 6th of February gave utterance to the hope 
that the Council would not hesitate to proclaim the dogma and 
confirm the Syllabus in less than a month. Five days later 
the Pope wrote to some Venetians who had taken a vow to 
uphold his infallibility, encouraging their noble resolution to 
defend his supreme authority and all his rights. Until the 
month of May Cardinal Antonelli’s confidential language to 
diplomatists was that the dogma was to be proclaimed, and that 
it would encounter no difficulty. 
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Cardinal Reisach was to have been the President of the 
Council. As archbishop of Munich he had allowed himself 
and his diocese to be governed by the ablest of all the ultra- 
montane divines. During his long residence in Rome he rose 
to high estimation, because he was reputed to possess the secret, 
and to have discovered the vanity, of German science. He had 
amused himself with Christian antiquities; and his friendship 
for the great explorer De’ Rossi brought him for a time under 
suspicion of liberality. But later he became unrelenting in 
his ardour for the objects of the Civiltd, and regained the con- 
fidence of the Pope. The German bishops complained that he 
betrayed their interests, and that their Church had suffered mis- 
chief from his paramount influence. But in Rome his easy 
temper and affable manners made him friends ; and the Court 
knew that there was no Cardinal on whom it was so safe to rely. 

Fessler, the first bishop who gave the signal of the intended 
definition, was appointed Secretary. He was esteemed a learned 
man in Austria; and he was wisely chosen, to dispel the. sus- 
picion that the conduct of the Council was to be jealously 
retained in Roman hands, and to prove that there are qualities 
by which the confidence of the Court could be won by men of 
a less favoured nation. Besides the President and Secretary, 
the most conspicuous of the Pope’s theological advisers was a 
German. At the time when Passaglia’s reputation was great 
in Rome, his companion Clement Schrader shared the fame of 
his solid erudition. When Passaglia fell into disgrace, his friend 
smote him with reproaches and intimated the belief that he 
would follow the footsteps of Luther and debauch a nun. 
Schrader is the most candid and consistent asserter of the papal 
claims. He does not shrink from the consequences of the per- 
secuting theory; and he has given the most authentic and 
unvarnished exposition of the Syllabus. He was the first who 
spoke out openly what others were variously attempting to 
compromise or to conceal. While the Paris Jesuits got into 
trouble for extenuating the Roman doctrine, and had to be 
kept up to the mark by an abbé who reminded them that the 
Pope, as a physical person, and without co-operation of the 
episcopate, is infallible, Schrader proclaimed that his will is 
supreme even against the joint and several opinions of the 
bishops.? 

When the proceedings of the dogmatic commission, the acts of 
the Pope, and the language of French and Austrian bishops, and 
of the press serving the interests of Rome, announced that the 

1 Citra et contra singulorum suffragia, imo preter et supra omnium vota 


pontificis solius declarationi atque sententi# validam vim atque irreforma- 
bilem adesse potestatem. 
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proclamation of infallibility had ceased to be merely the aspira- 
tion of a party and was the object of a design deliberately set on 
foot by those to whom the preparation and management of the 
Council pertained, men became aware that an extraordinary 
crisis was impending, and that they needed to make themselves 
familiar with an unforeseen problem. The sense of its gravity 
made slow progress. The persuasion was strong among divines 
that the episcopate would not surrender to a party which was 
odious to many of them ; and politicians were reluctant to believe 
that. schemes were ripening such as Fessler described, schemes 
intended to alter the relations between Church and State. 
When the entire plan was made public by the Allgemeine 
Zeitung in March 1869, many refused to be convinced. 

It happened that a statesman was in office who had occasion 
to know that the information was accurate. The Prime Minister 
of Bavaria, Prince Hohenlohe, was the brother of a cardinal ; 
the University of Munich was represented on the Roman com- 
missions by an illustrious scholar; and the news of the thing 
that was preparing came through trustworthy channels. On 
the 9th of April Prince Hohenlohe sent out a diplomatic cir- 
cular on the subject of the Council. He pointed out that it 
was not called into existence by any purely theological emer- 
gency, and that the one dogma which was to be brought before 
it involved all those claims which cause collisions between 
Church and State, and threaten the liberty and the security of 
governments. Of the five Roman Commissions, one was appointed 
for the express purpose of dealing with the mixed topics com- 
mon to religion and to politics. Besides infallibility and politics, 
the Council was to be occupied with the Syllabus, which is in 
part directed against maxims of State. The avowed purpose of 
the Council being so largely political, the governments could 
not remain indifferent to its action. Lest they should be driven 
afterwards to adopt measures which would be hostile, it would be 
better at once to seek an understanding by friendly means, and 
to obtain assurance that all irritating deliberations should be 
avoided, and no business touching the State transacted except 
in presence of its representatives. He proposed that the 
governments should hold a conference to arrange a plan for the 
protection of their common interest. 

Important measures proposed by small States are subject to 
suspicion of being prompted by a greater power. Prince Hohen- 
lohe, as a friend of the Prussian alliance, was supposed to be 
acting in this matter in concert with Berlin. This good under- 
standing was suspected at Vienna; for the Austrian Chancellor 
was more conspicuous as an enemy of Prussia than Hohenlohe 
as a friend. Count Beust traced the influence of Count Bis- 
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marck in the Bavarian circular. He replied, in behalf of the 
Catholic empire of Austria, that there were no grounds to impute 
political objects to the Council, and that repression and not 
prevention was the only policy compatible with free institu- 
tions. After the refusal of Austria, the idea of a conference 
was dismissed by the other powers; and the first of the storm- 
clouds that darkened the horizon of infallibility passed without 
breaking. 

Although united action was abandoned, the idea of sending 
ambassadors to the Council still offered the most inoffensive 
and amicable means of preventing the danger of subsequent 
conflict. Its policy or impolicy was a question to be decided 
by France. Several bishops, and Cardinal Bonnechose among 
the rest, urged the government to resume its ancient privilege, 
and send a representative. But two powerful parties, united 
in nothing else, agreed in demanding absolute neutrality. The 
democracy wished that no impediment should be put in the 
way of an enterprise which promised to sever the connection 
of the State with the Church. M. Ollivier set forth this 
opinion in July 1868, in a speech which was to serve him in 
his candidature for office; and in the autumn of 1869 it was 
certain that he would soon be in power. The ministers could 
not insist on being admitted to the Council, where they were 
not invited, without making a violent demonstration in a 
direction they knew would not be followed. The ultramon- 
tanes were even more eager than their enemies to exclude an 
influence that might embarrass their policy. The archbishop 
of Paris, by giving the same advice, settled the question. He 
probably reckoned on his own power of mediating between 
France and Rome. The French Court long imagined that the 
dogma would be set aside, and that the mass of the French 
bishops opposed it. At last they perceived that they were 
mistaken, and the Emperor said to Cardinal Bonnechose, “ You 
are going to give your signature to decrees already made.” He 
ascertained the names of the bishops who would resist ; and it 
was known that he was anxious for their success. But he was 
resolved that it should be gained by them, and not by the 
pressure of his diplomacy at the cost of displeasing the Pope. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs and his chief secretary were 
counted by the Court of Rome among its friends; and the 
ordinary ambassador started for his post with instructions to 
conciliate, and to run no risk of a quarrel. He arrived at 
Rome believing that there would be a speculative conflict 
between the extremes of Roman and German theology, which 
would admit of being reconciled by the safer and more sober 
wisdom of the French bishops backed by an impartial embassy. 
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His credulity was an encumbrance to the cause which it was 
his mission and his wish to serve. 

In Germany the plan of penetrating the Council with lay 
influence took a strange form. It was proposed that the Ger- 
man Catholics should be represented by King John of Saxony. 
As a Catholic and a scholar, who had shown, in his Commentary 
on Dante, that he had read St. Thomas, and as a prince per- 
sonally esteemed by the Pope, it was conceived that his 
presence would be a salutary restraint. It was an impractic- 
able idea; but letters which reached Rome during the winter 
raised an impression that the King regretted that he could not 
be there. The opinion of Germany would still have some 
weight if the North and South, which included more than 
thirteen millions of Catholics, worked together. It was the 
policy of Hohenlohe to use this united force; and the ultra- 
montanes learned to regard him as a very formidable antagonist. 
When their first great triumph, in the election of the Com- 
mission on Doctrine, was accomplished, the commentary of a 
Roman prelate was, “Che colpo per il Principe Hohenlohe !” 
The Bavarian envoy in Rome did not share the views of his 
chief, and he was recalled in November. His successor had 
capacity to carry out the known policy of the prince; but 
early in the winter the ultramontanes drove Hohenlohe from 
office ; and their victory, though it was exerciséd with modera- 
tion and was not followed by a total change of policy, 
neutralized the influence of Bavaria in the Council. 

The fall of Hohenlohe and the abstention of France hampered 
the Federal government of Northern Germany. For its 
Catholic subjects, and ultimately in view of the rivalry with 
France, to retain the friendship of the papacy is a fixed maxim 
at Berlin. Count Bismarck laid down the rule that Prussia 
should display no definite purpose in a cause which was not 
her own, but should studiously keep abreast of the North Ger- 
man bishops. Those bishops neither invoked, nor by their 
conduct invited, the co-operation of the State; and its influence 
would have been banished from the Council but for the 
minister who represented it in Rome. The vicissitudes of a 
general Council are so far removed from the normal experience 
of statesmen that they could not well be studied or acted upon 
from a distance. A government that strictly controlled and 
dictated the conduct of its envoy was sure to go wrong, and to 
frustrate action by theory. A government that trusted the 
advice of its minister present on the spot enjoyed a great 
advantage. Baron Arnim was favourably situated. A Catholic 
belonging to any but the ultramontane school would have 
been less willingly listened to in Rome than a Protestant who 
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was a conservative in politics, and whose regard for the in- 
terests of religion was so undamaged by the sectarian taint that 
he was known to be sincere in the wish that Catholics should 
have cause to rejoice in the prosperity of their Church. The 
apathy of Austria and the vacillation of France contributed to 
his influence, for he enjoyed the confidence of bishops from 
both countries ; and he was able to guide his own government 
in its course towards the Council. 

The English government was content to learn more and to 
speak less than the other powers at Rome. The usual distrust 
of the Roman Court towards a liberal ministry in England was 
increased at the moment by the measure which the Catholics 
had desired and applauded. It seemed improbable to men 
more solicitous for acquired rights than for general political 
principle, that Protestant statesmen who disestablished their 
own Church could feel a very sincere interest in the welfare of 
another. Ministers so utopian as to give up solid goods for an 
imaginary righteousness seemed, as practical advisers, open to 
grave suspicion. Mr. Gladstone was feared as the apostle of 
those doctrines to which Rome owes many losses. Public 
opinion in England was not prepared to look on papal 
infallibility as a matter of national concern, more than other 
dogmas which make enemies to Catholicism. Even if the 
government could have admitted the Prussian maxim of 
keeping in line with the bishops, it would have accomplished 
nothing. The English bishops were divided; but the Irish 
bishops, who are the natural foes of the Fenian plot, were by an 
immense majority on the ultramontane side. There was 
almost an ostentation of care on the part of the government to 
avoid the appearance of wishing to influence the bishops or the 
Court of Rome. When at length England publicly concurred 
in the remonstrances of France, events had happened which 
showed that the Council was raising up dangers for both Catholic 
and liberal interests. It was a result so easy to foresee, that 
the government had made it clear from the beginning that its 
extreme reserve was not due to indifference. 

The lesser Catholic powers were almost unrepresented in 
Rome. The government of the Regent of Spain possessed no 
moral authority over bishops appointed by the Queen; and the 
revolution had proved so hostile to the clergy that they were 
forced to depend on the Pope. Diplomatic relations being in- 
terrupted, there was nothing to restrain them from seeking 
favour by unqualified obedience. 

Portugal had appointed the Count de Lavradio ambassador 
to the Council; but when he found that he was alone he 
retained only the character of envoy to the Holy See. He had 
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weight with the small group of Portuguese bishops; but he 
died before he could be of use ; and they drifted into submission. 
Belgium was governed by M. Frére Orban, one of the most 
anxious and laborious enemies of the hierarchy, who had no 
inducement to interfere with an event which justified his 
enmity, and was moreover the unanimous wish of the Belgian 
episcopate. When Protestant and Catholic powers joined in 
exhorting Rome to moderation, Belgium was left out. Russia 
was the only power that treated the Church with actual 
hostility during the Council, and calculated the advantage to 
be derived from decrees which would intensify the schism. 
Italy was more deeply interested in the events at Rome than 
any other nation. The hostility of the clergy was felt both in 
the political and financial difficulties of the kingdom ; and the 
prospect of conciliation would suffer equally from decrees con- 
firming the Roman claims, or from an invidious interposition 
of the State. Public opinion watched the preparations for the 
Council with frivolous disdain; but the course to be taken was 
carefully considered by the Menabrea Cabinet. The laws still 
subsisted which enabled the State to interfere in religious 
affairs ; and the government was legally entitled to prohibit the 
attendance of the bishops at the Council, or to recall them from 
it. The confiscated church property was retained by the State, 
and the claims of the episcopate were not yet settled. More 
than one hundred votes on which Rome counted belonged to 
Italian subjects. The means of applying administrative pres- 
sure were therefore great, though diplomatic action was impos- 
sible. The Piedmontese wished that the resources of their 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence should be set in motion. But 
Minghetti, who had lately joined the ministry, warmly advo- 
cated the opinion that the supreme principle of the liberty of 
the Church ought to override the remains of the older legisla- 
tion, in a State consistently free; and, with the disposition of 
the Italians to confound Catholicism with the hierarchy, the 
policy of abstention was a triumph of liberality. The idea of 
Prince Hohenlohe, that religion ought to be maintained in its 
integrity and not only in its independence, that society is in- 
terested in protecting the Church even against herself, and that 
the enemies of her liberty are ecclesiastical as well as political, 
could find no favour in Italy. During the session of 1869, 
Menabrea gave no pledge to Parliament as to the Council; and 
the bishops who inquired whether they would be allowed 
to attend it were left unanswered until October. Menabrea 
then explained in a circular that the right of the bishops 
to go to the Council proceeded from the liberty of conscience, 
and was not conceded under the old privileges of the crown, or 
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as a favour that could imply responsibility for what was to be 
done. If the Church was molested in her freedom excuse 
would be given for resisting the incorporation of Rome. If the 
Council came to decisions injurious to the safety of States it 
would be attributed to the unnatural conditions created by the 
French occupation, and might be left to the enlightened judg- 
ment of Catholics. 

It was proposed that the fund realized by the sale of the 
real property of the religious corporations should be adminis- 
tered for religious purposes by local boards of trustees repre- 
senting the Catholic population, and that the State should 
abdicate in their favour its ecclesiastical patronage, and proceed 
to discharge the unsettled claims of the clergy. So great a 
change in the plans by which Sella and Rattazzi had im- 
poverished the Church in 1866 and 1867 would, if frankly 
carried into execution, have encouraged an independent spirit 
among the Italian bishops; and the reports of the prefects 
represented about thirty of them as being favourable to con- 
ciliation. But the ministry fell in November, and was suc- 
ceeded by an administration whose leading members, Lanza 
and Sella, were enemies of religion. The Court of Rome was 
relieved from a serious peril. 

The only European country whose influence was felt in the 
attitude of its bishops was one whose government sent out no 
diplomatists. While the Austrian Chancellor regarded the 
issue of the Council with a profane and supercilious eye, and 
so much indifference prevailed at Vienna that it was said that 
the ambassador at Rome did not read the decrees, and that 
Count Beust did not read his despatches, the Catholic states- 
men in Hungary were intent on effecting a revolution in the 
Church. The system which was about to culminate in the 
proclamation of infallibility, and which tended to absorb all 
power from the circumference into the centre, and to substitute 
authority for autonomy, had begun at the lower extremities of 
the hierarchical scale. The laity, which once had its share in 
the administration of church property and in the deliberations 
of the clergy, had been gradually compelled to give up its 
rights to the priesthood, the priests to the bishops, and the 
bishops to the Pope. Hungary undertook to redress the 
process, and to correct centralized absolutism by self-govern- 
ment. Ina memorandum drawn up in April 1848 the bishops 
imputed the decay of religion to the exclusion of the people 
from the management of all church affairs, and proposed that 
whatever is not purely spiritual should be conducted by mixed 
boards, including lay representatives elected by the congrega- 
tions. The war of the revolution and the reaction checked this 
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design ; and the Concordat threw things more than ever into 
clerical hands. The triumph of the liberal party after the 
peace of Prague revived the movement; and Eotvos called on 
the bishops to devise means of giving to the laity a share and 
an interest in religious concerns. The bishops agreed unani- 
mously to the proposal of Deak ; that the laity should have the 
majority in the boards of administration ; and the new constitu- 
tion of the Hungarian church was adopted by the Catholic 
congress on October the 17th, 1869, and approved by the King 
on the 25th. The ruling idea of this great measure was to 
make the laity supreme in all that is not liturgy and dogma, 
in patronage, property, and education, to break down clerical 
exclusiveness and government control, to deliver the people 
from the usurpations of the hierarchy, and the Church from 
the usurpations of the State. It was an attempt to reform the 
Church by constitutional principles, and to crush ultramontan- 
ism by crushing gallicanism. The government, which had ori- 
ginated the scheme, was ready to surrender its privileges to the 
newly-constituted authorities; and the bishops acted in har- 
mony with the ministers and with public opinion. Whilst this 
good understanding lasted, and while the bishops were engaged 
in applying the impartial principles of self-government at home, 
there was a strong security that they would not accept decrees 
that would undo their work. Infallibility would not only con- 
demn their system, but destroy their position. As the winter 
advanced the influence of these things became apparent. The 
ascendancy which the Hungarian bishops acquired from the 
beginning was due to other causes. 

The political auspices under which the Council opened were 
very favourable to the papal cause. The promoters of infalli- 
bility were able to coin resources of the enmity which was 
shown to the Church. The danger which came to them from 
within was averted. The policy of Hohenlohe, which was 
afterwards revived by Daru, had been, for a time, completely 
abandoned by Europe. The battle between the papal and 
the episcopal principle could come off undisturbed, in closed 
lists. Political opposition there was none; but the Council 
had to be governed under the glare of inevitable publicity, with 
a free press in Europe, and hostile views prevalent in Catholic 
theology. The causes which made religious science utterly 
powerless in the strife, and kept it from grappling with the 
forces arrayed against it, are of deeper import than the issue of 
the contest itself. 

While the voice of the bishops grew louder in praise of the 
foman designs, the Bavarian Government consulted the uni- 
versities, and elicited from the majority of the Munich faculty 
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an opinion that the dogma of infallibility would be attended 
with serious danger to society. The author of the Bohemian 
pamphlet affirmed that it had not the conditions which would 
enable it ever to become the object of a valid definition. Janus 
compared the Primacy as it was known to the Fathers of the 
Church with the ultramontane ideal, and traced the process of 
transformation through a long series of forgeries. Maret pub- 
lished his book some weeks after Janus and the Reform. It 
had been revised by several French bishops and divines, and 
was to serve as a vindication of the Sorbonne and the Gallicans, 
and as the manifesto of men who were to be present at the 
Council. It had not the merit of novelty or the fault of inno- 
vation, but renewed with as little offence as possible the 
language of the old French school.’ While Janus treated 
infallibility as the critical symptom of an ancient disease, 
Maret restricted his argument to what was directly involved 
in the defence of the gallican position. Janus held that the 
doctrine was so firmly rooted and so widely supported in the 
existing constitution of the Church, that much must be modi- 
fied before-a genuine (Ecumenical Council could be celebrated. 
Maret clung to the belief that the real voice of the Church 
would make itself heard at the Vatican. In direct contradic- 
tion with Janus, he kept before him the one practical object, 
to gain assent by making his views acceptable even to the un- 
learned. 

At the last moment a tract appeared which has been uni- 
versally attributed to Dollinger, which examined the evidences 
relied on by the infallibilists, and stated briefly the case 
against them. It pointed to the inference that their theory is 
not merely founded on an illogical and uncritical habit, but on 
unremitting dishonesty in the use of texts. This was coming 
near the secret of the whole controversy, and the point that 
made the interference of the Powers appear the only availing 
resource. For the sentiment on which infallibility is founded 
could not be reached by argument, the weapon of human rea- 
son, but resided in conclusions transcending evidence, and was 
the inaccessible postulate rather than a demonstrable conse- 


1 Nous restons dans les doctrines de Bossuet parce que nous les croyons 
généralement vraies ; nous les défendons parce qu’elles sont attaquées, et 
qu’un parti puissant veut les faire condamner. Ces doctrines de l’épiscopat 
frangais, de l’école de Paris, de notre vieille Sorbonne, se raménent pour nous 
& trois propositions, 4 trois vérités fondamentales: 1° l’Eglise est une 
monarchie efficacement tempérée d’aristocracie ; 2° la souveraineté spirituelle 
est essentiellement composée de ces deux éléments, quoique le second soit 
subordonné au premier ; 3° le concours de ces éléments est nécessaire pour 
établir la régle absolue de la foi, c’est-d-dire, pour constituer l’acte par excel- 
lence de la souveraineté spirituelle. 
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quence of a system of religious faith. The two doctrines op- 
posed, but never met each other. It was as much an instinct 
of the ultramontane theory to elude the texts of science as to 
resist the control of states. Its opponents, baffled and per- 
plexed by the serene vitality of a view which was impervious 
to proof, saw want of principle where there was really a con- 
sistent principle, and blamed the ultramontane divines for that 
which was of the essence of ultramontane divinity. How it 
came that no appeal to revelation or tradition, to reason or con- 
science, appeared to have any bearing whatever on the issue, is 
a mystery which Janus and Maret and Déllinger’s Reflections 
left unexplained. 

The resources of medieval learning were too slender to pre- 
serve an authentic record of the growth and settlement of 
Catholic doctrine. Many writings of the Fathers were inter- 
polated ; others were unknown, and spurious matter was ac- 
cepted in their place. Books bearing venerable names—Clement, 
Dionysius, Isidore—were forged for the purpose of supplying 
authorities for opinions that lacked the sanction of antiquity. 
When detection came, and it was found that fraud had been 
employed in sustaining doctrines bound up with the peculiar 
interests of Rome and of the religious orders, there was an in- 
ducement to depreciate the evidences of antiquity, and to silence 
a voice that bore obnoxious testimony. The notion of tradition 
underwent a change ; it was required to produce what it had 
not preserved. The Fathers had spoken of the unwritten teach- 
ing of the apostles, which was to be sought in the churches 
they had founded, of esoteric doctrines, and views which must 
be of apostolic origin because they are universal, of the inspira- 
tion of general Councils, and a revelation continued beyond the 
New Testament. But the Council of Trent resisted the conclu- 
sions which this language seemed to countenance ; and they were 
left to be pursued by private speculation. One divine depre- 
cated the vain pretence of arguing from Scripture, by which 
Luther could not be confuted, and the Catholics were losing 
ground ;' and at Trent a speaker averred that Christian doctrine 
had been so completely determined by the Schoolmen that there 
was no further need to recur to Scripture. This idea is not ex- 
tinct ; and Perrone uses it to explain the inferiority of Catholics 
as Biblical critics.? If the Bible is inspired, says Peresius, still 


1 Si hujus doctrine memores fuissemus, hereticos scilicet non esse infirm- 
andos vel convincendos ex Scripturis, meliore sane loco essent res nostre ; 
sed dum ostentandi ingenii et eruditionis gratia cum Luthero in certamen 
descenditur Scripturarum, excitatum est hoc, quod, proh dolor! nunc vide- 
mus, incendium.—(Pighius.) 

2 Catholici non admodum solliciti sunt de critica et hermeneutica biblica— 
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more must its interpretation be inspired. It must be inter- 
preted variously, says the Cardinal of Cusa, according to neces- 
sity ; a change in the opinion of the Church implies a change 
in the will of God.1 One of the greatest Tridentine divines 
declares that a doctrine must be true if the Church believes it, 
without any warrant from Scripture. According to Petavius, 
the general belief of Catholics at a given time is the work of 
God, and of higher authority than all antiquity and all the 
Fathers. Scripture may be silent, and tradition contradictory, 
but the Church is independent of both. Any doctrine which 
Catholic divines commonly assert, without proof, to be revealed, 
must be taken as revealed. The testimony of Rome, as the only 
remaining apostolic Church, is equivalent to an unbroken chain 
of tradition.” In this way, after Scripture had been subjugated, 
tradition itself was deposed ; and the constant belief of the past 
yielded to the general conviction of the present. And, as anti- 
quity had given way to universality, universality made way for 
authority. The word of God and the authority of the Church 
came to be declared the two sources of religious knowledge. 
Divines of this school, after preferring the Church to the Bible, 
preferred the modern Church to the ancient, and ended by 
sacrificing both to the Pope. We have not the authority of 
Scripture, wrote Prierias in his defence of Indulgences, but we 
have the higher authority of the Roman pontiffs.* A bishop who 
had been present at Trent confesses that in matters of faith he 
would believe a single Pope rather than a thousand Fathers, 
saints, and doctors. The divine training develops an orthodox 
instinct in the Church, which shows itself in the lives of devout 
but ignorant men more than in the researches of the learned, 
and teaches authority not to need the help of science, and not 
to heed its opposition. All the arguments by which theology 
supports a doctrine may prove to be false, without diminishing 
the certainty of its truth. The Church has not obtained, and is 


Ipsi, ut verbo dicam, jam habent edificium absolutum sane ac perfectum, in 
cujus possessione firme ac secure consistant. 

1 Praxis Ecclesie uno tempore interpretatur Scripturam uno modo et alio 
tempore alio modo, nam intellectus currit cum praxi.—Mutato judicio Ecclesiz 
mutatum est Dei judicium. 

2 Si viri ecclesiastici, sive in concilio @cumenico congregati, sive seorsim 
scribentes, aliquod dogma vel unamquamque consuetudinem uno ore ac 
diserte testantur ex traditione divina haberi, sine dubio certum argumentum 
est, uti ita esse credamus.—Ex testimonio hujus solius Ecclesiae sumi potest 
certum argumentum ad probandas apostolicas traditiones.—(Bellarmine.) 

3 Veni sive indulgentie autoritate Scripture nobis non innotuere, sed 
autoritate ecclesizs Romane Romanorumque Pontificum, que major est. 

4 Ego, ut ingenue fatear, plus uni summo pontifici crederem, in his, que 
fidei mysteria tangunt, quam mille Augustinis, Hieronymis, Gregoriis.—(Cor- 
nelius Mussus.) 
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not bound to sustain it, by proof. She is supreme over fact as 
over doctrine, as Fénelon argues, because she is the supreme 
expounder of tradition, which isa chain of facts... Accordingly, 
the organ of one ultramontane bishop lately declared that in- 
fallibility could be defined without arguments ; and the bishop 
of Nimes thought that the decision need not be preceded by 
long and careful discussion. The Dogmatic Commission of the 
Council proclaims that the existence of tradition has nothing to 
do with evidence, and that objections taken from history are 
not valid when contradicted by ecclesiastical decrees.2 Autho- 
rity must conquer history. 

This inclination to get rid of evidence was specially associated 
with the doctrine of papal infallibility, because it is necessary 
that the Popes themselves should not testify against their own 
claim. They may be declared superior to all other authorities, 
but not to that of their ownsee. Their history is not irrelevant 
to the question of their rights. It could not be disregarded ; 
and the provocation to alter or to deny its testimony was so 
urgent that men of piety and learning became a prey to the 
temptation of deceit. When it was discovered in the manu- 
script of the Liber Diurnus that the Popes had for centuries 
condemned Honorius in their profession of faith, Cardinal Bona, 
the most eminent man in Rome, advised that the book should 


be suppressed if the difficulty could not be got over ; and it was 
suppressed accordingly. Men guilty of this kind of fraud would 
justify it by saying that their religion transcends the wisdom 
of philosophers, and cannot submit to the criticism of historians. 
If any fact manifestly contradicts a dogma, that is a warning to 
science to revise the evidence. There must be some defect in 
the materials or in the method. Pending its discovery, the 


1 The two views contradict each other ; but they are equally characteris- 
tic of the endeavour to emancipate the Church from the obligation of proof. 
Fénelon says: ‘ Oseroit-on soutenir que l’Eglise aprés avoir mal raisonné sur 
tous les textes, et les avoir pris 4 contre-sens, est tout 4 coup saisie par un 
enthousiasme aveugle, pour juger bien, en raisonnant mal?” And Mohler : 
‘Die iiltesten dkumenischen Synoden fiihrten daher fiir ihre dogmatischen 
Beschliisse nicht einmal bestimmte biblische Stellenan; und die katholischen 
Theologen lehren mit allgemeiner Uebeteinstimmung und ganz aus dem Geiste 
der Kirche heraus, dass selbst die biblische Beweisfiihrung eines fiir untrii- 
glich gehaltenen Beschlusses nicht untriiglich sei, sondern eben nur das 
ausgesprochene dogma selbst.” 

* Cujuscumque ergo scientiz, etiam historie ecclesiastice conclusiones, 
Romanorum Pontificum infallibilitati adversantes, quo manifestius hec ex 
revelationis fontibus infertur, eo certius veluti totidem errores habendas esse 
consequitur. 

3 Cum in professione fidei electi pontificis damnetur Honorius Papa, ideo 
quia pravis hereticorum assertionibus fomentum impendit, si verba delineata 
sint vere in autographo, nec ex notis apparere possit, quomodo huic vulneri 
medelam offerat, prestat non divulgari opus. 
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true believer is constrained humbly but confidently to deny 
the fact. 

The protest of conscience against this fraudulent piety grew 
loud and strong as the art of criticism became more certain. 
The use made of it by Catholics in the literature of the present 
age, and their acceptance of the conditions of scientific contro- 
versy, seemed to ecclesiastical authorities a sacrifice of principle. 
A jealousy arose that ripened into antipathy. Almost every 
writer who really served Catholicism fell sooner or later under 
the disgrace or the suspicion of Rome. But its censures had 
lost efficacy ; and it was found that the progress of literature 
could only be brought under control by an increase of authority. 
This could be obtained if a general Council declared the decisions 
of the Roman congregations absolute, and the Pope infallible. 

The division between the Roman and the Catholic elements 
in the Church made it hopeless to mediate between them ; and 
it is strange that men who must have regarded each other as 
insincere Christians or as insincere Catholics, should not have 
perceived that their meeting in Council was an imposture. It 
may be that a portion, though only a small portion, of those 
who failed to attend, stayed away from that motive. But the 
view proscribed at Rome was not largely represented in the 
episcopate ; and it was doubtful whether it would be manifested 
at all. The opposition did not spring from it, but maintained 
itself by reducing to the utmost the distance that separated it 
from the strictly Roman opinions, and striving to prevent the 
open conflict of principles. It was composed of ultramontanes 
in the mask of liberals, and of liberals in the mask of ultramon- 
tanes, Therefore the victory or defeat of the minority was not 
the supreme issue of the Council. Besides and above the defi- 
nition of infallibility arose the question how far the experience 
of the actual encounter would open the eyes and search the 
hearts of the reluctant bishops, and how far their language and 
their attitude would contribute to the impulse of future reform. 
There was a point of view from which the failure of all attempts 
to avert the result by false issues and foreign intrusion, and the 
success of the measures which repelled conciliation and brought 
on an open struggle and an overwhelming triumph, were means 
to another and a more important end. 

Two events occurred in the autumn which portended trouble 
for the winter. On the 6th of September nineteen German 
bishops, assembled at Fulda, published a pastoral letter in which 
they affirmed that the whole episcopate was perfectly unani- 
mous, that the Council would neither introduce new dogmas 
nor invade the civil province, and that the Pope intended its 
deliberations to be free. The patent and direct meaning of this 
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declaration was that the bishops repudiated the design an- 
nounced by the Civiltad and the Allgemeine Zeitung ; and it was 
received at Rome with indignation. But it soon appeared that 
it was worded with studied ambiguity, to be signed by men of 
opposite opinions, and to conceal the truth. The bishop of 
Mentz read a paper, written by a professor of Wiirzburg, against 
the wisdom of raising the question, but expressed his own 
belief in the dogma of papal infallibility ; and when another 
bishop stated his disbelief in it, the bishop of Paderborn assured 
him that Rome would soon strip him of his heretical skin. 
The majority wished to prevent the definition, if possible, with- 
out disputing the doctrine ; and they wrote a private letter to 
the Pope warning him of the danger, and entreating him to de- 
sist. Several bishops who had signed the pastoral refused their 
signatures to the private letter. It caused so much dismay at 
Rome that its nature was carefully concealed ; and a diplomatist 
was able to report, on the authority of Cardinal Antonelli, that 
it did not exist. 

In the middle of November, the bishop of Orleans took leave 
of his diocese in a letter which touched lightly on the learned 
questions connected with papal infallibility, but described the 
objections to the definition as of such a kind that they could 
not be removed. Coming from a prelate who was so conspicu- 
ous as a champion of the papacy, who had saved the temporal 
power and justified the Syllabus, this declaration unexpectedly 
altered the situation at Rome. It was clear that the definition 
would be opposed, and that the opposition would have the sup- 
port of illustrious names. 

The bishops who began to arrive early in November were 
received with the assurance that the alarm which had been 
raised was founded on phantoms. It appeared that nobody 
had dreamed of defining infallibility, or that, if the idea had 
been entertained at all, it had been abandoned. Cardinals 
Antonelli, Berardi, and De Luca, and the Secretary Fessler dis- 
avowed the Civiltd. The ardent indiscretion that was displayed 
beyond the Alps contrasted strangely with the moderation, the 
friendly candour, the majestic and impartial wisdom, which were 
found to reign in the higher sphere of the hierarchy. A bishop, 
afterwards noted among the opponents of the dogma, wrote home 
that the idea that infallibility was to be defined was entirely 
unfounded. It was represented as a mere fancy, got up in 
Bavarian newspapers, with evil intent ; and the bishop of Sura 
had been its dupe. The insidious report would have deserved 
contempt if it had caused a revival of obsolete opinions. It was 
a challenge to the Council to herald it with such demonstrations, 
and it unfortunately became difficult to leave it unnoticed. The 
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decision must be left to the bishops. The Holy See could not 
restrain their legitimate ardour, if they chose to express it; but 
it would take no initiative. Whatever was done would require 
to be done with so much moderation as to satisfy everybody, 
and to avoid the offence of a party triumph. Some suggested 
that there should be no anathema for those who questioned the 
doctrine ; and one prelate imagined that a formula could be con- 
trived which even Janus could not dispute, and which yet would 
be found in reality to signify that the Pope is infallible. There 
was a general assumption that no materials existed for conten- 
tion among the bishops, and that they stood united against the 
world. 

Cardinal Antonelli openly refrained from connecting himself 
with the preparation of the Council, and surrounded himself with 
divines who were not of the ruling party. He had never learned 
to doubt the dogma itself ; but he was keenly alive to the troubles 
it would bring upon him, and thought that the Pope was pre- 
paring a repetition of the difficulties which followed the begin- 
ning of his pontificate. He was not trusted as a divine, or 
consulted on questions of theology; but he was expected to 
ward off political complications, and he kept the ground with 
untlinching skill. 

The Pope exhorted the diplomatic corps to aid him in allay- 
ing the alarm of the infatuated Germans. He assured one dip- 
lomatist that the Civilta did not speak in his name. He told 
another that he would sanction no proposition that could 
sow dissension among the bishops. He said to a third, “ You 
come to be present at a scene of pacification.” He described 
his object in summoning the Council to be to obtain a remedy for 
old abuses and for recent errors. More than once, addressing a 
group of bishops, he said that he would do nothing to raise dis- 
putes among them, and would be content with a declaration in 
favour of intolerance. He wished of course that Catholicism 
should have the benefit of toleration in England and Russia, 
but the principle must be repudiated by a Church holding the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation. The meaning of this intima- 
tion, that persecution would do as a substitute for infallibility, 
was that the most glaring obstacle to the definition would be 
removed if the Inquisition was recognized as consistent with 
Catholicism. Indeed it seemed that infallibility was a means 
to an end which could be obtained in other wise, and that he 
would have been satisfied with a decree confirming the twenty- 
third article of the Syllabus, and declaring that no Pope has 
ever exceeded the just bounds of his authority in faith, in poli- 
tics, or in morals. 

1 That article condemns the following proposition : “ Romani Pontifices et 
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Most of the bishops had allowed themselves to be reassured, 
when the bull Multiplices inter, regulating the procedure at the 
Council, was put into circulation in the first days of December. 
The Pope assumed to himself the sole initiative in proposing 
topics, and the exclusive nomination of the officers of the Coun- 
cil. He invited the bishops to bring forward their own propo- 
sals, but required that they should submit them first of all to a 
Commission which was appointed by himself, and consisted half 
of Italians. If any proposal was allowed to pass by this Com- 
mission, it had still to obtain the sanction of the Pope, who 
could therefore exclude at will any topic, even if the whole 
Council wished to discuss it. Four elective Commissions were 
to mediate between the Council and the Pope. When a decree 
had been discussed and opposed it was to be referred, together 
with the amendments, to one of these Commissions, where it 
was to be reconsidered, with the aid of divines. When it came 
back from the Commission with corrections and remarks, it was 
to be put to the vote without further debate. What the Council 
discussed was to be the work of unknown divines: what it voted 
was to be the work of a majority in a Commission of twenty- 
four. It was in the election of these Commissions that the 
episcopate obtained the chance of influencing the formation of 
its decrees. But the papal theologians retained their predo- 
minance ; for they might be summoned to defend or alter their 
work in the Commission, from which the bishops who had 
spoken or proposed amendments were excluded. Practically, 
the right of initiative was the deciding point. Even if the first 
regulation had remained in force, the bishops could never have 
recovered the surprises, and the difficulty of preparing for un- 
foreseen debates. The regulation ultimately broke down under 
the mistake of allowing the decree to be debated only once, and 
that in its crude state, as it came from the hands of the divines. 
The authors of the measure had not contemplated any real dis- 
cussion. It was so unlike the way in which business was con- 
ducted at Trent, where the right of the episcopate was formally 
asserted, where the envoys were consulted, and the bishops 
discussed the questions in several groups before the general 
congregations, that the printed text of the Tridentine Regulation 
was rigidly suppressed. It was further provided that the re- 
ports of the speeches should not be communicated to the bishops ; 
and the strictest secrecy was enjoined on all concerning the 
business of the Council. The bishops, being under no obliga- 
tion to observe this rule, were afterwards informed that it 
bound them under grievous sin. 


Concilia ecumenica a limitibus suze potestatis recesserunt, jura Principum 
usurparunt, atque etiam in rebus fidei et morum definiendis errarunt.” 
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This important precept did not succeed in excluding the 
action of public opinion. It could be applied only to the de- 
bates; and many bishops spoke with greater energy and freedom’ 
before an assembly of their own order than they would have 
done if their words had been taken down by Protestants, to be 
quoted against them at home. But printed documents, dis- 
tributed in seven hundred copies, could not be kept secret. The 
rule was subject to exceptions which destroyed its efficacy ; and 
the Roman cause was discredited by systematic concealment, 
and advocacy that abounded in explanation and colour, but 
abstained from the substance of fact. Documents couched in 
the usual official language, being dragged into the forbidden 
light of day, were supposed to reveal dark mysteries. The 
secrecy of the debates had a bad effect in exaggerating reports 
and giving wide scope to fancy. Rome was not vividly inte- 
rested in the discussions; but its cosmopolitan society was 
thronged with the several adherents of leading bishops, whose 
partiality compromised their dignity and envenomed their dis- 
putes. Everything that was said was repeated, inflated, and 
distorted. Whoever had a sharp word for an adversary, which 
could not be spoken in Council, knew of an audience that 
would enjoy and carry the matter. The battles of the Aula 
were fought over again, with anecdote, epigram, and fiction. 
A distinguished courtesy and nobleness of tone prevailed at the 
beginning. When the archbishop of Halifax went down to his 
place on the 28th of December, after delivering the speech 
which taught the reality of the opposition, the Presidents bowed 
to him as he passed them. The denunciations of the Roman 
system by Strossmayer and Darboy were listened to in January 
without amurmur. Adversaries paid exorbitant compliments to 
each other, like men whose disagreements were insignificant, 
and who were one at heart. As the plot thickened, fatigue, 
excitement, friends who fetched and carried, made the tone 
more bitter. In February the Bishop of Laval described Du- 
panloup publicly as the centre of a conspiracy too shameful to 
be expressed in words, and professed that he would rather die 
than be associated with such iniquity. One of the minority 
described his opponents as having disported themselves on a 
certain occasion like a herd of cattle. By that time the whole 
temper of the Council had been changed ; the Pope himself had 
gone into the arena; and violence of language and gesture had 
become an artifice adopted to hasten the end. 

When the Council opened, many bishops were bewildered 
and dispirited by the bull Multiplices. They feared that a 
struggle could not be averted, as, even if no dogmatic question 
was raised, their rights were cancelled in a way that would 
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make the Pope absolute in dogma. One of the Cardinals caused 
him to be informed that the Regulation would be resisted. But 
Pius 1x. knew that in all that procession of 750 bishops one 
idea prevailed. Men whose word is powerful in the centres of 
civilisation, men who three months before were confronting 
martyrdom among barbarians, preachers at Notre Dame, pro- 
fessors from Germany, Republicans from Western America, 
men with every sort of training and every sort of experience, 
had come together as confident and as eager as the prelates of 
ome itself, to hail the Pope infallible. Resistance was im- 
probable, for it was hopeless. It was improbable that bishops 
who had refused no token of submission for twenty years would 
now combine to inflict dishonour on the Pope. In their address 
of 1867 they had confessed that he is the Father and teacher of 
all Christians ; that all the things he has spoken were spoken 
by St. Peter through him ; that they would believe and teach 
all that he believed and taught. In 1854 they had allowed 
him to proclaim a dogma, which some of them dreaded and 
some opposed, but to which all submitted when he had decreed 
without the intervention of a Council. The recent display of 
opposition did not justify serious alarm. The Fulda bishops 
feared the consequences in Germany ; but they affirmed that 
all were united, and that there would be no new dogma. They 
were perfectly informed of all that was being got ready in Rome. 
The words of their pastoral meant nothing if they did not mean 
that infallibility was no new dogma, and that all the bishops 
believed in it. Even the bishop of Orleans avoided a direct 
attack on the doctrine, proclaimed his own devotion to the Pope, 
and promised that the Council would be a scene of concord.* 
It was certain that any real attempt that might be made to 
prevent the definition could be overwhelmed by the preponder- 
ance of those bishops whom the modern constitution of the 
Church places in dependence on Rome. 

The only bishops whose position made them capable of resist- 
ing were the Germans and the French ; and all that Rome would 
have to contend with was the modern liberalism and decrepit 
gallicanism of France, and the science of Germany. The gal- 
lican school was nearly extinct ; it had no footing in other coun- 
tries; and it was essentially odious to the liberals. The most 
serious minds of the liberal party were conscious that Rome 
was as dangerous to ecclesiastical liberty as Paris. But, since 


1 Jen suis convaincu : 4 peine aurai-je touché la terre sacrée, A peine aurai- 
je baisé le tombeau des Apétres, que je me sentirai dans la paix, hors de la 
bataille, au sein d’une assemblée présidée par un Pére et composée de Freres. 
La, tous les bruits expireront, toutes les ingérences téméraires cesseront, 
toutes les imprudences disparaitront, les flots et les vents seront apaisés. 
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the Syllabus made it impossible to pursue the liberal doctrines 
consistently without collision with Rome, they had ceased to be 
professed with a robust and earnest confidence ; and the party 
was disorganized. They set up the pretence that the real ad- 
versary of their opinions was not the Pope, but a French news- 
paper ; and they fought the King’s troops in the King’s name. 
When the bishop of Orleans made his declaration, they fell 
back, and left him to mount the breach alone. Montalembert, 
the most vigorous spirit among them, became isolated from his 
former friends, and accused them, with increasing vehemence, 
of being traitors to their principles. During the last disheart- 
ening year of his life, he turned away from the clergy of his 
country, which was sunk in Romanism, and felt that the real 
abode of his opinions was on the Rhine.’ It was only lately 
that the ideas of the Coblentz address, which had so deeply 
touched the sympathies of Montalembert, had spread widely in 
Germany. They had their seat in the universities; and their 
transit from the interior of lecture-rooms to the outer world was 
laborious and slow. The invasion of Roman doctrines had 
given vigour and popularity to those which opposed them ; but 
the growing influence of the universities brought them into 
direct antagonism with the episcopate. The Austrian bishops 
were generally beyond its reach ; and the German bishops were 
generally at war with it. In December, one of the most illus- 
trious of them said: “ We bishops are absorbed in our work, and 
are not scholars. We sadly need the help of those that are. It 
is to be hoped that the Council will raise only such questions 
as can be dealt with competently by practical experience and 
common sense.” The force that Germany wields in theology 
was only partially represented in its episcopate. 

At the opening of the Council the known opposition consisted 
of four men. Cardinal Schwarzenberg had not published his 


1 Vous admirez sans doute beaucoup levéque d’Orléans, mais vous 1’admi- 
reriez bien plus encore, si vous pouviez vous tigurer l’abime d’idolatrie od est 
tombé le clergé frangais. Cela dépasse tout ce que l’on aurait jamais pu 
Vimaginer aux jours de ma jeunesse, au temps de Frayssinous et de La Men- 
nais. Le pauvre Mgr. Maret, pour avoir exposé des idées trés-modérées dans 
un langage plein d’urbanité et de charité, est traité publiquement dans les 
journaux soi-disant religieux d’hérésiarque et d’apostat, par les derniers de 
nos curés. De tous les mystéres que présente en si grand nombre l'histoire 
de l’Eglise je n’en connais pas qui égale ou dépasse cette transformation si 
prompte et si complete de la France Catholique en une basse-cour de /’anti- 
camera du Vatican. J’en serais encore plus désesperé qu’humilié, si 1a, 
comme partout dans les régions illuminées par la foi, la miséricorde et l’espé- 
rance ne se laissaient entrevoir 4 travers les ténébres. ‘C’est du Rhin 
aujourd’hui que nous vient la lumiére.’ L’allemagne a été choisie pour 
opposer une digue a ce torrent de fanatisme servile que menagait de tout 
englouter. (Nov. 7, 1869.) 
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opinion ; but he made it known as soon as he came to Rome. 
He brought with him a printed paper, entitled Desideria patri- 
bus Conciliit ecumenici proponenda, in which he adopted the 
ideas of the divines and canonists who are the teachers of his 
Bohemian clergy. He entreated the Council not to multiply 
unnecessary articles of faith, and in particular to abstain from 
defining papal infallibility, which was beset with difficulties, 
and would make the foundations of faith to tremble even in the 
devoutest souls. He pointed out that the Index could not con- 
tinue on its present footing, and urged that the Church should 
seek her strength in the cultivation of liberty and learning, not 
in privilege and coercion ; that she should rely on popular in- 
stitutions, and obtain popular support. He warmly advocated 
the system of autonomy that was springing up in Hungary.! 
Unlike Schwarzenberg, Dupanloup, and Maret, the Archbishop 
of Paris had taken no hostile step in reference to the Council, 
but he was feared the most of all the men expected at Rome. 
The Pope had refused to make him a Cardinal, and had written 
to him a letter of reproof such as has seldom been received by a 
bishop. It was felt that he was hostile, not episodically, to a 
single measure, but to the peculiar spirit of this pontificate. He 
had none of the conventional prejudices and assumed antipa- 
thies which are congenial to the hierarchical mind. He was 
without passion or pathos or affectation; and he had good 
sense, a perfect temper, and an intolerable wit. It was charac- 
teristic of him that he made the Syllabus an occasion to impress 
moderation on the Pope: “ Your blame has power, O Vicar of 
Jesus Christ ; but your blessing is more potent still. God has 
raised you to the apostolic see between the two halves of this 
century, that you may absolve the one and inaugurate the 
other. Be it yours to reconcile reason with faith, liberty with 

1 Non solum ea que ad scholas theologicas pertinent scholis relinquantur, 
sed etiam doctrine que a fidelibus pie tenentur et coluntur, sine gravi causa 
in codicem dogmatum ne inferantur. In specie ne Concilium declaret vel 
definiat infallibilitatem Summi Pontificis, a doctissimis et prudentissimis 
fidelibus Sancte Sedi intime addictis, vehementer optatur. Gravia enim 
mala exinde oritura timent tum fidelibus tum infidelibus. Fideles enim, qui 
Primatum magisterii et jurisdictionis in Summo Pontifice ultro agnoscunt, 
quorum pietas et obedientia erga Sanctam Sedem nullo certe tempore major 
fuit, corde turbarentur magis quam erigerentur, ac si nunc demum fundamen- 
tum Ecclesiz et vere doctrine stabiliendum sit; infideles vero novam calum- 
niarum et derisionum materiam lucrarentur. Neque desunt, qui ejusmodi 
definitionem logice impossibilem vocant. . . . Nostris diebus defensio veritatis 
ac religionis tum presertim efficax et fructuosa est, si sacerdotes a lege cete- 
rorum civium minus recedunt, sed communibus omnium juribus utuntur, ita 
ut vis defensionis sit in veritate interna non per tutelam externe exemtionis. 
. . . Presertim Ecclesia se scientiarum, que hominem ornant perficiuntque, 
amicam et patronam exhibeat, probe noscens, omne verum a Deo esse, et 
profunda ac seria literarum studia opitulari fidei. 
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authority, politics with the Church. From the height of that 
triple majesty with which religion, age, and misfortune adorn 
you, all that you do and all that you say reaches far, to discon- 
cert or to encourage the nations. Give them from your large 
priestly heart one word to amnesty the past, to reassure the 
present, and to open the horizons of the future.” 

The security into which many unsuspecting bishops had 
been lulled quickly disappeared; and they understood that 
they were in presence of a conspiracy which would succeed at 
once if they did not provide against acclamation, and must suc- 
ceed at last if they allowed themselves to be caught in the toils 
of the bull Multiplices. It was necessary to make sure that no 
decree should be passed without reasonable discussion, and to 
make a stand against the regulation. The first congregation, 
held on the 10th of December, was a scene of confusion; but 
it appeared that a bishop from the Turkish frontier had risen 
against the order of proceeding, and that the President had 
stopped him, saying that this was a matter decided by the 
Pope, and not submitted to the Council. The bishops per- 
ceived that they were in a snare. Some began to think of 
going home. Others argued that questions of Divine right were 
affected by the regulation, and that they were bound to stake 
the existence of the Council upon them. Many were more 
eager on this point of law than on the point of dogma, and 
were brought under the influence of the more clear-sighted 
men, with whom they would not have come in contact through 
any sympathy on the question of infallibility. The desire of 
protesting against the violation of privileges was an imperfect 
bond, The bishops had not yet learned to know each other ; 
and they had so strongly impressed upon their flocks at home 
the idea that Rome ought to be trusted, that they were going 
to manifest the unity of the Church and to confound the in- 
sinuations of her enemies, that they were not quick to admit 
all the significance of the facts they found. Nothing vigorous 
was possible in a body of so loose a texture. The softer mate- 
rials had to be eliminated, the stronger welded together by 
severe and constant pressure, before an opposition could be 
made capable of effective action. They signed protests that 
were of no effect. They petitioned; they did not resist. 

Tt was seen how much Rome had gained by excluding the 
ambassadors ; for this question of forms and regulations would 
have admitted the action of diplomacy. The idea of being re- 
presented at the Council was revived in France; and a weary 
negotiation began, which lasted several months, and accom- 
plished nothing but delay. It was not till the policy of inter- 
vention had ignominously failed, and till its failure had left the 
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Roman court to cope with the bishops alone, that the real 
question was brought on for discussion. And as long as the 
chance remained that political considerations might keep in- 
fallibility out of the Council, the opposition abstained from de- 
claring its real sentiments. Its union was precarious and 
delusive ; but it lasted in this state long enough to enable 
secondary influences to do much towards supplying the place 
of principles, 

While the protesting bishops were not committed against 
infallibility, it would have been possible to prevent resistance 
to the bull from becoming resistance to the dogma. The 
bishop of Grenoble, who was reputed a good divine among his 
countrymen, was sounded in order to discover how far he 
would go; and it was ascertained that he admitted the 
doctrine substantially. At the same time, the friends of the 
bishop of Orleans were insisting that he had questioned not 
the dogma but the definition; and Maret, in the defence of 
his book, declared that he attributed no infallibility to the 
episcopate apart from the Pope. If the bishops had been con- 
sulted separately, without the terror of a decree, it is probable 
that the number of those who absolutely rejected the doctrine 
would have been extremely small. There were many who had 
never thought seriously about it, or imagined that it was true 
in a pious sense though not capable of proof in controversy. 
The possibility of an understanding seemed so near that the 
archbishop of Westminster, who held the Pope infallible 
apart from the episcopate, required that the words should be 
t-anslated into French in the sense of independence, and not 
of exclusion. An ambiguous formula embodying the view 
common to both parties, or founded on mutual concession, 
would have done more for the liberty than the unity of opi- 
nion, and would not have strengthened the authority of the 
Pope. It was resolved to proceed with caution, putting in 
motion the strong machinery of Rome, and exhausting the 
advantages of organization and foreknowledge. 

The first act of the Council was to elect the Commission on 
Dogma. A proposal was made on very high authority that 
the list should be drawn up so as to represent the different 
opinions fairly, and to include some of the chief opponents. 
They would have been subjected to other influences than those 
which sustain party leaders; they would have been separated 
from their friends and brought into frequent contact with 
adversaries; they would have felt the strain of official re- 
sponsibility ; and the opposition would have been decapitated. 
If these sagacious counsels had been followed, the harvest of 
July might have been gathered in January, and the reaction 
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that was excited in the long struggle that ensued might have ~ 
been prevented. Cardinal de Angelis, who ostensibly man- 
aged the elections, and was advised by Archbishop Manning, 
preferred the opposite and more prudent course. He caused a 
lithographed list to be sent to all the bishops open to influence, 
from which every name was excluded that was not on the side 
of infallibility. Meantime the bishops of several nations 
selected those among their countrymen whom they recom- 
mended as candidates. The Germans and Hungarians, above 
forty in number, assembled for this purpose under the pre- 
sidency of Cardinal Schwarzenberg; and their meetings were 
continued, and became more and more important, as those who 
did not sympathize with the opposition dropped away. The 
French were divided into two groups, and met partly at Car- 
dinal Mathieu’s, partly at Cardinal Bonnechose’s. A fusion 
was proposed, but was resisted, in the Roman interest, by 
Bonnechose. He consulted Cardinal Antonelli, and reported 
that the Pope disliked large meetings of bishops. Moreover, if 
all the French had met in one place, the opposition would 
have had the majority, and would have determined the choice 
of the candidates. They voted separately ; and the Bonnechose 
list was represented to foreign bishops as the united choice of 
the French episcopate. The Mathieu group believed that this 
had been done fraudulently, and resolved to make their com- 
plaint to the Pope; but Cardinal Mathieu, seeing that a storm 
was rising, and that he would be called on to be the spokes- 
man of his friends, hurried away to spend Christmas at 
Besancon. All the votes of his group were thrown away. 
Even the bishop of Grenoble, who had obtained twenty-nine 
votes at one meeting, and thirteen at the other, was excluded 
from the Commission. It was constituted as the managers of 
the election desired ; and the first trial of strength appeared to 
have annihilated the opposition. The force under entire con- 
trol of the Court could be estimated from the number of votes 
cast blindly for candidates not put forward by their own 
countrymen, and unknown to others, who had therefore no 
recommendation but that of the official list. According to this 
test Rome could dispose of 550 votes. 

The moment of this triumph was chosen for the production 
of an act already two months old, by which many ancient cen- 
sures were revoked, and many were renewed. The legislation of 
the middle ages and of the sixteenth century appointed nearly 
two hundred cases by which excommunication was incurred ipso 
facto, without inquiry or sentence. They had generally fallen 
into oblivion, or were remembered as instances of former extrava- 
gance ; but they had not been abrogated; and, as they were in 
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part defensible, they were a trouble to timorous consciences. 
There was reason to expect that this question, which had often 
occupied the attention of the bishops, would be brought before 
the Council; and the demand for a reform could not have been 
withstood. The difficulty was anticipated by sweeping away 
as many censures as it was thought safe to abandon, and decid- 
ing, independently of the bishops, what must be retained. The 
Pope reserved to himself alone the faculty of absolving from the 
sin of harbouring or defending the members of any sect, of 
causing priests to be tried by secular courts, of violating asylum 
or alienating the real property of the Church. The prohibition 
of anonymous writing was restricted to works on theology ; 
and the excommunication hitherto incurred by reading books 
which are on the Index was confined to readers of heretical 
books. This Constitution had no other immediate effect than 
to indicate the prevailing spirit, and to increase the difficulties 
of the partisans of Rome. The organ of the archbishop of 
Cologne justified the last provision by saying, that it does not 
forbid the works of Jews for Jews are not heretics, nor 
the heretical tracts and newspapers for they are not books, 
nor listening to heretical books read aloud for hearing is not 
reading. 

At the same time, the serious work of the Council was begun. 
A long dogmatic decree was distributed, in which the special 
theological, biblical, and philosophical opinions of the school 
now dominant in Rome were proposed for ratification. It was 
so weak a composition that it was as severely criticised by the 
Romans as by the foreigners; and there were Germans whose 
attention was first called to its defects by an Italian Cardinal. 
The disgust with which the text of the first decree was received 
had not been foreseen. No real discussion had been expected. 
The Council hall, admirable for occasions of ceremony, was ex- 
tremely ill adapted for speaking ; and nothing would induce the 
Pope to give it up. A public session was fixed for the 6th of 
January ; and the election of Commissions was to last till Christ- 
mas. It was evident that nothing would be ready for the 
session, unless the decree was accepted without debate, or in- 
fallibility adopted by acclamation. 

Before the Council had been assembled a fortnight, a store of 
discontent had accumulated which it would have been easy to 
avoid. Every act of the Pope, the bull Mudtiplices, the declara- 
tion of censures, the text of the proposed decree, even the an- 
nouncement that the Council should be dissolved in case of his 
death, had seemed an injury or an insult to the episcopate. 
These measures undid the favourable effect of the caution with 
which the bishops had been received. They did what the dis- 
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like of infallibility alone would not have done. They broke the 
spell of veneration for Pius 1x. which fascinated the Catholic 
episcopate. The jealousy with which he guarded his prerogative 
in the appointment of officers, and of the great Commission, the 
pressure during the elections, the prohibition of national meet- 
ings, the refusal to hold the debates in a hall where they could 
be heard, irritated and alarmed many bishops. They suspected 
that they had been summoned for the very purpose they had 
indignantly denied, to make the papacy more absolute by abdi- 
cating in favour of the official prelature of Rome. Confidence 
gave way to a great despondency ; and a state of feeling was 
aroused which prepared the way for actual opposition when the 
time should come. 

Before Christmas the Germans and the French were grouped 
nearly as they remained to the end. After the flight of Cardi- 
nal Mathieu, and the refusal of Cardinal Bonnechose to coalesce, 
the friends of the latter gravitated towards the Roman centre, 
and the friends of the former held their meetings at the house 
of the archbishop of Paris. They became, with the Austro- 
German meeting under Cardinal Schwarzenberg, the strength 
and substance of the party that opposed the new dogma; but 
there was little intercourse between the two, and their exclusive 
nationality made them useless as a nucleus for the few scattered 
American, English, and Italian bishops whose sympathies were 
with them. To meet this object, and to centralize the delibera- 
tions, about a dozen of the leading men constituted an inter- 
national meeting, which included the best talents, but also the 
most discordant views. They were too little united to act with 
vigour, and too few to exercise control. Some months later they 
increased their numbers. They were the brain but not the will 
of the opposition. Cardinal Rauscher presided. Rome honoured 
him as the author of the Austrian Concordat; but he feared 
that infallibility would bring destruction on his work ; and he 
was the most constant, the most copious, and the most emphatic 
of its opponents. 

When the debate opened, on the 28th of December, the idea 
of proclaiming the dogma by acclamation had not been aban- 
doned. The archbishop of Paris exacted a promise that it 
should not be attempted. But he was warned that the promise 
held good for the first day only, and that there was no engage- 
ment for the future. Then he made it known that one hundred 
bishops were ready, if a surprise was attempted, to depart from 
Rome, and to carry away the Council, as he said, in the soles of 
their shoes. The plan of carrying the measure by a sudden 
resolution was given up; and it was determined to introduce it 
with a demonstration of overwhelming effect. 
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The debate on the dogmatic decree was begun by Cardinal 
Rauscher. The archbishop of St. Louis spoke on the same day 
so briefly as not to reveal the force and the fire within him. 
The archbishop of Halifax concluded a long speech by saying 
that the proposal laid before the Council was only fit to be put 
decorously under ground. Much praise was lavished on the 
bishops who had courage, knowledge, and Latin enough to ad- 
dress the assembled Fathers ; and the Council rose instantly in 
dignity and in esteem when it was seen that there was to be 
real discussion. On the 30th, Rome was excited by the success 
of two speakers. One was the bishop of Grenoble. The other 
was Strossmayer, the bishop from the Turkish frontier, who 
had again assailed the regulation, and had again been stopped 
by the presiding Cardinal. The fame of his spirit and eloquence 
began to spread over the city and over the world. The ideas 
that animated these men in their attack on the proposed mea- 
sure were most clearly shown a few days later in the speech of 
a Swiss prelate. “What boots it,” he exclaimed, “to condemn 
errors that have been long condemned, and tempt no Catholic ? 
The false beliefs of mankind are beyond the reach of your de- 
crees. The best defence of Catholicism is religious science. 
Give to the pursuit of sound learning every encouragement and 
the widest field ; and prove by deeds as well as words that the 
progress of nations in liberty and light is the mission of the 
Church.”? 

The tempest of criticism was weakly met ; and the opponents 
established at once a superiority in debate. At the end of the 
first month nothing had been done; and the Session impru- 
dently fixed for the 6th of January had to be filled up with 
tedious ceremonies. Everybody saw that there had been a great 
miscalculation. The Council was slipping out of the grasp of 
the Court ; and the regulation was a manifest hindrance to the 
despatch of business. New resources were required. 

1 Quid enim expedit damnare que damnata jam sunt, quidve juvat errores 
proscribere quos novimus jam esse proscriptos? . . . Falsa sophistarum dog- 
mata, veluti cineres a turbine venti evanuerunt, corrupuerunt, fateor, per- 
multos, infecerunt genium seculi hujus, sed numquid credendum est, 
corruptionis contaginem non contigisse, si ejusmodi errores decretorum ana- 
themate prostrati fuissent? . . . Pro tuenda et tute servanda religione 
Catholica preter gemitus et preces ad Deum aliud medium presidiumque 
nobis datum non est nisi Catholica scientia, cum recta fide per omnia concors. 
Excolitur summopere apud Heterodoxos fidei inimica scientia, excolatur ergo 
oportet et omni opere augeatur apud Catholicos vera scientia, Ecclesiz amica. 
. . - Obmutescere faciamus ora obtrectantium qui falso nobis imputare non 
desistunt, Catholicam Ecclesiam opprimere scientiam, et quemcumque liberum 
cogitandi modum ita cohibere, ut neque scientia, nec ulla alia animi libertas 
in ea subsistere vel florescere possit. . . . Propterea monstrandum hoc est, 
et scriptis et factis manifestandum, in Catholica Ecclesia veram pro populis 
esse libertatem, verum profectum, verum lumen, veramque prosperitatem. 
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A new President was appointed. Cardinal Reisach had died 
at the end of December without having been able to take his 
seat, and Cardinal De Luca had presided in his stead. De 
Angelis was now put into the place made vacant by the death 
of Reisach. He had suffered imprisonment at Turin ; and the 
glory of his confessorship was enhanced by his services in the 
election of the Commissions. He was not suited otherwise to 
be the moderator of a great assembly ; and the effect of his 
elevation was to dethrone the accomplished and astute De Luca, 
who had been found deficient in thoroughness, and to throw the 
management of the Council into the hands of the junior Presi- 
dents, Capaltiand Bilio. Bilio was a Barnabite monk, innocent 
of court intrigues, a friend of the most enlightened scholars in 
Rome, and a favourite of the Pope. Cardinal Capalti had been 
distinguished as a canonist. Like Cardinal Bilio, he was not 
reckoned among men of the extreme party; and they were not 
always in harmony with their colleagnes, De Angelis and Bizarri. 
But they did not waver when the policy they had to execute 
was not their own. 

The first decree was withdrawn, and'referred to the Com- 
mission on Doctrine. Another, on the duties of the episcopate, 
was substituted; and that again was followed by others, of 
which the most important was on the Catechism. While they 
were being discussed, a petition was prepared, demanding that 
the infallibility of the Pope should be made the object of a de- 
cree. The majority undertook to put a strain on the prudence 
or the reluctance of the Vatican. Their zeal in the cause was 
warmer than that of the official advisers. Among those who 
had the responsibility of conducting the spiritual and temporal 
government of the Pope, the belief was strong that his infalli- 
bility did not need defining, and that the definition could not 
be obtained without needless obstruction to other papal interests. 
Several Cardinals were inopportunists at first, and afterwards 
eS intermediate and concilatory proposals. But the 

usiness of the Council was not left to the ordinary advisers of 
the Pope ; and they were visibly compelled and driven by those 
who represented the majority. At times this pressure was no 
doubt convenient. But there were also times when there was 
no collusion, and the majority really led the authorities. The 
initiative was not taken by the great mass whose zeal was 
stimulated by personal allegiance to the Pope. They added to 
the momentum ; but the impulse came from men who were as 
independent as the chiefs of the opposition. The great Petition, 
supported by others pointing to the same end, was kept back for 
several weeks, and was presented at the end of January. 

At that time the opposition had attained its full strength, 
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and presented a counter petition, praying that the question 
might not be introduced. It was written by Cardinal Rauscher, 
and was signed, with variations, by 137 bishops. To obtain 
that number the address avoided the doctrine itself, and spoke 
only of the difficulty and danger in defining it. So that this, 
their most imposing act, was a confession of inherent weakness, 
and a signal to the majority that they might force on the 
dogmatic discussion. The bishops stood on the negative. 
They showed no sense of their mission to renovate Catholicism ; 
and it seemed that they would compound for the concession 
they wanted, by yielding in all other matters, even those which 
would be a practical substitute for infallibility. That this was 
not to be, that the forces needed for a great revival were really 
present, was made manifest by the speech of Strossmayer on 
the 24th of January, when he demanded the reformation of the 
Court of Rome, decentralization in the government of the 
Church, and decennial Councils. That earnest spirit did not 
animate the bulk of the party. They were content to leave 
things as they were, to gain nothing if they lost nothing, to 
renounce all premature striving for reform if they could succeed 
in avoiding a doctrine which they were as unwilling to discuss 
as to define. The words of Ginoulhiac to Strossmayer, “you 
terrify me with your pitiless logic,” expressed the inmost feelings 
of many who gloried in the grace and the splendour of his 
eloquence. No words were too strong for them if they pre- 
vented the necessity of action, and spared the bishops the dis- 
tressing prospect of being brought to bay, and having to resist 
openly the wishes and the claims of Rome. 

Infallibility never ceased to overshadow every step of the 
Council,' but it had already given birth to a deeper question. 
The Church had less to fear from the violence of the majority 
than from the inertness of their opponents. No proclamation 
of false doctrines could be so great a disaster as the weakness 
of faith which would prove that the power of recovery, the vital 
force of Catholicism, was extinct in the episcopate. It was 
better to be overcome after openly attesting their belief than to 
strangle both discussion and definition, and to disperse without 
having uttered a single word that could reinstate the authorities 
of the Church in the respect of men. The future depended less 
on the outward struggle between two parties than on the 
process by which the stronger spirit within the minority 
leavened the mass. The opposition were as averse to the actual 


1 Tl n’y a au fond qu’une question devenue urgente et inévitable, dont la 
décision faciliterait le cours et la décision de toutes les autres, dontle retard 
paralyse tout. Sans cela rien n’est commencé ni méme abordable. (Univers, 


February 9.) 
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dogmatic discussion among themselves as in the Council. The 
feared an inquiry which would divide them. At first the bishops 
who understood and resolutely contemplated their real mission 
in the Council were exceedingly few. Their influence was 
strengthened by the force of events, by the incessant pressure 
of the majority, and by the action of literary opinion. 

Early in December the archbishop of Mechlin brought out a 
reply to the letter of the bishop of Orleans, who immediately 
prepared a rejoinder, but could not obtain permission to print it 
in Rome. It appeared two months later at Naples. Whilst 
the minority were under the shock of this prohibition, Gratry 
published at Paris the first of four letters to the archbishop of 
Mechlin, in which the case of Honorius was discussed with so 
much perspicuity and effect that the profane public was 
interested, and the pamphlets were read with avidity in Rome. 
They contained no new research; but they went deep into the 
causes which divided Catholics. Gratry showed that the 
Roman theory is still propped by fables which were innocent 
once, but have become deliberate untruths since the excuse of 
medizval ignorance was dispelled; and he declared that this 
school of lies was the cause of the weakness of the Church, and 
called on Catholics to look the scandal in the face, and cast out 
the religious forgers. His letters did much to clear the ground 
and to correct the confusion of ideas among the French. The 
bishop of St. Brieuc wrote that the exposure was an excellent 
service to religion, for the evil had gone so far that silence 
would be complicity. Gratry was no sooner approved by one 
bishop than he was condemned by a great number of others. 
He had brought home to his countrymen the question whether 
they could be accomplices of a dishonest system, or would fairly 
attempt to root it out. 

While Gratry’s letters were disturbing the French, Déllinger 
published some observations on the petition for infallibility, 
directing his attack clearly against the doctrine itself. During 
the excitement that ensued, he answered demonstrations of sym- 
pathy by saying that he had only defended the faith which was 
professed, substantially, by the majority of the episcopate in 
Germany. These words dropped like an acid on the German 


1Gratry had written: “Cette apologétique sans franchise est l’une des 
causes de notre décadence religieuse depuis des sitcles . . . Sommes nous 
les prédicateurs du mensonge ou les apétres de la vérité? Le temps n’est 
il pas venu de rejeter avec dégofit les fraudes, les interpolations, et les muti- 
lations que les menteurs et les faussaires, nos plus cruels ennemis, ont pu 
introduire parminous?” The bishop wrote: “Jamais parole plus puissante, 
inspirée par la conscience et le savoir, n’est arrivée plus & propos que la 


votre. .. . Le mal est tel et le danger si effrayant que le silence deviendrait 
de la complicité.” 
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bishops. They were writhing to escape the dire necessity of a 
conflict with the Pope; and it was very painful to them to be 
called as compurgators by a man who was esteemed the fore- 
most opponent of the Roman system, whose hand was suspected 
in everything that had been done against it, and who had writ- 
ten many things on the sovereign obligations of truth and 
faith which seemed an unmerciful satire on the tactics to which 
they clung. The notion that the bishops were opposing the 
dogma itself was founded on their address against the regula- 
tion ; but the petition against the definition of infallibility was 
so worded as to avoid that inference, and had accordingly 
obtained nearly twice as many German and Hungarian signa- 
tures as the other. The bishop of Mentz vehemently repudi- 
ated the supposition for himself, and invited his colleagues to 
do the same. Some followed his example, others refused ; and 
it became apparent that the German opposition was divided, 
and included men who accepted the doctrines of Rome. The 
precarious alliance between incompatible elements was pre- 
vented from breaking up by the next act of the Papal 
Government. 

The defects in the mode of carrying on the business of the 
Council were admitted on both sides. Two months had been 
lost ; and the demand for a radical change was publicly made in 
behalf of the minority by a letter communicated to the Moniteur. 
On the 22d of February a new regulation was introduced with 
the avowed purpose of quickening progress. It gave the Presi- 
dents power to cut short any speech, and provided that debate 
might be cut short at any moment when the majority pleased. 
It also declared that the decrees should be carried by majority 
—id decernetur quod majori Patrum numero placuerit. The 
policy of leaving the decisive power in the hands of the Council 
itself had this advantage, that its exercise would not raise the 
question of liberty and coercion in the same way as the inter- 
ference of authority. By the bull Multiplices, no bishop could 
introduce any matter not approved by the Pope. By the new 
regulation he could not speak on any question before the 
Council, if the majority chose to close the discussion, or if the 
Presidents chose to abridge his speech. He could print nothing 
in Rome; and what was printed elsewhere was liable to be 
treated as contraband. His written observations on any mea- 
sure were submitted to the Commission without any security 
that they would be made known to the other bishops in their 
integrity. There was no longer an obstacle to the immediate 
definition of Papal infallibility. The majority was omni- 
potent. 

The minority could not accept this regulation without admit- 
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ting that the Pope is infallible. Their thesis was, that his 
decrees are not free from the risk of error unless they express 
the universal belief of the episcopate. The idea that particular 
virtue attaches to a certain number of bishops, or that infalli- 
bility depends on a few votes more or less, was defended by 
nobody. If the act of a majority of bishops in the Council, 
possibly not representing a majority in the Church, is infallible, 
it derives its infallibility from the Pope. Nobody held that the 
Pope was bound to proclaim a dogma carried by a majority. 

The minority contested the principle of the new Regulation, 
and declared that a dogmatic decree required virtual unanimity. 
The chief protest was drawn up by a French bishop. Some of 
the Hungarians added a paragraph asserting that the authority 
and cecumenicity of the Council depended on the settlement of 
this question ; and they proposed to add that they could not con- 
tinue to act as though it were legitimate unless this point was 
given up. The author of the address declined this passage, urging 
that the time for actual menace was not yet come. From that day 
the minority agreed in rejecting as invalid any doctrine which 
should not be passed by unanimous consent. On this point the 
difference between the thorough and the simulated opposition 
was effaced, for Ginoulhiac and Ketteler were as positive as 
Kenrick or Hefele. But it was a point which Rome could not 
surrender without giving up its whole position. To wait for 
unanimity was to wait for ever; and to admit that a minority 
could prevent or nullify the dogmatic action of the papacy was 
to renounce infallibility. No alternative remained to the op- 
posing bishops but to break up the Council. The most eminent 
among them accepted this conclusion, and stated it in a paper 
declaring that the absolute and indisputable law of the Church 
had been violated by the Regulation allowing articles of faith 
to be decreed on which the episcopate was not morally unani- 
mous; and that the Council, no longer possessing, in the eyes 
of the bishops and of the world, the indispensable condition of 
liberty and legality, would be inevitably rejected. To avert a 
public scandal, and to save the honour of the Holy See, it was 
proposed that some unopposed decrees should be proclaimed in 
solemn session, and the Council immediately prorogued. 

At the end of March a breach seemed unavoidable. The first 
part of the dogmatic decree had come back from the Commis- 
sion so profoundly altered that it was generally accepted by the 
bishops, but with a crudely expressed sentence in the preamble, 
which was intended to rebuke the notion of the reunion of 
Protestant Churches. Several bishops looked upon this passage 
as an uncalled-for insult to Protestants, and wished it changed ; 
but there was danger that if they then joined in voting the de- 
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cree they would commit themselves to the lawfulness of the 
Regulation against which they had protested. On the 22d of 
March Strossmayer raised both questions. He said that it was 
neither just nor charitable to impute the progress of religious 
error to the Protestants. The germ of modern unbelief existed 
among the Catholics before the Reformation, and afterwards 
bore its worst fruits in Catholic countries. Many of the ablest 
defenders of Christian truth were Protestants; and the day of 
reconciliation would have come already but for the violence 
and uncharitableness of the Catholics. These words were greeted 
with execrations ; and the remainder of the speech was delivered 
in the midst of a furious tumult. At length when Strossmayer 
declared that the Council had forfeited its authority by the rule 
which abolished the necessity of unanimity, the Presidents and 
the multitude refused to let him go on.’ On the following day 


1 Pace eruditissimorum virorum dictum esto: mihi hecce nec veritati 
congrua esse videntur, nec caritati. Non veritati; verum quidem est Pro- 
testantes gravissimam commisisse culpam, dum spreta et insuperhabita divina 
Ecclesie auctoritate, eternas et immutabiles fidei veritates subjective rationis 
judicio et arbitrio subjecissent. Hoc superbie humane fomentum gravissi- 
mis certe malis, rationalismo, criticismo, etc. occasionem dedit. Ast hoc 
quoque respectu dici debet, protestantismi ejus qui cum eodem in nexu 
existit rationalismi germen saculo xvI. preextitisse in sic dicto humanismo 
et classicismo, quem in sanctuario ipso quidam summez auctoritatis viri in- 
cauto consilio fovebant et nutriebant; et nisi hoc germen preextitisset 
concipi non posset quomodo tam parva scintilla tantum in medio Europe 
excitare potuisset incendium, ut illud ad hodiernum usque diem restingui 
non potuerit. Accedit et illud : fidei et religionis, Ecclesiz et omnis auctori- 
tatis contemptum absque ulla cum Protestantismo cogratione et parentela in 
medio Catholice gentis seculo xvi. temporibus Voltarii et encyclopzedis- 
tarum enatum fuisse. . . . Quidquid interim sit de rationalismo, puto vener- 
abilem deputationem omnino falli dum texendo genealogiam naturalismi, 
materialismi, pantheismi, atheismi, etc., omnes omnino hos errores foetus 
Protestantismi esse asserit. . . . Errores superius enumerati non tantum 
nobis verum et ipsis Protestantibus horrori sunt et abominationi, ut adeo 
Ecclesiz et nobis Catholicis in iis oppugnandis et refellendis auxilio sint et 
adjumento. Ita Leibnitius erat certe vir eruditus et omni sub respectu 
prestans ; vir in dijudicandis Ecclesize Catholice institutis equus ; vir in 
debellandis sui temporis erroribus strenuus ; vir in revehenda inter Chris- 
tianas communitates concordia optime animatus et meritus [Loud cries of 
“Oh! oh!” The President de Angelis rang the bell and said, “ Non est hicce 
locus laudandi Protestantes.”] . . . Hos viros quorum magna copia existit in 
Germania, in Anglia, item et in America septentrionali, magna hominum 
turba inter Protestantes sequitur, quibus omnibus applicari potest illud magni 
Augustini: “ Errant, sed bona fide errant; heretici sunt, sed illi nos here- 
ticos tenent. Ipsi errorem non invenerunt, sed a perversis et in errorem 
inductis parentibus hereditaverunt, parati errorem deponere quamprimum 
convicti fuerint.” [Here there was a long interruption and ringing of the 
bell, with cries of “ Shame ! shame!” ‘ Down with the heretic !”] Hiomnes 
etiamsi non spectent ad Ecclesie corpus, spectant tamen ad ejus animam, et 
de muneribus Redemptionis aliquatenus participant. Hi omnes in amore 
quo erga Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum feruntur, atque in illis positivis 
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he drew up a protest, declaring that he could not acknowledge 
the validity of the Council if dogmas were to be decided by a 
majority, and sent it to the Presidents after it had been ap- 
proved at the meeting of the Germans, and by bishops of other 
nations. 

The preamble was withdrawn ; and another was inserted in its 
place, which had been written in great haste by the German 
Jesuit Kleutgen, and was received with general applause. Seve- 
ral of the Jesuits obtained credit for the ability and moderation 
with which the decree was drawn up. It was no less than a 
victory over extreme counsels. A unanimous vote was insured 
for the public session of April 24°; and harmony was restored. 
But the text proposed originally in the Pope’s name had under- 
gone so many changes as to make it appear that his intentions 
lad been thwarted. There was a supplement to the decree, 
which the bishops had understood would be withdrawn, in 
order that the festive concord and good feeling might not be 
disturbed. They were informed at the last moment that it 
would be put to the vote, as its withdrawal would be a confes- 
sion of defeat for Rome. The supplement was an admonition 


veritatibus quas ex fidei naufragio salvarunt, totidem gratize divine momenta 
possident, quibus misericordia Dei utetur, ut eos ad priscam fidem et Eccle- 
siam reducat, nisi nos exaggerationibus nostris et improvidis charitatis ipsis 
debitz lesionibus tempus misericordie divine elongaverimus. Quantum autem 
ad charitatem, ei certe contrarium est vulnera aliena alio fine tangere quam 
ut ipsa sanentur ; puto autem hac enumeratione errorum, quibus Protestant- 
ismus occasionem dedisset, id non fieri. . . . Decreto quod in supplementum 
ordinis interioris nobis nuper communicatum est statuitur res in Concilio 
hocce suffragiorum majoritate decidendas fore. Contra hoc principium, quod 
omnem precedentium Conciliorum praxim funditus evertit, multi episcopi 
reclamarunt, quin tamen aliquod responsum obtinuerint. Responsum autem 
in re tanti momenti dari debuisset clarum, perspicuum et omnis ambigui- 
tatis expers. Hoc ad summas Concilii hujus calamitates spectat, nam hoc 
certe et presenti generationi et posteris prebebit ansam dicendi: huic 
concilio libertatem et veritatem defuisse. Ego ipse convictus sum, eternam 
ac immutabilem fidei et traditionis regulam semper fuisse semperque man- 
suram communem, adminus moraliter unanimem consensum. Concilium, 
quod, hac regula insuperhabita, fidei et morum dogmata majoritate numerica 
definire intenderet, juxta meam intimam convictionem, eo ipso excideret jure 
conscientiam orbis Catholici sub sanctione vite ac mortis eterne obligandi. 

1 Dum autem ipse die hesterno ex suggestu hanc questionem posuissem 
et verba de consensu moraliter unanimi in rebus fidei definiendis necessario 
protulissem, interruptus fui, mihique inter maximum tumultum et graves 
comminationes possibilitas sermonis continuandi adempta est. Atque hee 
gravissima sane circumstantia magis adhuc comprobat necessitatem habendi 
responsi, quod clarum sit omnisque ambiguitatis expers. Peto itaque humil- 
lime, ut hujusmodi responsum in proxima congregatione generali detur. 
Nisi enim hee fierent anceps hererem an manere possem in Concilio, ubi 
libertas Episcoporum ita opprimitur, quaemadmodum heri in me oppressa fuit, 
et ubi dogmata fidei definirentur novo et in Ecclesia Dei adusque inaudito 
modo. 
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that the constitutions and decrees of the Holy See must be ob- 
served even when they proscribe opinions not actually heretical. 
Extraordinary efforts were made in public and in private to 
prevent any open expression of dissent from this paragraph. 
The bishop of Brixen assured his brethren, in the name of the 
Commission, that it did not refer to questions of doctrine; and 
they could not dispute the general principle that obedience is 
due to lawful authority. The converse proposition, that the 
papal acts have no claim to be obeyed, was obviously untenable. 
The decree was adopted unanimously. There were some who 
gave their vote with a heavy heart, conscious of the snare.” 
Strossmayer alone stayed away. 

The opposition was at an end. Archbishop Manning after- 
wards reminded them that by this vote they had implicitly 
accepted infallibility. They had done evenmore. They might 
conceivably contrive to bind and limit dogmatic infallibility 
with conditions so stringent as to evade many of the objections 


1 Quoniam vero satis non est, hereticam pravitatem devitare, nisi ii quoque 
errores diligenter fugiantur, qui ad illam plus minusve accedunt, omnes officii 
monemus, servandi etiam Constitutiones et Decreta quibus prave eiusmodi 
opiniones, que isthic diserte non enumerantur, ab hac Sancta Sede proscripte 
et prohibite sunt. 

2 In the speech on Infallibility which he prepared, but never delivered, 
Archbishop Kenrick thus expressed himself: “ Inter alia que mihi stuporem 
injecerunt dixit Westmonasteriensis, nos additamento facto sub finem Decreti 
de Fide, tertia Sessione lati, ipsam Pontificiam Infallibilitatem, saltem im- 
plicite, jam agnovisse, nec ab ea recedere nunc nobis licere. Si bene intel- 
lexerim R™ Relatorem, qui in Congregatione generali hoc additamentum, 
prius oblatum, deinde abstractum, nobis mirantibus quid rei esset, illud 
iterum inopinato commendavit—dixit, verbis clarioribus, per illud nullam 
omnino doctrinam edoceri; sed eam quatuor capitibus ex quibus istud de- 
cretum compositum est imponi tanquam eis coronidem convenientem ; eamque 
disciplinarem magis quam doctrinalem characterem habere. Aut deceptus 
est ipse, si vera dixit Westmonasteriensis ; aut nos sciens in errorem induxit, 
quod de viro tam ingenuo minime supponere licet. Utcumque fuerit, ejus 
declarationi fidentes, plures suffragia sua isti decreto haud deneganda cen- 
suerunt ob istam clausulam ; aliis, inter quos egomet, dolos parari metuenti- 
bus, et aliorum voluntati hac in re egre cedentibus. In his omnibus non 
est mens mea aliquem ex Reverendissimis Patribus malz fidei incusare ; quos 
omnes, ut par est, veneratione debita prosequor. Sed extraconcilium adesse 
dicuntur viri religiosi—forsan et pii—qui maxime in illud influunt; gui 
calliditati potius quam bonis artibus confisi, rem Ecclesia in maximum ex 
quo orta sit discrimen adduxerunt; qui ab inito concilio effecerunt ut in 
Deputationes Conciliares ii soli eligerentur qui eorum placitis fovere aut nos- 
cerentur aut crederentur ; qui nonnullorum ex eorum predecessoribus vestigia 
prementes in schematibus nobis propositis, et ex eorum officina prodeuntibus, 
nihil magis cordi habuisse videntur quam Episcopalem auctoritatem de- 
primere, Pontificiam autem extollere; et verborum ambagibus incautos 
decipere velle videntur, dum alia ab aliis in eorum explicationem dicantur. 
Isti grave hoc incendium in Ecclesia excitarunt, et in illud insufflare non 
desinunt, scriptis eorum, pietatis speciem preseferentibus sed veritate ejus 
vacuis, in populos spargentibus. 
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taken from the examples of history ; but, in requiring submis- 
sion to papal decrees on matters not articles of faith, they were 
approving that of which they knew the character, they were 
confirming without let or question a power they saw in daily 
exercise, they were investing with new authority the existing 
bulls, and giving unqualified sanction to the Inquisition and the 
Index, to the murder of heretics and the deposing of kings, 
They approved what they were called on to reform, and solemnly 
blessed with their lips what their hearts knew to be accursed. 
The Court of Rome became thenceforth reckless in its scorn of 
the opposition, and proceeded in the belief that there was no 
protest they would not forget, no principle they would not be- 
tray, rather than defy the Pope in his wrath. It was at once 
determined to bring on the discussion of the dogma of infalli- 
bility. 

At first, when the minority knew that their prayers and their 
sacrifices had been vain, and that they must rely on their own 
resources, they took courage in extremity. Rauscher, Schwar- 
zenberg, Hefele, Ketteler, Kenrick, wrote pamphlets, or caused 
them to be written, against the dogma, and circulated them in 
the Council. Several English bishops protested that the denial 
of infallibility by the Catholic episcopate had been an essential 
condition of emancipation, and that they could not revoke that 
assurance after it had served their purpose, without being dis- 
honoured in the eyes of their countrymen.’ The archbishop of 
St. Louis, admitting the force of the argument derived from the 
fact that a dogma was promulgated in 1854 which had long 
been disputed and denied, confessed that he could not prove 
the Immaculate Conception to be really an article of faith.* 

An incident occurred in June which showed that the expe- 
rience of the Council was working a change in the fundamental 

1 The author of the protest afterwards gave the substance of his argument 
as follows :—“ Episcopi et theologi publice a Parlamento interrogati fuerunt, 
utrum Catholici Angliz tenerent Papam posse definitiones relativas ad fidem 
et mores populis imponere absque omni consensu expresso vel tacito Ecclesiz. 
Omnes Episcopi et theologi responderunt Catholicos hoc non tenere.—Hisce 
responsionibus confisum Parlamentum Angliew Catholicos admisit ad partici- 
pationem iurium civilium. Quis Protestantibus persuadebit Catholicos contra 
honorem et bonam fidem non agere, qui quando agebatur de iuribus sibi 
acquirendis publice professi sunt ad fidem Catholicam non pertinere doc- 
trinam infallibilitatis Romani Pontificis, statim autem ac obtinuerint quod 
volebant, a professione publice facta recedunt et contrarium affirmant ?” 

2 Archbishop Kenrick’s remarkable statement is not reproduced accurately 
in his pamphlet De Pontificia infallibilitate. It is given in full in the last 
pages of the Observationes, and is abridged in his Concio habenda sed non 
habita, where he concludes: ‘‘ Eam fidei doctrinam esse neganti, non video 
quomodo responderi possit ; cum objiceret Ecclesiam errorem contra fidem 
divinitus revelatam diu tolerare non potuisse, quin, aut quod ad fidei deposi- 
tum pertineret non scivisse, aut errorem manifestum tolerasse videretur.” 
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convictions of the bishops. Dollinger had written in March 
that an article of faith required not only to be approved and 
accepted unanimously by the Council, but that the bishops 
united with the Pope are not infallible, and that the cecumeni- 
city of their acts must be acknowledged and ratified by the 
whole Church. Father Hotzl, a Franciscan friar, having pub- 
lished a pamphlet in defence of this proposition, was summoned 
to Rome, and required to sign a paper declaring that the con- 
firmation of a Council by the Pope alone makes it cecumenical. 
He put his case into the hands of German bishops who were 
eminent in the opposition, asking first their opinion on the 
proposed declaration, and secondly their advice on his own 
conduct. The bishops whom he consulted replied that they 
believed the declaration to be erroneous ; but they added that 
they had only lately arrived at that conviction, and had been 
shocked at first by Dollinger’s doctrine. They could not require 
him to suffer the consequences of being condemned at Rome as 
a rebellious friar and obstinate heretic for a view which they 
themselves had doubted only three months before. He followed 
the advice ; but he perceived that his advisers had considerately 
betrayed him. 

When the observations on infallibility which the bishops had 
sent in to the Commission appeared in print, it seemed that the 
minority had burnt their ships. They affirmed that the dogma 
would put an end to the conversion of Protestants, that it would 
drive devout men out of the Church and make Catholicism 
indefensible in controversy, that it would give governments 
apparent reason to doubt the fidelity of Catholics, and would 
give new authority to the theory of persecution and of the 
deposing power. They testified that it was unknown in many 
parts of the Church, and was denied by the Fathers, so that 
neither perpetuity nor universality could be pleaded in its 
favour ; and they declared it an absurd contradiction, founded on 
ignoble deceit, and incapable of being made an article of faith by 
Pope or Council. One bishop protested that he would die 

1 Certissimum ipsi esse fore ut infallibilitate ista dogmatice definita, in 
dicecesi sua, in qua ne vestigium quidem traditionis de infallibilitate S. P. 
hucusque inveniatur, et in aliis regionibus multi, et quidem non solum 
minoris, sed etiam optime note, a fide deficiant.—Si edatur, omnis pro- 
gressus conversionum in Provinciis Foederatis Americe funditus extingue- 
tur. Episcopi et sacerdotes in disputationibus cum Protestantibus quid re- 
spondere possent non haberent.—Per eiusmodi definitionem acatholicis, inter 
quos haud pauci iique optimi hisce presertim temporibus firmum fidei funda- 
mentum desiderant, ad Ecclesiam reditus redditur difficilis, imo impossibilis. 
—Qui Concilii decretis obsequi vellent, invenient se maximis in difficultatibus 
versari. Gubernia civilia eos tanquam subditos minus fidos, haud sine veri- 
similitudinis specie, habebunt. Hostes Ecclesie# eos lacessere non vere- 
buntur, nune eis objicientes errores quos Pontifices aut docuisse, aut sua 
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rather than proclaim it. Another thought it would be an act 
of suicide for the Church. 

What was said, during the two months’ debate, by men per- 
petually liable to be interrupted by a majority acting less from 
conviction than by command,? could be of no practical account, 
and served for protest, not for persuasion. Apart from the im- 
mediate purpose of the discussion, two speeches were memor- 
able—that of Archbishop Conolly of Halifax, for the uncom- 
promising clearness with which he appealed to Scripture and 
repudiated all dogmas extracted from the speculations of divines, 
and not distinctly founded on the recorded Word of God,’ and 
that of Archbishop Darboy, who foretold that a decree which 
increased authority without increasing power, and claimed for 
one man, whose infallibility was only now defined, the obe- 
dience which the world refused to the whole episcopate, whose 
right had been unquestioned in the Church for 1800 years, 


agendi ratione probasse, dicuntur et risu excipient responsa que sola afferri 
possint.—Eo ipso definitur in globo quidquid per diplomata apostolica huc 
usque definitum est. ... Poterit, admissa tali definitione, statuere de dominio 
temporali, de eius mensura, de potestate deponendi reges, de usu coercendi 
hereticos.—Doctrina de Infallibilitate Romani Pontificis nec in Scriptura 
Sacra, nec in traditione ecclesiastica fundata mihi videtur. Immo contrariam, 
ni fallor, Christiana antiquitas tenuit doctrinam.—Modus dicendi Schematis 
supponit existere in Ecclesia duplicem infallibilitatem, ipsius Ecclesie et 
Romani Pontificis, quod est absurdum et inauditum.—Subterfugiis quibus 
theplogi non pauci in Honorii causa usi sunt, derisui me exponerem. 
Sophismata adhibere et munere episcopali et natura rei, que in timore 
Domini pertractanda est, indignum mihi videtur.—Plerique textus quibus 
eam comprobant etiam melioris note theologi, quos Ultramontanos vocant, 
mutilati sunt, falsificati, interpolati, circumtruncati, spurii, in sensum 
alienum detorti.—Asserere audeo eam sententiam, ut in schemate jacet, non 
esse fidei doctrinam, nec talem devenire posse per quamcumque definitionem 
etiam conciliarem. 

2 This, at least, was the discouraging impression of Archbishop Kenrick : 
Semper contigit ut Patres surgendo assensum sententize deputationis pre- 
buerint. Primo quidem die suffragiorum, cum questio esset de tertia parte 
prime emendationis, nondum adhibita indicatione a subsecretario, deinde 
semper facta, plures surrexerunt adeo ut necesse foret numerum surgentium 
capere, ut constaret de suffragiis. Magna deinde confusio exorta est, et ista 
emendatio, quamvis majore forsan numero sic acceptata, in crastinum diem 
dilata est. Postero die R™S Relator ex ambone Patres monuit, deputatio- 
nem emendationem istam admittere nolle. Omnes fere eam rejiciendam 
surgendo statim dixerunt. 

3 Quodcumque Dominus Noster non dixerit etiam si metaphysice aut 
physice certissimum nunquam basis esse poterit dogmatis divine fidei. 
Fides enim per auditum, auditus autem non per scientiam sed per verba 
Christi. . . . Non ipsa verba S. Scripture igitur, sed genuinus sensus, sive 
litteralis, sive metaphoricus, prout in mente Dei revelantis fuit, atque ab 
Ecclesie patribus semper atque ubique concorditer expositus, et quem nos 
omnes juramento sequi obstringimur, hic tantummodo sensus vera Dei reve- 
latio dicendus est... . . Tota antiquitas silet vel contraria est. . . . Verbum 
Dei volo et hoc solum, queso et quidem indubitatum, ut dogma fiat. 
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would raise up new hatred and new suspicion, weaken the influ- 
ence of religion over society, and wreak swift ruin on the tem- 
poral power." 

The general debate had lasted three weeks, and forty-nine 
bishops were still to speak, when it was brought to a close by 
an abrupt division on the 3d of June. For twenty-four hours 
the indignation of the minority was strong. It was the last 
decisive opportunity for them to reject the legitimacy of the 
Council. There were some who had despaired of it from the 
beginning, and held that the bull Multziplices deprived it of 
legal validity. But it had not been possible to make a stand at 
a time when no man knew whether he could trust his neigh- 
bour, and when there was fair ground to hope that the worst 
rules would be relaxed. When the second regulation, inter- 
preted according to the interruptors of Strossmayer, claimed the 
right of proclaiming dogmas which part of the episcopate did 
not believe, it became doubtful whether the bishops could con- 
tinue to sit without implicit submission. They restricted them- 
selves to a protest, thinking that it was sufficient to meet words 


1 Hance de infallibilitate his conditionibus ortam et isto modo introduc- 
tam aggredi et definire non possumus, ut arbitror, quin eo ipso tristem viam 
sternamus tum cavillationibus impiorum, tum etiam objectionibus moralem 
hujus Concilii auctoritatem minuentibus. Et hoc quidem eo magis cavendum 
est, quod jam prostent et pervulgentur scripta et acta que vim ejus et ratio- 
nem labefactare attentant ; ita ut nedum animos sedare queat et que pacis 
sunt afferre, e contra nova dissensionis et discordiarum semina inter Chris- 
tianos spargere videatur. . . . Porro, quod in tantis Ecclesiz angustiis labo- 
ranti mundo remedium affertur? Iis omnibus qui ab humero indocili excu- 
tiunt onera antiquitus imposita, et consuetudine Patrum veneranda, novum 
ideoque grave et odiosum onus imponi postulant schematis auctores. Eos 
omnes qui infirme fidei sunt novo et non satis opportuno dogmate quasi 
obruunt, doctrina scilicet hucusque nondum definita, presentis discussionis 
vulnere nonnihil sauciata, et a Concilio cujus libertatem minus equo apparere 
plurimi autumant et dicunt pronuntianda. . . . Mundus aut eger est aut 
perit, non quod ignorat veritatem vel veritatis doctores, sed quod ab ea 
refugit eamque sibi non vult imperari. Iagitur, si eam respuit, quum a toto 
docentis Ecclesiz corpore, id est ab 800 episcopis per totum orbem sparsis et 
simul cum S. Pontifice infallibilibus predicatur, quanto magis quum ab 
unico Doctore infallibili, et quidem ut tali recenter declarato predicabitur ? 
Ex altera parte, ut valeat et efficaciter agat auctoritas necesse est non tantum 
eam affirmari, sed insuper admitti. . . . Syllabus totam Europam pervasit at 
cui malo mederi potuit etiam ubi tanquam oraculum infallibile susceptus est ? 
Duo tantum restabant regna in quibus religio florebat, non de facto tantum, 
sed et de jure dominans: Austria scilicet et Hispania. Atqui in his duobus 
regnis ruit iste Catholicus ordo, quamvis ab infallibili auctoritate commenda- 
tus, imo forsan saltem in Austria eo precise quod ab hac commendatus. 
Audeamus igitur res uti sunt considerare. Nedum Sanctissimi Pontificis 
independens infallibilitas preejudicia et objectiones destruat que permultos a 
fide avertunt, ea potius auget et aggravat. . . . Nemo non videt si politice 
gnarus, que semina dissensionum schema nostrum contineat et quibus peri- 
culis exponatur ipsa temporalis Sancte Sedis potestas. 
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with words, and that it would be time to act when the new 
principle was actually applied. By the vote of the 3d of June 
the obnoxious regulation was enforced in a way evidently in- 
jurious to the minority and their cause. The chiefs of the oppo- 
sition were now convinced of the invalidity of the Council, and 
advised that they should all abstain from speaking, and attend 
at St. Peter’s only to negative by their vote the decree which 
they disapproved. In this way they thought that the claim to 
cecumenicity would be abolished without breach or violence. 
The greater number were averse to so vigorous a demonstration ; 
and Hefele threw the great weight of his authority into their 
scale. He contended that they would be worse than their word 
if they proceeded to extremities on this occasion. They had 
announced that they would do it only to prevent the promulga- 
tion of a dogma which was opposed. If that were done the 
Council would be revolutionary and tyrannical ; and they ought 
to keep their strongest measure in reserve for that last con- 
tingency. The principle of unanimity was fundamental. It 
admitted no ambiguity, and was so clear, simple, and decisive, 
that there was no risk in fixing on it. The archbishops of 
Paris, Milan, Halifax, the bishops of Djakovar, Orleans, Mar- 
seilles, and most of the Hungarians, yielded to these arguments, 
and accepted the policy of less strenuous colleagues, while re- 
taining the opinion that the Council was of no authority. But 
there were some who deemed it unworthy and inconsistent to 
attend an assembly which they had ceased to respect. 

The debate on the several paragraphs lasted till the beginning 
of July; and the decree passed at length with eighty-eight dis- 
sentient votes. It was made known that the infallibility of 
the Pope would be promulgated in solemn session on the 18th, 
and that all who were present would be required to sign an act 
of submission. Some bishops of the minority thereupon pro- 
posed that they should all attend, repeat their vote, and refuse 
their signature. They exhorted their brethren to set a con- 
spicuous example of courage and fidelity, as the Catholic world 
would not remain true to the faith if the bishops were believed 
to have faltered. But it was certain that there were men 
amongst them who would renounce their belief rather than 
incur the penalty of excommunication, who preferred authority 
to proof, and accepted the Pope’s declaration, “La tradizione 
son’ io.” It was resolved by a small majority that the opposition 
should renew its negative vote in writing, and should leave 
Rome in a body before the session. Some of the most con- 
scientious and resolute adversaries of the dogma advised this 
course. Looking to the immediate future, they were persuaded 
that an irresistible reaction was at hand, and that the decrees 
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of the Vatican Council would fade away and be dissolved by a 
power mightier than the episcopate and a process less perilous 
than schism. Their disbelief in the validity of its work was so 
profound that they were convinced that it would perish without 
violence ; and they resolved to spare the Pope and themselves 
the indignity of a rupture. Their last manifesto, La derniére 
Heure, is an appeal for patience, an exhortation to rely on the 
guiding, healing hand of God! They deemed that they had 
assigned the course which was to save the Church, by teaching 
the Catholics to reject a Council which was neither legitimate 
in constitution, free in action, nor unanimous in doctrine, but 
to observe moderation in contesting an authority over which 
great catastrophes impend. They conceived that it would thus 
be possible to save the peace and unity of the Church without 
sacrifice of faith and reason. 


1 Espérons que l’excés du mal provoquera le retour du bien. Ce Concile 
n’aura eu qu’un heureux résultat, celui d’en appeler un autre, réuni dans la 
liberté. .. . Le Concile du Vatican demeurera stérile, comme tout ce qui 
n’est pas éclos sous le souffle de l’Esprit Saint. Cependant il aura révélé non- 
seulement jusqu’a quel point l’absolutisme peut abuser des meilleures insti- 
tutions et des meilleurs instincts, mais aussi ce que vaut encore le droit, 
alors méme qu’il n’a plus que le petit nombre pour le défendre.... Sila 
multitude passe quand méme nous lui prédisons qu’elle n’ira pas loin. Les 
Spartiates, qui étaient tombés aux Thermopyles pour défendre les terres de 


la liberté, avaient preparé au flot impitoyable du despotisme la défaite de 
Salamnie. 
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1. M. Oppert’s new book professes to give texts and translations 
of inscriptions discovered at Khorsabad by M. Place, who succeeded 
M. Botta in charge of the French excavations. On comparing it 
with M. Botta’s Monuments de Ninive, which is the most magnificent 
collection of Assyrian texts yet published, it appears that the 
work accomplished by M. Place?is small compared with that of his 
predecessor. The first text given by M. Oppert is the inscription 
on the winged bulls at the entrances of the Khorsabad palaces. 
Many copies of this inscription were published by M. Botta in the 
Monuments de Ninive; and a comparison of all these affords a very 
good text. In this and other inscriptions given in the present 
work, Dr. Oppert has altered, and in some cases improved, his 


former geographical names. The city Foy ya &¢ <<] «EY, 
which he formerly identified with Calno, Pa now admits to be Ur; 

the phonetic reading Eyre “YY eyVye, U-ru-u, is given ie 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, Vol. II. p. 46, 1.50. He does not, ~~ 
appear to be aware of the phonetic reading of ~>=Ya ~ «EY a 
Assur, which was published in The North British Review, Vol. io. 
p- 208. In the case of the city *Y Cc] CEY, the ete 


form has been long known to be EF! Sy W<) ae <TEY, 


Larsa; but it does not appear to be the Larancha of sll as 
Dr. Oppert supposes. Larancha, or Laracha, was supposed by the 
Babylonians to be one of the most ancient cities in the world, and 
was said to have been the birthplace of some of the kings who 


reigned before the flood; its name was ry! | > La-rak. 
The name \- EVvy<} 1« Mi-luh-ha, has hitherto been identified 


with ~ wih Dr. rah now gives it as the equivalent of Lybia; 
but there does not appear to be any good ground for the alteration. 
The Bull Inscription is followed by the text of the Memorial 
Cylinders, one of which is in the British Museum. The version 
published by Dr. Oppert has ten lines of cuneiform in the middle of 
the inscription, which are omitted on the Museum copy; and they 
form the most difficult part of the text. The whole of this inscrip- 
tion needs further work. After the cylinders, Dr. Oppert has 
. translated three small tablet texts, one of which is the celebrated 
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Gold Tablet. In the following pages translations are given of some 
small Babylonian inscriptions, which appear to have been among 
the spoil carried off on the conquest of Babylon by the Assyrians, 
in B.c. 710. ,First come some small oval objects of baked clay, 
pierced like beads, for hanging round the neck; they are inscribed 
generally with the name of a w oman, and the name of her husband 
or master, together with the date at which he acquired her. 
Four of these inscriptions are given by Dr. Oppert, and are 
dated in the 9th, 10th, and 11th years of Merodach Baladan 
(s.c. 713-711). One out of the four is given as a masculine name; 
but it is doubtful whether this one is correctly copied, as in all 
other known cases the wearers were females. Besides those in 
Dr. Oppert’s work there is an unpublished one in the British 

1G 
Museum which affords a good idea of these inscriptions: Sa (sal) 


Of _ the 


a en Y =l! § VY! “— K -EEY KK RY 


Hi- pa-a_ sa - - esses bere 
9 Sinesses month 
1 FE eT sey] Eo 
sabatu sanat 11 Maruduk - - iddina sar 
Sebat 11th year of Men a Baladan king 
Messen CET 
Babilu. The women who wore these objects were 
of Babylon. 
evidently taken captive to Assyria; and hence the presence of these 
inscriptions in the Assyrian ruins. Another trophy from Babylon 


is the cone of Y >] ory Die yx] <= 4i-= vy ar 
Vul-bal-idinay, an ancient king of Babylon. "Dr. Oppert then gives 
a reading of the longest inscription of Sargon, the “ Inscription des 
Annales ;” but this part of his work is not nearly so satisfactory as 
the earlier portion. At the beginning of the inscription he has 
translated a considerable portion of a different text—the whole of 
the translation from “ Palais de Sargon,” p. 29, down to ‘‘ Elu des 
rois,” p. 50, belonging to an independent inscription, part of the 
remainder of which is given in Botta’s Monuments de Ninive. As 
regards the body of the inscription, he has neglected to make any 
distinction between what is found in the mutilated portions of the 
text and what is added by way of restoration. He has taken as the 
basis of his division of the years the plan proposed in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Aegyptische Sprache, for July and August, 1869; but the com- 
mencement of the reign, the Ist, 13th, 14th, and 15th years, 
although probably occupying the proposed positions, are by no 
means certain, and when given without any mark of doubt, or any 
indication that!they are restorations, would mislead a student 
unacquainted with the text. This, the longest inscription in the 
book, is not accompanied by the cuneiform text, and is not well 
translated. 
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2. Tue Athenians reckoned their years by their eponymous 
archons ; and it is by the series of these archons that the chronology 
of their history is established from the 71st to the 122d Olympiad. 
So far, the chronology has long been fixed. But two great gaps 
remain—from the 7th to the 71st Olympiad, and from the 122d 
Olympiad to the end of the Roman empire. The first is almost hope- 
less: with the second, research is actively engaged, and the slightest 
success obtained in the effort is important. Certain marbles which were 
found some ten years ago, and have been called the Ephebic marbles, 
have furnished new material for this critical investigation. It is known 
that the youths of Athens, the édyBo., received a common education 
designed to fit them for public life. Forming by anticipation a sort of 
image of the society which they were about to enter, they had their 
own archons, etc.; and their studies and exercises were carried on 
under a director (koopyris) and vice-director (dvtixocpyrys), and a 
tutor (radorpiBys). The public college of the Ephebi commemorated 
its acts and the names of its prizemen by inscriptions, in which, together 
with the Ephebi themselves, their directors and masters were men- 
tioned; and the eponymous archon under whom the inscription had been 
cut was also indicated. It is obvious what assistance is thus afforded 
to chronological investigation. A comparison of the inscriptions with 
one another may exhibit the same men holding different college offices, 
of which the higher would naturally be the later; and it may thus esta- 
blish a sequence in the marbles, and consequently in the archons men- 
tioned in them. Then, on the discovery of a historical indication 
fixing the epoch of one of them, the others, which possessed only 
a relative date, would acquire an absolute one. This is the end towards 
which M. Dumont has worked in his Essai sur la Chronologie des 
Archontes Athéniens. He is far enough from filling up the gap of six 
centuries ; but his labour has not been without results ; he has cleared 
the way and pointed out the method. The specimens of these marbles 
which we at present possess were found in an old wall that was cut 
away to make a road; and there must be many more of them in what 
remains of it. As fresh ones are brought to light, it will become pos- 
sible to multiply the necessary comparisons, and determine new dates 
in the history of Athens. 


3. Mr. Hamitton’s edition of Malmesbury’s Acts of the English 
Bishops wants the interest that attaches to the first publication of a 
manuscript. Few books have been on the whole better known. Still 
the need for a critical edition, if not absolutely overwhelming, was 
very great. The editions of Saville and Gale abound in clerical 
errors, and it is not always easy for the student to understand that 
“ Abrimas” should be “ Abrincas” (Avranches), that “ Bribegus”’ is 
a mistake for “ Brihtegus,” or that “ Furbracteam,” italicized, and 
given as one word, belongs to an account of a thief stealing a plate of 
gold. Besides this, Mr. Hamilton believes that he has discovered 
Malmesbury’s autograph manuscript, containing some passages that 
were omitted in later editions, as too severe, or as likely to give 
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offence. One of these is the story which Knighton reproduces, that 
Ranulf Flambard, Bishop of Durham, tempted his monks with for- 
bidden food and the ministrations of wanton women; and it must 
accordingly be assumed that Knighton worked from an unmutilated edi- 
tion, or at least copied a predecessor who had used one. Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s arguments in support of his theory seem little short of demon- 
strative. One of them turns on the fact that constant corrections are 
inserted in a way which no scribe would venture on down to 1140. 
Now the Historia Novella breaks off abruptly at the end of 1142; and 
it seems natural to assume, therefore, that Malmesbury’s labours and 
life ended about that time. 

In many respects Mr. Hamilton’s editorial work comes up to the 
level of the best that has been done for the Record Commission. His 
life of Malmesbury is sound and thorough, and adds some noteworthy 
facts to Mr. Wright’s biography—an approximate determination of 
the author’s age, and an identification of a manuscript supposed to be 
lost. The notes are mostly careful and full; and the index is of 
exemplary completeness. The text is given as the author wrote it, 
not in the artificial Latin of modern schoolbooks; and it may perhaps be 
hoped that this point, for which editors have long been contending, is 
at last finally conceded. Naturally, however, there are some short- 
comings. At p. 401, a charter occurs in which Aithelstan is made 
to give certain lands to Malmesbury Monastery, and to recite an 
attempt against himself by the Atheling Ailfred. Nothing can be 
more certain than that this charter is forged. Its very date of 937 
does not agree with the year of the indiction; and among the bishops 
who sign it are Wulfelm of Wells, who was instituted in 938, Sex- 
helm of Chester le Street and Kinsig of Lichfield, whose dates are 
947 and 949, Alfrith of Winchester, probably confounded with Alfsin, 
who was made bishop in 951, and Eadhelm of Selsey, who dates from 
963. It is not too much to demand that the spuriousness of such a 
document should be exposed; but Mr. Hamilton only refers the reader 
in a note to another copy of the deed which is given in the Codex 
Diplomaticus, and which, though at least more possible, Mr. Kemble 
also regards as unauthentic. Lastly, Dornacester, where the charter 
was signed, is explained in a side-note as Doncaster. It was almost 
certainly Dorchester, in Dorsetshire, because it was customary for 
charters to be signed in the neighbourhood of the places they dealt 
with, because signatures in Yorkshire are most unusual, and because 
there is no authority or reason for supposing that Doncaster, the 
Roman Danum, was ever spelled with an r in the first syllable. 
Generally, Mr. Hamilton is a little loose about topography. At 
p- 174, he turns Wherwell into Warewell, correcting the mistake, 
however, in his index ; and at p. 385 he conjectures that Biscepes- 
truwe, the Biscepestrev of Domesday, and now Bishopstrow, near 
Warminster in Wiltshire, was Stoke Orchard in Gloucestershire, a 
county with which Aldelm, from whom it took its name, had no con- 
nection. Another curious mistake of a different kind occurs at p. 156. 
Malmesbury says that he knows nothing about St. Germin; and Mr. 
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Hamilton comments on this as strange, ‘‘ since he has himself recorded 
some particulars of St. Germanus in the Gesta Regum.” But St. 
Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, and St. Germin or Jurmin, confessor, 
were two very different persons; and both, as well as St. German of 
Paris, have a place in the Calendar. The oversight is the more 
remarkable as Malmesbury goes on to say that St. Germin was brother 
to St. Etheldred, who lived in the seventh century, and was daughter 
of Anna, king of the East Angles. The relationship is also men- 
tioned in Thomas of Ely’s history of Ely. But if Mr. Hamilton’s 
book is not absolutely faultless, it must be added that its defects, as 
far as we can judge, are unimportant and rare. 


4, Tue third volume of Hoveden’s Chronicles takes us out of the 
years for which he is more or less a mere transcriber into those for 
which he is an authority at first-hand. But the interest of the history 
does not increase proportionately. Henry m.’s reign was one of the 
highest constitutional importance, and one which had never been dealt 
with adequately. Professor Stubbs was fortunate enough, in examin- 
ing it, to clear up much that had not been properly understood, and to 
contribute much new material. In his preface to the third volume he 
in no way falls below the standard of his first labours; but the subject- 
matter is less promising; and the history of Longchamp’s regency 
had already been admirably treated by Sir Francis Palgrave. It is 
no slight praise to say that Professor Stubbs, following such a prede- 
cessor, has found it possible to bring the actors and scenes of the 
period more completely, though not perhaps more vividly, before 
the eye. 

Like Palgrave, Professor Stubbs undertakes the apology of Richard 
1.’s character; and he does it even more unreservedly. For instance, 
he discredits the charge which Hugh de Nunant and Giraldus Cam- 
brensis brought, that Longchamp’s grandfather was a runaway serf. 
The point is of more importance than it seems; for it directly affects 
the question how far it was possible for men of the lowest rank to 
rise into a higher station in society. Gerard of Athy, “servus et a 
servis oriundus utroque parente,” who rose to such importance as to 
be mentioned in Magna Charta, is of course a familiar instance of 
such elevations. It may be thought, indeed, that Richard 1., who 
forcibly divorced his father’s employé, Stephen “de Turonis,” be- 
cause he was not well-born enough to deserve his wife, would have 
been less likely than John to employ a parvenu. But even this 
argument disappears if Stephen de Turonis was, as Professor Stubbs 
and Mr. Foss think, the Stephen of Turnham, whom Richard soon 
afterwards intrusted with the government of Cyprus. If we regard 
Longchamp’s father as one of the numerous foreigners who served 
Henry in the war with Stephen—a conjecture which seems probable 
from the date and place with which he is first connected—it will not 
be difficult to understand why his son, a churchman and man of rare 
ability, rose some thirty years later to be the first of English officials. 
Most critics will agree that Giraldus’s charges against his morality, 
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being as they are unsupported (for it is doubtful whether Hugh de 
Nunant intended any insinuation), prove absolutely nothing. But it 
is going too far when Professor Stubbs argues: “It is impossible, if 
there were any truth in such charges, that John should have charged 
him, as his most offensive crime, with introducing into England the 
foreign custom of serving on the knee.” It is certainly curious that 
John should have fixed on that particular charge as the most palpably 
damning in public estimation; but it must be remembered that an 
angry man does not always manage his case ably, and that John’s 
own moral character was such as might induce him to think silence 
about carnal vices discretion. The causes of the outbreak, in which 
Longchamp was driven from England, are admirably explained by 
Professor Stubbs in his summing up, but are a little lost sight of in 
his narrative. The chancellor, as he puts it, fell ‘‘ under the accumu- 
lation of hatred not because of it,” and might have continued to mis- 
govern England if it had not been John’s direct interest to oppose 
him. In fact, by a not uncommon combination, the official who 
served his master with thorough singleness of purpose, seemed quite 
unconscious that he had any duty to the country. In promoting 
Arthur’s succession, in restraining John’s acquisition of power, in 
trying to obtain an oath of fealty from Geoffrey Plantagenet, Long- 
champ undoubtedly acted as a loyal servant of the absent king. But 
he could not resist the vulgar temptation of enriching and aggrandizing 
his family, or keep the Frenchman’s contempt for what seemed Eng- 
lish barbarism under control. Such a man, compelled by his master’s 
orders to raise money in whatever way, and leaning, from inclination 
and necessity, upon the support of foreign officials and troops, was 
certain, sooner or later, to provoke rebellion. But John’s prominence 
in the quarrel appears to have been more matter of accident than 
Longchamp’s fall. The people of England clung to the cause of 
their absent hero and crusader with a pathetic loyalty which Richard 
never appreciated or repaid; and the Earl of Moretain, though very 
powerful to embarrass English domestic policy, was absolutely without 
hold on the country. But whatever judicial estimate may be formed 
of the actors in these transactions, the value of Professor Stubbs’s 
narrative is in fact unimpaired; and it is a real page in the history of 
Richard 1., giving the first good estimates of such men as Hugh de 
Nunant and Hugh de Puiset, and many important details of family 
history. It is only necessary to add one slight criticism. In a note, 
p. lxv., Professor Stubbs speaks as if it were possible that Geoffrey 
Plantagenet was the son of Rosamond Clifford. He has himself done 
something towards disproving this tradition; but, if he still hesitates, 
he will probably find a slight collateral proof in the Fines of King 
John’s reign, which show that a Walter Clifford, senior, almost cer- 
tainly Rosamond’s father, was alive in 1207. Consequently, there is 
a further presumption that she was not Henry 11.’s mistress in 1150. 
It seems probable that a link has been dropped in the Clifford 
pedigree. 
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5. Cuavcer is a household word with his own countrymen; but, 
while there lacks neither love nor reverence for him in England, the 
fact is significant, that the most complete book of studies on his 
writings is the work of a German scholar. Herr Ten Brink’s 
Studien is far more valuable and trustworthy than the work of 
M. Sandras, both because his analysis of facts is more minute 
and searching, and also because M. Sandras subordinates Chaucer, 
during the whole period of his poetic activity, to the influence 
of the French troubadours. Herr Ten Brink, on the contrary, 
following the lead of English Chaucer students, divides the master’s 
poetic life into three periods. To the first—that of French 
influence—belong his translation of the Roman de la rose, and the 
“ Boke of the Duchesse;” it ranges from 1366 to 1372-3—the 
date of his first visit to Italy. In the second period, from 1373 to 
1384, Italian influence predominates; it includes the ‘“ Life of St. 
Cecil,” the ‘‘ Assembly of Foules,” the translation of Boethius de 
Consolatione, with “ Troylus and Cryseyde,” the “Hous of Fame,” 
and “ Palemon and Arcite,’” which last Herr Ten Brink takes to 
have been a complete version of the Theseide, from which the 
“Knightes Tale” was afterwards recast. The list from 1384 to 
1400, the year of Chaucer’s death, comprises the “ Complaynt of 
Mars and Venus,” the ‘“‘ Legende of Gode Women,” the “ Astrolabie,” 
“ Anelida and Arcite,” the “ Canterbury Tales,’ and sundry small 
poems. This third period, marked by the author as that of Chaucer’s 
full power and independence, will be analysed in the second part of 
his Studien. 

He regards the development of Chaucer’s genius as typical of the 
development of English culture from the 14th to the 16th century, 
and considers that a thorough knowledge of his works, involving at 
jeast a general idea of their chronology, is indispensable to the his- 
torical study of English literature. Under his hands, therefore, each 
poem forms the theme of a dissertation which discusses the chronology 
of the work, its sources, the forms in which it appears, and its ssthe- 
tical excellences or defects. The method employed is strictly critical; 
and though, in respect of some questions, the extreme minuteness and 
subtilty of the reasoning may bar an acceptance of the hypotheses 
until proofs of a more direct kind can be produced, yet, on other 
points, arguments are brought forward of sufficient weight and number 
to satisfy any one who can appreciate sound reasoning in the discus- 
sion of literary questions. A good specimen of the book is the essay 
on the “ Hous of Fame,” which comprises all the best known criti- 
cisms on the subject, together with much original matter. The patient 
care with which Herr Ten Brink has traced to widely different sources 
the wealth of classical and medizval influences and reminiscences 
which that wonderful poem exhibits, supplemented by his able com- 
parison of its merits with those of the “ Boke of the Duchesse,”’ will 
afford the student the clearest idea possible of Chaucer’s poetic de- 
velopment from 1370 to 1384, the proximate dates of the two produc- 
tions. In 1370, the poet of the Elegy, not yet loose from French 
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leading-strings, labours with little power or originality through his 
appointed task. But in 1384, after years of grave study and un- 
wearied exercise of his high faculty, the former disciple of Guillaume 
de Machault has ripened into the master, free in thought and bold of 
utterance, working after a fashion essentially his own, yet—to borrow 
Goethe’s figure—with all the air about him vibrating to grand melo- 
dies with which his native powers had been set in unison. 

On points of metre and assonance Chaucer is known to have taken 
unusual pains; and the general canons of his rhyme are deduced from 
his works and laid down by Herr Ten Brink as follows :—First, ze, ye, 
nominal terminations, also Present and Preterite of verbs; these 
rhyme either with each other, or with other terminations in eye, aye. 
Second, y=Fr. y, i, A.S. zg, ige, ice ; these rhyme with each other, 
with Latin forms in 7, and with the pronoun J. Third, e, ee=Fr. é, 
ee, original English words in e, ee ; these endings rhyme among each 
other. Now it is admitted that all the poems exhibit instances of 
departure from the above rules, while the “ Romaunt of the Rose” 
sets the second completely at defiance. On this point some may 
incline to grant Chaucer the royal prerogative of dispensing with 
his own laws; but Herr Ten Brink insists that in the former instance 
the mss. are at fault, not the poet, while the difficulty presented by 
the false rhymes of the “‘ Romaunt” is met by assigning to that trans- 
lation chronological precedence over the strict code of assonances 
which the poet afterwards imposed upon himself. Despite these irre- 
gularities Herr Ten Brink proposes these laws of rhyme as an unfail- 
ing touchstone for the genuineness of Chaucer poems. All pieces 
enumerated in the “ Legende of Gode Women,” all later poems 
specified by Lydgate in the “ Fall of Princes,” he argues, stand this 
test; all others attributed to Chaucer fail on its application, and con- 
sequently must be spurious. Three of these, the “ Lamentacion of 
Mary Magdaleine,” the “ Assemblee of Ladies,” and the ‘“ Remedie 
of Love,’ which have been already rejected by the best judges, are 
not discussed; the remaining four—the “ Flower and the Leaf,” 
‘“‘Chauceres Dreme,” the “Court of Love,” the “ Complaynt of the 
Black Knight ’’—are treated at length. Now the test proposed by 
Herr Ten Brink is important; and Mr. Bradshaw considers not only 
the four poems last named, but the “‘ Romaunt of the Rose ” also, to be 
apocryphal. Until, however, his arguments and proofs have been pub- 
lished and thoroughly examined, the question must remain open. Some 
obvious difficulties are presented by Herr Ten Brink’s views. First, 
the touchstone furnished by laws of rhyme cannot possibly be applied 
to these poems. They are not extant in manuscript; and everybody 
knows them to have been unscrupulously adapted, both in language and 
orthography, by the Elizabethan editors to the fashion of their own time 
—a fact which also removes all secondary objections on the score of 
certain words and forms. Add to this, that at first sight, both on 
zesthetical and psychological grounds, these compositions would pass 
as Chaucer’s, and that a close comparison with his uncontested poems 
brings out numerous strong though less obvious points of contact. 
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Indeed some characteristics adduced in proof of spuriousness might 
bear a very different construction. Take, for instance, in the “ Flower 
and the Leaf,” its peculiarity of carrying on the closing sentence of 
one stanza to the beginning of the next, which not only marks, in a 
greater or less degree, all Chaucer’s poems written in the same metre 
—his favourite rhyme royal—but is actually identical with the graceful 
art whereby he constantly welds his couplets one with another. And 
another objection raised against the “ Flower and the Leaf,” namely 
its want of classical recollections, would equally apply to the “ Prior- 
esses Tale” and the “ Second Nonnes Tale.” For here, as there, the 
poet, speaking in the person of a lady, fitly puts into her mouth little 
of the raw material of culture, but much of its subtlest essence, in the 
form of lofty morality and exquisite sentiment. Secondly, the hypothesis 
that the compositions specified in the “ Legende of Gode Women,” 
with those enumerated by Lydgate, make up the whole body of Chaucer’s 
works, while it hardly justifies his well-established reputation as a pro- 
lific writer, is in direct contradiction to evidence furnished by the 
“Preces de Chauceres,” to which Herr Ten Brink makes no refer- 
ence whatever. And lastly, if these pieces in question do not belong 
to the writer to whom they have been always attributed, whose are 
they? Their merits are unequal; but, as a whole, they bear not 
merely the mark, as Herr Ten Brink insists, of a great poet's influence, 
and clever mimicry of his style, but the stamp of inimitable genius. 
Could a man capable of such work have lived and died a nameless 
shadow among his contemporaries? And, on the other hand, was there 
any poet other than Chaucer in that period, to whom, for instance, we 
ean ascribe the “ Flower and the Leaf’—a poem so perfect that it 
could but suffer even under Dryden’s hand ? 

It appears from the notes to the present work that Herr Wil- 
helm Hertzberg, well known as the German translator of the 
“Canterbury Tales,” was the first critic who in print pronounced the 
“Testament of Love” spurious. His reasons were published a twelve- 
month prior to the date of Mr. Payne Collier’s Essay in 1867. Herr 
Ten Brink fully indorses his judgment. The appendix contains 
Machault’s “ Dit de la fontaine amoureuse,” in some respects the 
prototype of the ‘‘ Boke of the Duchesse,” and Froissart’s “ Dit du 
bleu chevalier,” erroneously stated by M. Sandras to be the original 
of the “ Complaynt of the Black Knight.” 


6. In Germany there is a large number of societies which devote 
themselves to the investigation of local history, and, wisely keeping 
within these limits, prepare the materials for works of wider range and 
a higher point of view. There has been a growing conviction amongst 
them that the medizval sources especially should be published, in 
order to enable historians to work upon this, the safest foundation ; 
and the increase of wealth has afforded means for carrying out the 
plan to a considerable extent. Amongst this mass of publications an 
exceptional importance belongs to the Breslauer Urkundenbuch, edited 
by Dr. Korn, an officer of the Archives at Breslau, who published 
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some years ago a collection of records for a history of the trades and 
guilds in Silesia. The history of Breslau is of singular interest, 
Discord in the Ducal House of Poland, and family alliances with the 
German Emperors, had led to a separation of Silesia from Poland as 
early as the twelfth century. The Silesian Dukes, divided from the 
beginning into several families with separate dominions, relied for 
support upon their German allies, and greatly favoured German immi- 
gration. Monasteries were founded by German monks, who brought 
German peasants into the country to cultivate the lands bestowed on 
them, which for the most part were thinly peopled and little cultivated. 
German merchants also settled in the Slavonic territories, under the 
protection of the Dukes, chiefly near the ducal castle at Breslau, in 
which neighbourhood also a bishopric was founded in the year 1000. 
This colony, which rapidly increased, was under the rule of adminis- 
trators elected by its own members; it was exempt from the juris- 
diction of the Polish officials, and subject only to the authority of the 
Duke himself. Of this earliest time few records are extant. From 
such as do remain, Professor Stenzel, and more recently Professor 
Griinhagen, have extracted with much acuteness an account of the 
social relations of that period. In the invasion of the Mongols the 
colony was destroyed; but immediately after the departure of this 
terrible enemy it was re-established, endowed with new privileges, and 
developed so as to form a town. The plan shows a spacious market- 
place in the centre, with the large town-house and the two principal 
churches, from which radiate long broad streets, intersected again by 
others at a right angle, the whole well fortified by walls and moats. 
To this new town the Duke gave the laws of Magdeburg, which were 
adopted throughout the eastern part of Germany and spread far into 
the Slavonic lands. It was not merely that the regulations and usages of 
Magdeburg were introduced, but Magdeburg itself was also regarded as 
the Supreme Court of law; that is to say, in all law-suits the two parties, 
or the judges, whenever in doubt, appealed for information to the 
judges of Magdeburg. The political autonomy of Breslau became gra- 
dually more and more developed, until, as far as ordinary affairs were 
concerned, the town nearly assumed the attitude of an independent re- 
public towards its princes, who however derived from it far the greatest 
portion of their revenue. Money assistance given at the right moment 
often obtained for it new privileges and immunities. After the death 
of the last Duke of Breslau the sovereign power passed into the hands 
of King John of Bohemia, and his son Charles 1v., the Roman 
Emperor, who, though he left a bad repute behind him in Germany, 
bestowed a zealous and intelligent care on his own dominions. Breslau 
owes to him the completion of her prosperity and happiness ; under 
him her free self-government was fully developed, and the civic con- 
stitution administered with great judgment by an elected magistracy. 
The first volume of the Urkundenbuch comes down to this point, ex- 
hibiting the development of a young commonwealth till it attains the 
full vigour of manhood. To those who understand how to read histori- 
cal sources, and possess the requisite knowledge for using them, the 
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book will be of great value; and the editor deserves praise for making 
the product of his toil at once accessible to scholars, instead of keeping 
it back till he could extract its results himself. 


7. Tue condemnation and execution of John Hus at the Council 
of Constance was an act which produced the gravest results. The 
whole of Bohemia, though in sore need of ecclesiastical reform, and 
teeming with reformatory energy, had hitherto remained attached to 
the Church; but it now withdrew from her communion, and by the 
success of its resistance soon roused the fears of the Roman court and 
the German empire. Herr Palacky has for many years devoted 
himself to the history of his country ; and in investigating its sources 
he has discovered a great many documents which throw new light on 
the history of the middle-ages. Under the old Austrian régime it was 
impossible for him to publish the documents which he had collected 
for the history of Hus ; and he therefore gladly placed them at Professor 
Hoefler’s disposal, when the latter undertook the publication of these 
sources for the Academy of Vienna. It was thus that the three 
volumes of Hoefler’s Geschichtsschreiber der husitischen Bewegung 
in Bohmen appeared. The editor of that work, however, not only 
allowed free scope in the introduction to his feeling against Hus and 
his disciples, but, what is of more importance, he gave exceedingly bad 
and almost worthless versions of the documents. Herr Palacky has 
exposed this extraordinary failure, and has now published his collection 
for himself. It is a work of sober and careful criticism. Some of the 
documents are entirely new; all of them are accurate, well arranged, 
and selected with a thorough knowledge of the subject; and those 
in the Bohemian language are accompanied by a careful Latin trans- 
lation. The work begins with the letters of Hus himself, here for the 
first time critically edited. Then follows Peter von Mladenovich’s 
account of the proceedings in the council, which hitherto has only 
been printed in a very confused and imperfect form. It is accom- 
panied by the proper documents, and by a selection from the annals 
of the time. It is a matter for congratulation that Herr Palacky has 
not allowed his political labours to divert him from the completion of 
this important literary work. Scholars are now for the first time 
enabled to form an independent judgment on every important passage 
of the history, and to know with certainty the real views and opinions 
of the great party leader. 


8. Herr Partuey, of the Academy of Berlin, has long enjoyed a‘ 
high reputation amongst students of antiquity for his careful and sober 
works on the ancient geography of Sicily and on Egypt. A short 
time ago he issued, in the publications of the Berlin Academy, two 
Greek papyri which bear witness to a curious mixture of Pagan 
and Christian superstition in Egypt, and afford a valuable example 
of the later Greek uncial writing. But he has given perhaps a 
still greater aid to the advance of learning by his careful critical 
editions of obscure or neglected works, such as the Itinerartum Anto- 
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nint, which he published some time ago in conjunction with Herr 
Pinder. To this he has recently added the Mirabilia Rome. This 
medizeval description of Rome is full of legendary matter; but even 
such matter has a worth of its own; and, for purposes of topographical 
research, it is of great importance to know what monuments of anti- 
quity existed in Rome in the Middle Age, and what traditions were 
preserved of their ancient appellations and uses. An edition of the 
work was published by Montfaucon ; but the manuscripts are numerous, 
and differ widely from one another, some of them containing im- 
portant additions. A critical edition has long been in preparation by 
the Cavaliere de’ Rossi. Meanwhile, Herr Parthey has taken the 
opportunity of a winter sojourn at Rome to consult the important 
manuscripts of the Vatican library; and his text is founded on the 
best of them, and gives the variations of the others. At the end, a 
passage of considerable length is printed for the first time. Herr 
Parthey regards his edition as simply a precursor of de’ Rossi’s. It 
will greatly lighten the hard critical labour of students who devote 
their attention to the history and topography of the Eternal City. It 
contains an excellent index; and a valuable plan of the city is annexed, 
in which the eminent geographer, Herr Kiepert, has indicated all the 
sites according to the account of them given in the work itself. 


9. Tue fact that Mr. Richey’s Lectures on the History of Ireland 
were delivered by a Protestant before Protestant audiences in Trinity 
College, Dublin, is a tide-mark of the progress of toleration and en- 
lightenment in Ireland. It does not appear, indeed, that the author 
is a member of the teaching body of the College whose students he 
addressed. But it gave him a hall to lecture in; and his frank dissec- 
tion of the policy of Henry vi. and Elizabeth was listened to and 
sanctioned. In a brief introduction he lays down certain judicious 
principles of evidence by which he desires to be guided. One error, 
in particular, he wishes to avoid—that of “ citing against the Celtic 
population the statements contained in English and Irish State Papers, 
or of citing against the English the unsupported allegations of Irish 
writers.” He is of course obliged to make most use of State Papers ; 
but still he has hardly employed Celtic sources of information as 
thoroughly as they should be and will be employed. This is not 
altogether his fault. It arises naturally from the prominence which 
has been given to the translation and publication of succinct annals, 
rather than of works which reveal another and more intellectual side 
of Celtic life. 

When Mr. Richey, however, does appeal to the native historians, he 
dogs not always do justice to their narrative. Thus he refers to the 
Annals of the Four Masters, and gives an analysis of the events chro- 
nicled from 1500 to 1534, to show that in this period there was an 
excessive number of intestine wars and disorders. “ And during this 
period, on the other hand,” he adds, “there is no allusion to the 
enactment of any law, the judicial decision of any controversy, the 
founding of any town, monastery, or church ; and all this is recorded by 
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the annalist without the slightest expression of regret or astonishment, 
and as if such were the ordinary course of life in a Christian nation.” 
It would be hardly fair to censure the compilers of any chronology 
for not giving expression to their feelings in recording the facts which 
took place a century before. But the Four Masters do occasionally 
speak of Providential punishments as occurring within this period. 
That they had a better ideal of the ordinary course of life in a Chris- 
tian nation, and that some trace of it was then discoverable, is mani- 
fest from their eulogy on the O’Donnell who died in 1505. He is 
called the Augustus of the north-west of Europe, and is praised for 
being most hospitable, jovial, valiant, prudent, ‘‘ and of the best juris- 
diction, law, and rule, . . . for there was no defence made [of the 
houses} in Tirconnell during his time, except to close the door against 
the wind only; the best protector of the Church and the learned; a 
man who had given great alms in honour of the Lord of the Elements ; 
the man by whom a castle was first raised and erected at Donegal, . . . 
and a monastery for Friars de Observantia in Tirconnell, namely, the 
Monastery of Donegal.” There are other ‘allusions’ of a like 
nature to be found, and a distinct statement that in 1508 the monas- 
tery of Carrickpatrick was commenced by O’Rourke and Margaret 
his wife. Several castles were erected ; and around castles and monas- 
teries towns grew up. A wooden bridge was even built over the 
Shannon where it is almost at its widest. There are references to 
controversies appeased and frays stayed by arbitration, as in a.p. 1525 
between O'Neill and O'Donnell ; and if no church was founded it is 
possible that, as monasteries abounded and churches were respected, 
no such foundation was required. Nothing is said by Mr. Richey of 
the effect produced on the chiefs and clergy by intercourse with foreign 
lands ; but pilgrimages to Rome and to Spain are mentioned in the 
Annals. An Archbishop of Tuam, who had been a professor of the 
liberal arts at Padua, dies in 1513. In 1516, a French knight who 
had been a pilgrim to St. Patrick’s Purgatory sends O’Donnell, in re- 
turn for his courtesy and gifts, “‘a ship with great guns,” which 
enabled him to capture the castle of Sligo. It is strange that Mr. 
Richey should have contented himself with a simple denial of Mr. 
Brewer’s statement that the “ Neals” and other Celtic chiefs were 
“careless of art and literature,” living altogether a rude, savage life, 
whilst the English squirearchy, in their Tudor halls, were conning 
the lessons of chivalry in the pages of Froissart and Malory. For 
almost every year from 1500 to 1534 there is mention made of some 
man of learning. One, in 1508, was “ qualified by his knowledge of 
Latin and Poetry to become chief Professor of History for Ireland and 
Scotland.” Another is styled a “ Professor of Poetry ;” another, 
“Chief Preceptor of Ireland ;” others are distinguished in medicine 
or law. All are professors; and some keep “ houses of hospitality.” 
Several of the chiefs, even in this stormy period, are mentioned as 
knowing “the sciences;” and in 1512 Niall O'Neill (one of Mr. 
Brewer’s uncultured “ Neals”) is declared to have been “a man 
well skilled in the sciences of history, poetry, and music.” An in- 
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vestigation into the worth of these words, and a research instituted 
to discover what kind of literature and lays (Ossianic and other) occu- 
pied a position answering to that of Froissart’s chronicle in England, 
would have resulted in a more vivid as well as a more accurate picture 
of Celtic life. 

In his description of the Pale Mr. Richey is more at home. He 
justly censures the failure of two classes of historians, the pro-Irish 
and pro-English, to describe the wretched condition of the oppressed 
husbandmen, or “ earth-workers,” as he calls them. While the pro- 
Irish authors have reserved their sympathy for the Celts, such writers 
as Mr. Froude ignore the fact that the ‘ poore erthe-tillers” were worse 
off in the Pale than in the Celtic districts. But Mr. Richey should 
have observed that this is a modern English fault, and given due credit 
to Sir John Davis for having plainly and emphatically exposed the 
facts. What he has stated required little in addition to give it point ; 
but Mr. Richey adduces evidence in profusion which will serve, at 
least, to impress the reality of the case upon the minds of his readers. 
To illustrate the weakness of the central government, he says that 
“in 1524, the [English] cities of Cork and Limerick, like independent 
imperial cities of the Continent, carried on a war against each other 
by sea and by land, sent ambassadors, and concluded a treaty of peace.” 
Doubtless Galway and Limerick are the cities meant, the war having 
been occasioned by the seizure of Ambrose Lynch Fitzjames of Gal- 
way by a citizen of Limerick. In his chapters on the Church of 
Ireland before the Reformation, the author rightly declares that there 
was no difference of faith or discipline between English Catholicism 
and Irish, and characterizes Dr. Todd’s hypothesis as “ merely an 
ingenious theory of a learned divine who would protect his Church 
from the imputation of being intrusive and schismatic.” At the same 
time, he does not neglect to point out that the English and Irish clergy 
were politically hostile to one another. The moral state of the country 
was not affected ; but the condition of the places of worship left much to 
be desired. Whilst filling in his sketch with the evidences of disorder, 
Mr. Richey should have interspersed some brighter traits. He might 
easily have done so; for, if in one church the priest suffered violence, 
in another he was revered, and the same authority which furnished 
instances of the former would also have furnished instances of the 
latter. Had both been fully used, the general impression given by the 
book would have been more faithful. But Mr. Richey prefers a severe 
treatment of his subject generally; and, in his case, it is not from reli- 
gious prejudice that the alleviations are ignored. It cannot be said 
to him, as Sir Anthony St. Leger said to the new Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Dublin : ‘ Go to—go to—your matters of religion will mar 
all.” He discusses the circumstances of the planting of Protestantism 
in Ireland with vigour ; and his exposition of its agencies and fortunes 
is marked by much fairness and care. He is more familiar with this 
part of the history, for the documentary evidence has been made more 
accessible. In a mere artistic sense, his work perhaps suffers from 
the abundance of extracts. But this is at least excusable where new 
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ground is broken. If it somewhat mars the grace of the composition, 
it shows that the author has preferred truth to effect. 


10. Witt1am Lauper, an obscure Scottish poet, who has been 
rescued from oblivion by the zeal of the Early English Text Society, 
was a native of Lothian, and born about 1520. He received a liberal 
education, and was probably intended for the Church. It does not 
appear, however, that he took orders; and he seems to have gained 
his bread as a playwright and versifier. Of his various plays or 
pageants no trace remains beyond some curious entries of payments 
in the treasurer’s accounts, which show that one of these, with seven 
Planets and a Cupid as principal personages, was furnished on the 
occasion of Queen Mary’s first marriage with the Dauphin. In 1556 
he published—as an admonition, Mr. Furnivall considers, to Mary of 
Guise and her counsellors—the Compendious Tractate, reprinted by 
the Early English Text Society in 1864. He was evidently of the 
old faith when he wrote this poem, and most likely changed his reli- 
gion at the establishment of Protestantism in 1560. Eight years 
later, when he wrote his Minor Poems, he was minister of a group of 
parishes in Perthshire, with a stipend of £100 (Scottish money), 
where he died in 1572. 

Lauder’s poetical merits fall far short of those of his contemporaries 
Maitland and Alexander Scott. His rhymes are bad, his metre 
slovenly, and the verse often mere doggrel. And he lacked the eye 
to see and the pen to describe what was passing about him. Of the 
great political disasters in Scotland he does not say a word; a single 
allusion is made to the plague of 1563; and the famine only serves 
as an occasion to accuse the rich of causing it by buying up and hold- 
ing corn. Langland, also writing in a rural district during a dearth, 
could see, in his Vision, hunger seize on the poor with a giant’s 
gripe, hardly to be beaten off by the bean-and-bran loaf, peascods, 
leeks and cherries, the best weapons the poor man had against his 
enemy “while the drouth lasteth.” For any vivid impersonation 
like this, it would be in vain to search through Lauder’s stock pulpit 
denunciations and jeremiads over the oppression of the rich and the 
wrongs and miseries of the poor. The reformer’s deep discontent at 
the social and moral condition of his country is highly pathetic. 
“The Kirke papistikall” with all its falsehoods is banished; never 
was there a time when God’s word was so truly preached, so eagerly 
listened to; and yet “‘ the world is war nor ever it was.” The idol of 
the Mass has been thrown down; but a worse idol of avarice is set up 
instead. Sorcery and the worst vices are practised; rich Protestants 
hate poor ones; justice is sold, trust gone; no man lends a penny 
but for twopence back; old kindness is vanished ; old good deeds are 
forgotten; old household laws are trodden under foot. These com- 
plaints, as Mr. Furnivall points out, have their parallel in English 
contemporary writers. Lauder’s indignant sympathy with the poor, 
ground down by the landowners, is not wholly disinterested. For the 
latter were the nobles who, having adopted the Reformation mainly 
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for the sake of appropriating Church property, held fast their rich 
booty, and threw from it but a scanty dole to the clerical militia whose 
aid they had used to inflame the Lowland burghers and peasantry 
against the old faith. And the natural restiveness of the clergy 
under this serious grievance was heightened by the contrast between 
their own condition and the affluence in which the reformation had 
left the Anglican Church. Lauder writes like a man who broods 
perpetually over some personal wrong; and his poems are chiefly 
valuable as illustrating the bitter disappointment and strong sense of 
injustice felt by the half-starved clergy, to which he gives expression 
with all the vehemence of Knox’s school. 

Philologically, the volume exhibits some interesting peculiarities ; 
and the editor’s preface, with its set of illustrative extracts, throws a 
strong light on the text. But more pains might have been bestowed 
with advantage on the glossary. A few passages also required more 
complete elucidation in the sidenotes ; ¢.g., at p. 17, 1. 460, the reader 
should have been referred to Ray or Jamieson for the coarse strong 
Scottish proverb which gives the invective all its force. 


11. Mr. Henry Brown has written a commentary on Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets which has the merit of much research; and if he shows too 
much confidence in an untenable theory, at least he has had able 
pioneers in his bootless track. With Hallam and many others he con- 
siders that William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, is the Mr. W. H., 
the ‘only begetter” of the sonnets. It follows from this that the 
date of the earliest of them, in spite of all internal evidence, has to be 
thrown forward to 1597 or 1598, probably ten years too late. More- 
over, the internal evidence of the condition of W. H. is not compatible 
with that of William Herbert, the continuance of whose house did rot 
rest solely on his marriage. The fundamental mistake is the viewing 
of these sonnets as biographical or historical, when they are only poeti- 
eal and fanciful. They form a continous poem, illustrating all the stages 
of the love philosophy common to most of the poets and sonnetteers 
of Shakespeare’s day. It would of course be absurd to say that none 
of the feelings which they express so transcendently were real, or had 
real objects. But historical reality was not the aim of the poet; and 
realities and fancies are so hopelessly mixed, the cases of his love- 
casuistry are so often imaginary, that no history whatever can be ex- 
tracted from them, and no real solution of “ the mystery of the poet’s 
friendship, love, and rivalry.’”’ This fact has been worked out in some 
detail in Mr. Simpson’s Introduction to the Philosophy of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets. Drayton, when he wrote a similar series of sonnets, called 
his mistress “Idea,” to show probably how much of the ideal element 
was mixed up with his philosophy. Watson in his Century of Passions 
is careful to show how he gleans all his ideas from Petrarch or other 
love poets. Both Constable and Raleigh present many parallelisms to 
Shakespeare, such as they must either have copied one from the other 
or have drawn from a common source. It is well known that several 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets are directly initiated from Sidney. The 
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common system, the common phraseology, the common imagery of this 
poetical love philosophy was its substance, and its only reality. The 
rest was merely the phrenzy of fancy, which invents a substantial basis 
for every shadowy joy that is borne in upon it. It is quite inadmis- 
sible to give this fanciful fabric a hieroglyphic value, and to invent a 
real foundation for every supposed allusion. Mr. Brown’s work, by 
its manifest failure to carry out the assumption upon which it is based, 
tends to prove the inadequacy of the personal theory of the sonnets. 
As the sonnets are the only known sources for enlarging our biographical 
knowledge of Shakespeare, it is hard tc accept the conviction that 
nothing can be got out of them. Mr. Brown’s book does the same 
kind of service with regard to William Herbert, that Mr. Gerald 
Massey’s work of Shakespeare’s Sonnets and his Private Friends did 
with regard to Henry Wriothesly. Whoever was the “sole begetter ”’ 
of these sonnets, there is no proof whatever that it was either 
Southampton or Pembroke. The theories which undertake to prove 
either affirmative break down under the stress of interpretations and 
unnatural glosses which nothing but the overwhelming tyranny of an 
a priori master-thought prevents the authors themselves from per- 
ceiving to be ridiculous. Such authors, however, are continually 
adding to the wealth of illustration and parallelisms which a complete 
criticism of Shakespeare’s sonnets requires. 


12. Dr. Wii1ts’s Life of Spinoza is a compilation from published 
sources, to which the author has appended an English version of the 
philosopher’s correspondence and of his treatise on ethics. But though 
the work adds nothing to what was already before the world, it will be 
serviceable to philosophy among Dr. Willis’s countrymen. Of all the 
chiefs of modern speculation Spinoza is the one who has been least 
known and most misapprehended in England. Bacon, Descartes, 
Leibniz, not to speak of later thinkers, have been great names, regarded 
even by their opponents with admiration. Spinoza up to the end of the 
last century was rarely mentioned ; and when he was mentioned it was 
as a vulgaratheist. His first admirer in England was Coleridge; and 
from Coleridge’s time onwards a few have bestowed on him some 
measure of the honour which he deserves. Even in Germany it was 
not till the latter part of the last century that the true character of his 
philosophy was discovered, at which time Lessing, Jacobi, and Goethe 
strongly expressed their admiration of him. And it is gradually more 
and more admitted now that Spinoza is worthy of being set by the side 
of those three men. 

His treatise on ethics is the whole view of the nature of things, in its 
widest sense, which presented itself to his mind. It is the exhibition 
of the moral order of the universe ; and the exposition of its several 
topics, as is so remarkably the case with Bacon and Descartes likewise, 
is in the highest degree direct and searching. The moral element is 
prominent; and, as is the case with all genuine works on ethics, the 
morality of the book corresponds with the life of its author. It is high, 
fearless, magnanimous, patient, but somewhat hard, somewhat re- 
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for the sake of appropriating Church property, held fast their rich 
booty, and threw from it but a scanty dole to the clerical militia whose 
aid they had used to inflame the Lowland burghers and peasantry 
against the old faith, And the natural restiveness of the clergy 
under this serious grievance was heightened by the contrast between 
their own condition and the affluence in which the reformation had 
left the Anglican Church. Lauder writes like a man who broods 
perpetually over some personal wrong; and his poems are chiefly 
valuable as illustrating the bitter disappointment and strong sense of 
injustice felt by the half-starved clergy, to which he gives expression 
with all the vehemence of Knox’s school. 

Philologically, the volume exhibits some interesting peculiarities ; 
and the editor’s preface, with its set of illustrative extracts, throws a 
strong light on the text. But more pains might have been bestowed 
with advantage on the glossary. A few passages also required more 
complete elucidation in the sidenotes ; e.g., at p. 17, 1. 460, the reader 
should have been referred to Ray or Jamieson for the coarse strong 
Scottish proverb which gives the invective all its force. 


11. Mr. Henry Brown has written a commentary on Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets which has the merit of much research; and if he shows too 
much confidence in an untenable theory, at least he has had able 
pioneers in his bootless track. With Hallam and many others he con- 
siders that William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, is the Mr. W. H., 
the ‘‘ only begetter” of the sonnets. It follows from this that the 
date of the earliest of them, in spite of all internal evidence, has to be 
thrown forward to 1597 or 1598, probably ten years too late. More- 
over, the internal evidence of the condition of W. H. is not compatible 
with that of William Herbert, the continuance of whose house did not 
rest solely on his marriage. The fundamental mistake is the viewing 
of these sonnets as biographical or historical, when they are only poeti- 
eal and fanciful. They form a continous poem, illustrating all the stages 
of the love philosophy common to most of the poets and sonnetteers 
of Shakespeare’s day. It would of course be absurd to say that none 
of the feelings which they express so transcendently were real, or had 
real objects. But historical reality was not the aim of the poet; and 
realities and fancies are so hopelessly mixed, the cases of his love- 
casuistry are so often imaginary, that no history whatever can be ex- 
tracted from them, and no real solution of “ the mystery of the poet’s 
friendship, love, and rivalry.”” This fact has been worked out in some 
detail in Mr. Simpson’s Introduction to the Philosophy of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets. Drayton, when he wrote a similar series of sonnets, called 
his mistress “Idea,” to show probably how much of the ideal element 
was mixed up with his philosophy. Watson in his Century of Passions 
is careful to show how he gleans all his ideas from Petrarch or other 
love poets. Both Constable and Raleigh present many parallelisms to 
Shakespeare, such as they must either have copied one from the other 
or have drawn from a common source. It is well known that several 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets are directly initiated from Sidney. The 
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common system, the common phraseology, the common imagery of this 
poetical love philosophy was its substance, and its only reality. The 
rest was merely the phrenzy of fancy, which invents a substantial basis 
for every shadowy joy that is borne in upon it. It is quite inadmis- 
sible to give this fanciful fabric a hieroglyphic value, and to invent a 
real foundation for every supposed allusion. Mr. Brown’s work, by 
its manifest failure to carry out the assumption upon which it is based, 
tends to prove the inadequacy of the personal theory of the sonnets. 
As the sonnets are the only known sources for enlarging our biographical 
knowledge of Shakespeare, it is hard to accept the conviction that 
nothing can be got out of them. Mr. Brown’s book does the same 
kind of service with regard to William Herbert, that Mr. Gerald 
Massey’s work of Shakespeare’s Sonnets and his Private Friends did 
with regard to Henry Wriothesly. Whoever was the “sole begetter ”’ 
of these sonnets, there is no proof whatever that it was either 
Southampton or Pembroke. The theories which undertake to prove 
either affirmative break down under the stress of interpretations and 
unnatural glosses which nothing but the overwhelming tyranny of an 
a priori master-thought prevents the authors themselves from per- 
ceiving to be ridiculous. Such authors, however, are continually 
adding to the wealth of illustration and parallelisms which a complete 
criticism of Shakespeare’s sonnets requires. 


12. Dr. Wiiu1s’s Life of Spinoza is a compilation from published 
sources, to which the author has appended an English version of the 
philosopher’s correspondence and of his treatise on ethics. But though 
the work adds nothing to what was already before the world, it will be 
serviceable to philosophy among Dr. Willis’s countrymen. Of all the 
chiefs of modern speculation Spinoza is the one who has been least 
known and most misapprehended in England. Bacon, Descartes, 
Leibniz, not to speak of later thinkers, have been great names, regarded 
even by their opponents with admiration. Spinoza up to the end of the 
last century was rarely mentioned ; and when he was mentioned it was 
as a vulgaratheist. His first admirer in England was Coleridge; and 
from Coleridge’s time onwards a few have bestowed on him some 
measure of the honour which he deserves. Even in Germany it was 
not till the latter part of the last century that the true character of his 
philosophy was disccvered, at which time Lessing, Jacobi, and Goethe 
strongly expressed their admiration of him. And it is gradually more 
and more admitted now that Spinoza is worthy of being set by the side 
of those three men. 

His treatise on ethics is the whole view of the nature of things, in its 
widest sense, which presented itself to his mind. It is the exhibition 
of the moral order of the universe ; and the exposition of its several 
topics, as is so remarkably the case with Bacon and Descartes likewise, 
is in the highest degree direct and searching. The moral element is 
prominent; and, as is the case with all genuine works on ethics, the 
morality of the book corresponds with the life of its author. It is high, 
fearless, magnanimous, patient, but somewhat hard, somewhat re- 
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moved from ordinary humanity, and bestowing on the weaknesses of 
ordinary humanity, if not contempt, at all events much less than 
sympathy. In this it resembles the morality of the Stoics; but it 
differs from that in the severity of intellectual deduction by which it is 
characterized. The lofty ideal which by the Stoics was presented (as 
far as can be judged by their extant works) simply in itself, by Spinoza 
is traced out in a series of technical propositions. In this the influence 
upon him of the great mathematicians of the age is apparent. There 
is however another striking likeness between Spinoza and the Stoies, 
which indicates an inherent fundamental similarity between them in 
spite of the difference of form. This is that in both, notwithstanding the 
elevation of their spiritual tone, there is a far greater tendency to dwell 
on matter as the essence of the universe than is common among philo- 
sophers. How the best thinkers among the Stoics put the relation 
between matter and mind is but imperfectly known. But Spinoza, it 
is clear, while utterly averse to natural dualism, or the setting down 
of matter and mind as different entities mixed up by pure chance, 
and while equally removed from scientific materialism, which ignores 
the transcendental, was yet no idealist. He by no means makes 
matter, as Berkeley does, a simple function of mind. More than any 
thinker, he amalgamates the two together; and he amalgamates them 
by means of the divine nature. Thus his first definition in his second 
part, “Of the Soul,” is the definition of body; ‘‘ By body I understand 
a mode which in a certain definite way expresses the essence of God, 
so far considered as God is an extended entity.”’ There is something 
transcendental and difficult to be understood in this part of his system ; 
but this is unavoidable ; and it escapes the inadequacy of Berkeley and 
the superficiality of Locke. 

The high place which the love of God, the contemplation of God, 
occupies in his ethics is remarkable. It is not difficult to see why 
Schleiermacher should have called him a “ God-intoxicated man.” 
It was not understood, however, either in his own age or long 
afterwards, what he meant by styling God the “immanent” cause 
of the universe, as opposed to the “external” cause; and, being 
not understood, his doctrine was at once set down as atheism. In 
part too he offended men by refusing to attribute any admixture of 
human feeling to God, urging that love or understanding when attri- 
buted to Him must mean something entirely different from what 
they mean when applied to men. Indeed, in one place he goes so 
far as to say that God’s love and man’s love have nothing in common 
but the word. Such a position is clearly untenable ; for if they have 
nothing in common but the word, why then is the same word used to 
represent them? ‘This is the weak point of Spinoza. Generally, he 
avoids any account of that relation of God to man, which must be 
reciprocal to the relation of man to God; when he does touch on it, 
he shows a wavering very uncommon in so stringent a thinker, as in 
the following corollary (Part v. prop. xvii.): ‘‘ Properly speaking, God 
loves no one, neither does he hate any one ; for God, as we have just 
seen, is affected by neither joy nor sorrow, and consequently can 
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neither love nor hate any one: Q.E.D.” The words “ properly 
speaking” modify the whole sentence to an indefinite degree. It is 
indeed much easier to understand Spinoza’s position on the subject 
than to admit it to be adequate. The following corollary (Part v. 
prop. xxxvi.) expresses the essence of it: ‘‘ Hence it follows that God, 
in so far as He loves Himself, loves mankind, and consequently that the 
love of God for man, and the intellectual love of the mind of man for 
God, are one and the same.” The Scholium on this corollary is worth 
quoting: ‘From this we clearly understand wherein our salvation, 
our true felicity, our liberty consists. It is in this: unswerving and 
eternal love of God, or the eternal love of God for us. This love in 
the sacred Scriptures is spoken of as glory; and with justice : for 
whether it be referred to the mind of man or to God it is rightly 
designated peace of mind, which is not in fact to be distinguished 
from the glory of Scripture. For in so far as it is referred to God, 
it is joy or happiness—if I may be permitted still to use the words— 
associated with the idea of Himself; and referred to the mind of man 
it is still the same.” There is great beauty, great depth, but not entire 
intelligibility, in such sentiments as these. But no philosopher was 
ever more averse to the mystical and obscure, more intelligible where 
it was in his power to reach intelligibility, than Spinoza. Take the 
following passage (Part v. prop. xviii.) on the love of man for God— 
the converse of that love on which he has been speaking before : 
“Love towards God cannot be turned into hate. Here, however, it 
may be objected to me that as we know God to be the cause of all 
things, so must we also regard Him as the cause of our sorrows. But 
to this I reply that, in so far as we understand the cause of sorrow, to 
the same extent does sorrow cease to be a passion, 7.e., it ceases to be 
sorrow, so that in so far as God were conceived to be the cause of our 
sorrows, in so far should we be gladdened.” 

Next to the emphasis which Spinoza lays on the love of God, is the 
importance which he assigns to the intellect as a part of the moral 
nature of man. ‘Intellectual love” is the ideal which he prescribes ; 
“God loves Himself with an infinite intellectual love ;” “ the intellec- 
tual love of God which arises from the third kind of intellection is 
eternal.” And in his own practice he endeavoured to supply an 
unassailable proof of the supremacy of the intellect over the emotions. 
“T shall discuss,” he says, “ human actions, appetites, emotions, pre- 
cisely as if the question were of lines, planes, and solids.” Yet both 
his life and writings show him to have been the reverse of a dull or 
insensitive person. ‘There is great acuteness and profundity in many 
of his sayings gn the affections, as for instance, in Part iii. prop. lii., 
the remark that contempt arises from a previous disposition to admire; 
that we do not despise anything from its absolute meanness, but 
because it falls below the standard we had previously expected it to 
attain. Qr take the following, the last proposition in the treatise : 
“ Beatitude is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself; nor do we 
enjoy true happiness because we restrain our lusts; on the contrary, 
is because we enjoy true happiness that we are able to restrain our 
usts.”’ 
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13. Tue year 1672 witnessed the invasion of the Dutch Republic 
by Lewis x1v. The French troops, speedily victorious, advanced to- 
wards Amsterdam, whilst the combined French and English fleets at 
the same time threatened the coast; and the Republic, with this tre- 
mendous superiority of strength arrayed against her, seemed on the 
verge of destruction. At this crisis the Great Elector of Branden- 
burg came to her aid. His bold intervention, which gained him a 
European name, was the main cause of the deliverance of the Dutch. 
For his example roused others; he was joined by the Emperor and 
several States of the German empire, and soon after by Spain and by 
the Duke of Lorraine, whom the French had driven from his domi- 
nions. In this manner a considerable army was collected, which at 
once marched towards the Rhine. France was obliged to divide her 
strength, in order to oppose this coalition effectually; and the in- 
vasion of the Netherlands had to be given up. The ultimate suc- 
cess of the allied forces, however, by no means answered the expec- 
tations that had been raised. They proposed the re-conquest of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and did actually penetrate into the former; but 
they were soon obliged to withdraw again; and the final result was 
the peace of Nimeguen, which confirmed the ascendancy of France. 
Herr Peter explains in his Krieg des Grossen Kurfiirsten gegen 
Frankreich the causes of this failure, as far as Brandenburg is con- 
cerned. They are mainly to be traced to the Emperor’s jealousy of 
the rising power of the Elector, and to the absence of one supreme 
command over the combined forces. As every step had to be deter- 
mined by the majority of votes in a council of war, there was of neces- 
sity a continual fluctuation of views; and no fixed or matured plan 
could be carried out. The book is a monograph founded on careful 
research, and gives a clear insight into military operations as well as 
political combinations. Its thoroughly objective tone is in favourable 
contrast with the party spirit of Professor Droysen’s history, in which 
the author repeatedly points out errors and misstatements. 


14. Tue modern history of the Roman Liber Diurnus is scarcely 
less interesting than the work itself. Lucas Holstenius discovered 
the manuscript and prepared an edition; but the Roman Court took 
offence at its contents, especially at the confession of faith of the Pope- 
elect, in which the condemnation of Pope Honorius by the sixth 
Council is mentioned and assented to. Though this fact had long 
been known from the acts of the Synod and many other sources, the 
edition was suppressed. But French scholars had already become 
aware of its existence ; and Launoy in particular availed himself of the 
occasion for a vehement polemic. It was obvious that the suppressed 
book contained matter seriously affecting the Roman Church. Then, 
suddenly, there appeared at Paris in 1680 an edition by the Jesuit 
Garnier, from a manuscript in the College of Clermont ; and almost 
at the same time Father Marchesi, of the Oratory, published a work at 
Rome, under the title Clypeus fortium sive Vindicie Honorii pape, 
directed against the authority of the Liber Diurnus. M. de Roziére 
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has now discovered a reply from Garnier, and printed it as Addenda 
to his own edition of the Liber Diurnus, together with some new 
notes of Garnier’s, and several other additions and corrections. From 
these interesting documents it appears that Garnier’s undertaking was 
not unknown at Rome, and that the workmen had been bribed to 
supply proof-sheets—a fact which explains the contemporaneous 
publication of the reply. It further appears that Garnier did not, as 
M. de Roziére formerly thought, simply ignore the circumstances under 
which the edition of Holstenius had been prepared and suppressed, 
but that he really knew very little of the matter. He controverts his 
adversary’s assertions, point by point, and maintains the position that, 
though Honorius was certainly condemned, he was not condemned 
for heresy, but for culpable weakness with regard to the Monothelites. 
On this question Garnier’s work is not of much importance. But it 
nevertheless has a certain interest. It is so masterly a composition, 
and combats Marchesi with such superior learning and triumphant 
logic, that it is entitled to be preserved as a standard controversial 
work ; and it throws new light on the attitude of the French clergy, and 
also of the Jesuits, towards the Holy See. 


15. Tue three concluding volumes of Mr. Burton’s History of 
Scotland cover the years between Queen Mary’s abdication and the 
Revolution of 1688. At first sight it will perhaps seem that the 
period of James vi.’s minority, which occupies nearly the whole of the 
fifth volume, has been treated at disproportionate length; and the 
period of the Rebellion in England has perhaps been unduly fore- 
shortened. It must be borne in mind, however, that Scotland lost the 
interest of a foreign policy when her king was called to sit on the 
English throne; and, slight as the change may seem, considering the 
small weight that Scotland could throw into the balance of nations, it 
had the effect of drawing away her most energetic sons to England or 
the Continent. The descendants of the men who had stemmed Eng- 
lish conquest in France during the fifteenth century now threw them- 
selves heart and soul into the war of rival faiths. Accordingly, the 
history of Scotland, from the time when the change was seen to be 
certain, is eminently that of the Scottish Kirk ; and, as the interests of 
the aristocracy were on the whole opposed to those of the clergy, the 
triumph of Presbyterianism involved a change in the whole social 
conditions of the country. Naturally this revolution was not easily 
effected. In 1572 the Synod of Leith was obliged to consent to the 
restoration of a modified Episcopacy. But in 1597, the Earls of 
Huntly and Errol formally recanted Catholicism, as a condition of 
obtaining the King’s peace ; and from that day it was only a question 
of time how soon the Genevan discipline should be established in its 
integrity. The fight of the Scottish Church against successive Stuart 
kings was not merely a struggle for the faith most congenial to the 
Scottish people, though, no doubt, the religious element was what 
mainly determined its success: it was also the spirit of local inde- 
pendence, of men wishing to manage their own affairs without the 
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interference of sovereign or court, against monarchs who held, with 
some reason, that the bishop was the most trustworthy of Crown 
officials. 

Naturally, where the struggle was religious, the chief interest 
centres round those actors who had religion at heart, or who of 
necessity represented a religious policy. Queen Mary on the one 
hand, Knox, Melville, and Buchanan on the other, are the reall 
heroic forms in the Scottish history of their period; while the Mur- 
rays and Mortons, Huntlys and Ruthvens, have only the secondary 
prestige that is derived from high position and connection with great 
events. The Cameronians of a later time acquire a disproportionate 
significance, as the forlorn hope of the national cause. But Mr. 
Burton is probably right in devoting only a few pages to those cam- 
paigns of Montrose which have been treated of at length by Scott and 
Napier. Divested of the false halo with which his skill as a partisan 
leader, his poetry, and his untimely death, have invested him, Mon- 
trose was not only dishonoured by a political apostasy, but the repre- 
sentative of a statesmanship that was an anachronism. Finding the 
game of Lowland feudalism played out, he deliberately appealed to 
the military barbarism that was perpetuated in the Highlands, and 
endeavoured to force absolute government on his countrymen, by the 
aid of allies who were scarcely more conversant with the usages of 
civilized war than the North-American savages whose arms Great 
Britain turned against her colonists in one of the darkest moments of 
her history. Mr. Burton, though he writes less epigrammatically, is 
not perhaps more flattering than Macaulay to the primitive condition 
of the Highland clans. He regards them essentially as a race who lived 
by plunder, and who dwindled away for generations, when they were 
first constrained to respect the law. His History of Scotland is there- 
fore essentially a history of its middle class holding the Protestant 
religion in the Lowlands. King, nobles, and Gaelic clans, have been 
among the conditions or hindrances to the development of this class ; 
but it has outlasted and outgrown them. 

As a historian, Mr. Burton’s great excellence may be said to lie in 
the habit of judicial candour and a never-vatying good sense. His 
style, always simple and clear, and generally interesting, flags a little 
in the last volume, as if the author had grown weary of his task. But 
taken altogether, the book is a very admirable résumé of the present 
state of knowledge. Scotland is not as rich as England in State 
papers and official records; and the tortuous policy of her statesmen, 
which has constantly led them through labyrinths of intrigue and 
crime, is not often to be proved out of evidence under their own hand 
and seal. Sometimes, as in the case of Mary Stuart, we get richer 
material; but even there we read it by cross lights, and a skilful 
special pleader may state a case either way with plausibility. Some- 
times again, as with the Gowrie plot, we are startled by what seems 
an inexplicable act, and would indeed be inexplicable under ordinary 
conditions of society. Then, again, in the history of a remote pro- 
vince, we are often baffled by dearth of materials, because the actors 
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in some tragedy were too obscure, like John Brown the Cameronian, 
to figure in any more exalted history than the martyrology of a sect. 
What it is necessary above all things to understand is that peculiar 
set of historical conditions which have made Scotland so different 
from England and Ireland. Its Norman baronage so much more 
powerful comparatively than the English, its small walled towns 
with their warlike burghers, its half-savage Highland clans, the 
superficial French culture and French proclivities of the upper 
classes, in strange contrast with the ferocity engendeted by the pos- 
session of power and by life in remote districts, the fervid yet patient 
energy developed by the perpetual struggle with nature, which has 
made the people at once passionate and tenacious in all they under- 
take, be it the establishment of a creed or a commercial adventure— 
these features of a society which has been at once so like that of Fng- 
land in its elements and so different in its circumstances are what no 
one can understand so well as a native. The famous Lord Lovat, who 
suffered in 1746, and who had been “ true to no king, to no religion 
true,” as Johnson put it, who had been a courtier at Versailles, and 
was the most lawless of Highland chiefs, would have been the fitting 
contemporary of Bothwell, Morton, and Maitland of Lethington. He 
simply excited disgust and contempt in the London of George 1.’s 
time. It is evident that when the motives and acts of such men have 
to be investigated, the psychological power to conceive the type, 
and the judicial faculty of sifting the evidence, come alike into requi- 
sition. Scott was probably without an equal for the sympathetic 
understanding of his own countrymen: Mr. Burton has less poetical 
insight, but surpasses him as an impartial critic. 

Take now some points of detail. Mr. Burton’s view of the con- 
demnation and execution of Mary Queen of Scots is substantially 
moderate, though he goes so far as to justify the stratagem by which 
evidence was obtained. ‘‘ Here there was no question about falling 
from rectitude. What Mary was about was what she was determined 
to do if she could. Far from being a sin overtaking her in a moment 
of temptation, it was a grand duty to which she was urged by the 
highest sanctions of policy and religion. Nor was she the unsophisti- 
cated political enthusiast lured by the deeper traitor to go beyond the 
bounds of fair political warfare and dip in treason. There was no 
seduction into Walsingham’s trap. It was skilfully laid, but no one 
could have fallen into it who had not determined to tread the path 
that led across it.” This is no doubt true; but it may atill be thought 
that 

in this Sir Godfrey should decide, 
Who sent the thief that stole the cash away, 
And punished him who put it in his way. 


Grant that Mary deserved imprisonment and death when she first 
went into England, still it did not lie with the English Government 
to inflict them. She might justly have been sent back to certain 
death in Scotland; but it did not suit Elizabeth’s policy to send her. 
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In detaining her a prisoner, the English Queen somewhat transgressed 
the bounds of strict legality for a great advantage to herself and her 
nation. She was surely bound to take care that the captive suffered 
nothing worse at her hands; and it is certain she felt the obligation. 
Had it suited the English policy to give Mary an opportunity of love- 
intrigue, the chances are great that she would have profited by it. 
It was certainly not more moral to give her an opportunity of plotting 
murder. And, different as the two heroines are, the transaction seems 
essentially as immoral as the trick by which Joan of Are was tempted 
to resume man’s dress. Mr. Burton is more satisfactory when he 
comes to the question of the part played by Elizabeth, though he 
scarcely makes due allowance for her perpetual fluctuations of feeling. 
The woman who sometimes gave way to panic or jealousy, and dropped 
hints of assassination, on which her servants, to their high credit, 
absolutely refused to act, was honestly capable of regretting the deed 
when it was beyond recal, and could perhaps persuade herself that she 
had never designed it. Neither must it be forgotten that the certainty 
that they would afterwards be disowned may have been among the 
reasons which kept Walsingham and Paulet from compromising them- 
selves. Mr. Burton abstains from describing the execution at length. 
The omission is unfortunate. There are other versions of its incidents 
besides the highly-coloured one which Mr. Froude has adopted; and 
the last moments of one who had played so great a part in Scottish 
history deserved to be told simply. In denying altogether that the 
execution aroused public sentiment in Scotland, Mr. Burton seems to 
travel beyond his evidence. That the ministers of the kirk still regarded 
their late Queen as the modern Jezebel, cannot be considered conclusive. 
Robert Carey, Lord Hunsdon’s son, who was in Scotland at the time, 
would have been lynched by the people if the King had not sent him 
a guard. Mr. Burton quotes, only to doubt it, a letter from Robert 
Carvell, captain at Berwick, who describes an impressive scene in the 
Scottish estates, when all the lords vowed revenge on their knees. 
But Robert Carvell was probably an eye-witness. He seems to have 
travelled with despatches between Edinburgh and Berwick, and 
writes on the 6th of March to say that there was great excitement in 
Scotland, “for there is daily libels set up in open street, and cast 
into the pulpit, both against the King himself, the Master of Grey, 
Mr. Archibald Douglas, and the Preachers.” One of these, which 
was fastened upon his own lodgings, he encloses; and it is sufficiently 
truculent, calling Elizabeth by the foulest of names, and threatening 
her with the halter. Mr. Burton himself admits that the Master of 
Grey lost his life because he was secretly believed to have furthered 
the execution. The fact seems to be that the feeling for some time 
was intense ; but it cooled when the people called to mind how little 
they cared for the dead woman, and was gradually absorbed by the 
overpowering excitement with which the Armada was watched. 

In relating the rise and development of the League and Covenant, 
Mr. Burton says: ‘“ England could not be got to join France and 
the Northern Powers against Austria and Spain, and the reason of 
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this was said to be that Charles was persuaded that he had more to 
hope for the Palatinate from these two powers than from France.” 
Is this quite consistent with the auxiliary treaty of July 1637, which 
Professor Ranke has discovered, and by which England bound her- 
self to declare war in conjunction with France against Spain and 
Austria? It is quite possible that Charles’s plans for the Palatinate, 
and dread of French aggrandizement in the Netherlands, were among 
the reasons why that treaty was never carried out. But it is certain 
that Richelieu also was only anxious to secure England’s neutrality, 
and did not desire the assistance of a power that was disposed to settle 
Europe on the principle of universal restitutions. It was not so much 
annoyance at England’s withholding co-operation, as fear of Eng- 
land’s opposition to French schemes of conquest, and partly, perhaps, 
annoyance at Queen Henrietta’s complicity in intrigues at the French 
Court, that decided Richelieu to occupy Charles at home. A similar 
consideration determined the Swedish policy at a later date. No 
enemy was so dangerous to Sweden as Denmark, the one power which 
could assail her at home, and threaten her communications with the 
Continent. It was known that Charles steadily preferred dynastic 
considerations to public interests, and never forgot his connec- 
tion with Danish royalty, to which he had sacrificed German Pro- 
testantism in the alliance of 1625. Accordingly, when war broke out 
in 1643 between Sweden and Denmark, “ Sweden,” says Fryxell, 
referring to State archives, “fanned the flame, and urged on the 
already insurgent Scots in order to occupy England within her own 
confines.” It would be interesting to know if any trace of this diplo- 
macy can be found in Scottish correspondence of the period. 

Readers of Macaulay’s History will remember his dramatic account 
of the killing of John Brown, the Christian carrier, by Claverhouse. 
It provoked a vigorous attack from Mr. Paget, who declared that 
Wodrow’s history was a collection of “lies and groundless stories,” 
and that even Walker’s more simple account was disproved by Claver- 
house’s own despatch relating the matter to the Duke of Queensberry. 
Practically, the matter stands thus :—Wodrow says that John Brown 
was sentenced to death for suspicion of Nonconformity, that the sol- 
diers were touched by his prayers and would not fire, and that Claver- 
house accordingly shot him through the head. Walker gives much 
the same account, but represents the soldiers as firing according to 
order. Claverhouse justifies the execution, by refusal of the Abjura- 
tion oath, and the finding of bullets and treasonable papers in the 
house. Mr. Paget thinks that Claverhouse—‘ generous, brave, and 
gentle”—was as much justified in ordering John Brown’s death as 
the government of George 1v. in allowing Thistlewood’s execution, 
and that he is clearly innocent of executing his own sentence. Mr. 
Burton notices the discrepancies between Walker’s and Wodrow’s 
versions of the execution, “ each decorating it with his own impressive 
and picturesque incidents,” and apparently inclines to accept the 
shooting by Claverhouse, and sums up:—‘ We have the account of 
the affair by Claverhouse himself. It seems to be natural as a prac- 
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tical exemplification of the orders of the Council, and to be on the 
whole as bad a business as Walker and Wodrow make it.” Probably 
most impartial readers will agree with this estimate. Macaulay took 
rather the less credible of two narratives, and, curiously enough, 
the less picturesque. He did not know, at the time when he wrote, of 
Claverhouse’s letter, which was still unpublished; and possibly, had he 
known it, he would have thought that an officer describing the execu- 
tion of an unarmed peasant was as likely to put a good colour on his 
proceedings as an enthusiast was to misrepresent them. But, sub- 
stantially, the testimony on which Macaulay relied has not been 
shaken. 


16. Tuoven a monograph which deals only with an episode of 
the history of Transylvania may not be of very wide interest, yet 
the careful original researches contained in Herr Ziegelauer’s bio- 
graphy of Harteneck form a valuable contribution to history. The 
country whose peculiar relations he has illustrated presents a series 
of contrasts which it would be difficult to find elsewhere in equal 
variety and vividness. Here, side by side with Hungarians and 
Szeklers, is a German colony which immigrated in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and derives its origin from the Rhineland though it is called 
Saxon. It only numbers some 200,000 souls; but they constitute by 
far the most enlightened and opulent part of the population. These 
three nationalities, each of which had a separate constitution, were till 
1848 in exclusive possession of political rights, which were denied to 
the Wallachs, who constituted almost half the population, as well as to 
the various branches of the Slavonians, and to the Armenians, Greeks, 
and Gipsies—altogether some dozen different nationalities. The 
varieties of religion in the country are scarcely less striking than those 
of race. The Hungarians and Szeklers are partly Catholic and partly 
Calvinist or Socinian ; the Saxons are Lutheran; and the remainder 
belong to the Greek Church, half to the united and half to the non- 
united. After the battle of Mohacz the country formed for 150 years 
an independent principality under Turkish suzerainty ; but when the 
Turks had been defeated before Vienna in 1683, and the Imperial 
forces had reconquered Hungary, Transylvania was again, together 
with that country, subjected to the rule of the Habsburgs. Nominally, 
however, the princely house of Transylvania continued to govern the 
country under imperial suzerainty, till it died out in 1713. The life 
of Harteneck falls in this transitional period. His original name was 
Zabanius. He was born in 1664, and was the son of a pastor of 
Hermannstadt, the capital of the Saxons. As a youth, his desire was 
to devote himself to the ministry; and with this view he studied at 
Tubingen. But on returning home he was introduced into political 
life ; and being a man of various culture, able, resolute, and indefati- 
gable, he soon rose to offices of high trust. In 1697 he was chosen 
Count of the Saxon nation—the title of the highest functionary, and 
almost equivalent to that of governor. In this position he laboured 
zealously for the interests of his nation, as well as for the strengthen- 
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ing of the Habsburg power, in which the Saxons saw a guarantee for 
their nationality. The ecclesiastical interests of the Catholics agreed 
with this policy, while the Calvinists on the contrary wished to pre- 
serve the princely house of Transylvania. The Habsburgian sym- 
pathies of Zabanius were fully acknowledged at Vienna; and he was 
ennobled by the Emperor, under the name of Sachs von Harteneck. 
This roused the susceptibilities of the Hungarians and Szeklers who en- 
deavoured to keep the Saxons down as much as possible; and it made 
him especially odious to the nobles, who were all-powerful amongst the 
Hungarians, and kept their peasants in hard bondage, while the Saxons 
on the other hand had no serfs under them. At the head of the 
nobles stood at that time the Transylvanian Chancellor, Count Nicholas 
Bethlen, a man not less gifted than Harteneck, but on that account 
all the more his bitter antagonist, and, in fact, the main author of his 
downfall. Bethlen was a Calvinist; but he enjoyed at this time the 
confidence of the Court, though later on he was committed to prison 
for high treason, and kept there for eight years, being only pardoned 
in 1713. Between these two men there was a violent antagonism in 
the Landtag; and the conflict reached the extremest point of bitterness 
in 1702, when Harteneck proposed a reform by which the immunity 
of the nobles from taxation was to cease, and taxes were to be pro- 
portioned to income. This scheme was perfectly reasonable, and in 
accordance with ideas which have been realized a century and a half 
later ; but at that time it only served to prepare the ruin of its author. 
The party of the nobles, whose influence was in the ascendant also at 
Vienna, conspired against Harteneck, and he was suddenly arrested 
and impeached for high treason. The trial was carried on before the 
Landtag with many violations of the forms of justice, and ended in a 
sentence of death. The facts alleged against him were either inven- 
tions or distortions, for Harteneck notoriously had always laboured in 
the interests of the Imperial Government ; and the sentence was a mere 
judicial assassination. But there were other imputations against him 
which unfortunately were better founded. His private life was deeply 
stained. His wife was a dissolute woman; and he himself was ac- 
cused of a murder in which he was without doubt an accomplice. For 
his private crimes he was summoned before the magistracy of Her- 
mannstadt, and by that tribunal also sentenced to death. Appeal 
being excluded in both cases, the sentence was immediately carried 
out. Harteneck submitted with great calmness and resignation, and 
went to the scaffold singing hymns which he had composed in prison. 
As a private man he undoubtedly deserved his fate ; but his real guilt 
was not the cause of his fall; and the political conduct that actually 
ruined him constitutes rather a title to high honour and to a lasting 
remembrance amongst his countrymen. His story has thus a tragic 
character ; and in this aspect it has been the theme of both a German 
and a Hungarian novelist. 


17. Mortimer-Ternavx is advancing steadily in the great work he 
has undertaken on the most tragical epoch of the French Revolution, 
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The seventh volume of his Histoire de la Terreur, which has recently 
appeared, begins with the establishment of the Committee of Public 
Safety, after Dumouriez’s treachery, and ends with the downfall of the 
Girondists. The author has thus in reality reached only the threshold 
of his subject; for, in strictness, the period of the Revolution which is 
known as the Terror begins with the fall of the Girondists and ends 
with that of Robespierre. His narrative however goes further back. 
He is fairly entitled to include in his subject the days of September— 
days as hideous as ever disgraced the annals of a civilized nation—when 
the policy of the Commune was “ faire peur aux royalistes,” and when 
bands of murderers worked out their purpose undisturbed before 
the face of the silent Assembly and the terrified population of Paris. 
But if we go back to the 2d of September we may also go back to the 
10th of August and to the 20th of June, to the first invasion of the 
Tuileries by the mob. Malouet, looking at the history of the Revo- 
lution as a continuous development, chose to date from the taking of 
the Bastile on the 14th of July 1789. M. Mortimer-Ternaux has not 
gone so far back as this. He takes as his starting-point the first 
violation of the palace by the triumphant insurrection ; and the sub- 
ject of each of his volumes may be designated by a particular date. 
The first volume is concerned with the 20th of June 1792, or the 
insurrection at the Tuileries; the second, with the 10th of August, 
or the overthrow of royalty; the third, with the days of September, 
or the massacres in the prisons; the fourth, with the 21st of Septem- 
ber, or the opening of the Convention and the advent of the Republic ; 
the fifth, with the 21st of January 1793, or the death of the king; the 
sixth, with the consequences of that event—the European coalition 
and the insurrection of La Vendée ; and the seventh, with the 31st of 
May, or the fall of the Girondists. This volume carries us back to 
the supreme struggle, which decided the choice of the revolution 
between the opposing tendencies of liberty and despotism. Despotism 
first of all asserted itself by the transformation of the Committee of 
General Defence into the Committee of Public Safety—a measure 
supported by Barére and Marat, and carried against the Girondists. 
The Dictatorship thus, by the agency of the Convention, gained the for- 
tress from which it was to overawe and decimate the Convention itself. 

The last effort of the Gironde appears in the decree for the trial of 
Marat. But it was before the Revolutionary Tribunal that the cause 
was brought; and there Marat was at home. He was acquitted, and 
carried back in triumph to his seat in the Convention. The two 
parties in the assembly continued to debate the plan of constitution 
proposed by the Girondists; but from this time the real action passes 
into the streets. Supported by the public opinion of the provinces, 
the Girondists vainly endeavoured, by the establishment of the Com- 
mission of Twelve, to defend themselves against the plots of which 
they were the object in Paris. The result was only to precipitate 
events. A central revolutionary committee established itself at the 
Archbishop’s palace, and assumed authority over the Hotel de Ville. 
A petition, which was the programme or rather the ultimatum of the 
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insurrection, was carried to the Convention ; and the mob pressed on 
the steps of the petitioners to the Tuileries, where sat the successors 
of the ancient royalty. It was in vain that Vergniaud, in order to 
win back the waverers to the side of the Convention, endeavoured as 
it were to appropriate the movement in its name, by proposing a re- 
solution that the sections of Paris had deserved well of the country 
for their zeal in re-establishing order. Barére, in the name of the 
Committee of Public Safety, proposed another resolution, which 
adopted the main points of the petition from the Hotel de Ville— 
that the Committee of Public Safety should be charged with the duty 
of investigating the plots denounced, 7.e., of impeaching the twenty- 
two deputies, and that the Commission of Twelve should be sup- 
pressed. The next day, while the Girondists still hesitated as to 
their course, Hanriot prepared everything for the investment of the 
assembly. On the 2d of June the Convention was besieged by the 
army of the Mountain. The majority, which up to that time had de- 
sired to support the Girondists, began to lose courage. The report 
of the Committee was hastened ; and the twenty-two deputies were in- 
vited to resign their functions voluntarily. Lanjuinais protested with 
energy, but in vain. The assembly was no longer free. To its 
usher, who summoned Hanriot in the name of its president to with- 
draw the armed force, he answered: “ Disa ton . . . président que 

. . Si dans une heure elle ne me livre pas les vingt-deux, je la fais 
foudroyer ;”” and the Convention had evidence that he would keep his 
word, when, with the president at its head, it went out and presented 
itself on the Place du Carrousel. The guns were already in position ; the 
shot furnaces were ready for the bullets ; and the conversation between 
Heraut the president and General Hanriot ended with Hanriot’s order : 
“Canonniers, 4 vos piéces!”’ The humiliated assembly re-entered amid 
cries of “ Vive la Montagne! Vive Marat !’’—and it surrendered the 
victims ; twenty-two Girondists and ten members of the Commission of 
Twelve. Ribaud St. Etienne, by virtue of his double title, appeared 
twice on the list. M. Mortimer-Ternaux concludes his volume by point- 
ing out the consequences of this coup d’état of the 2d of June, which 
has been called, from the day of the outbreak of the insurrection, the 
revolution of the 31st of May. He will have greater scope for the ex- 
hibition of these consequences in his further volumes. An author who 
has collected so many interesting and unpublished documents for a 
period which is only preliminary to his subject may be expected to do 
no less for that which is the very heart of the subject itself; and it is 
from the 2d of June that the reign of Terror really begins. 


18. M. Davsan’s book on Paris in 1794 and 1795 exhibits the 
Terror at its height under Robespierre. It might be supposed from 
the title of the work that the author had used his materials to com- 
pose a picture of Paris as it then was, painting the agitation of its 
streets, the ferment of its clubs, and the famine which sprang from 
and aggravated that reign of violence. In point of fact, the picture 
has not been drawn. But all the materials for drawing it are given; and 
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perhaps the interest is not lessened by the reader’s being left to seize 
for himself the original features of the history in the accounts of police 
agents who, as their spelling shows, had no pretension to write for 
posterity. At this time hunger reigned supreme in Paris. Its 
authority compelled recognition from the men of the Terror them- 
selves. It was a force before which they were powerless; and the 
measures they adopted against it seldom had any other effect than to 
increase its strength. Under the influence of hunger women set at 
defiance even the great instrument of the new régime—the instru- 
mentum regni, the guillotine: “ Les propos que tiennent les femmes 
rassemblées ne tendent pas moins qu’a la revolte et a l’insurrection ; 
s'approcher d’elles pour leur parler ¢’était s’exposer aux outrages les 
plus sanglants. J’ai cherché & en remuer quelques unes qui disaient 
tout haut: ‘Vive l'ancien régime ! nous avions de tout en abondance.’ 
Aprés m/’avoir ri au nez, eJles m’ont dit que je n’étais qu’un aristo- 
crate” (pp. 201-202). What was the Government todo? It made 
the law of the maximum more stringent, and the want of food more 
certain. It fulminated against the monopolizers; but where were 
they? It appointed ‘ commissaires aux accaparements ”’ to find them 
out; and it was a matter of course that these men should justify their 
appointment by arresting some culprits. A citizen who had brought 
a little pig from a place six leagues distant from Paris, and had killed 
it, was found out and convicted of “‘accaparement;” and the pig 
was cut in pieces, and sold to the neighbours without his receiving a 
morsel of it. In this state of universal suspicion, those who had been 
most active in denouncing monopoly came to be themselves regarded 
as monopolists. This was the case with Hébert, the author of Pére 
Duchesne. When his ruin was resolved on, it was not merely as con- 
spiring with the foreigner, as an accomplice of Pitt or Coburg, that 
he was held up to the reprobation of the people, but as a monopolist. 
It was this imputation which gave popularity to his arrest. When he 
was taken it was said in the market, according to a police report, 
that it was “pour avoir accaparé un compagnon de St. Antoine tout 
entier, et un pot de 25 livres de beurre de Bretagne. On repandait 
aussi le bruit que Chaumette avait été arrété pour la méme raison; 
mais on n’en vouait pas moins le Pére Duchesne 4 la guillotine d’un 
consentement unanime ”’ (p. 253). 

The police reports examined by M. Dauban furnish a thousand 
curious traits of street history. They show the revolutionary move- 
ment, in a certain sense, in action; and their perfect sincerity gives 
them a special value in the eyes of the historian. The police agents 
are not indifferent to what passes before them; but they tell whatever 
they see, and repeat whatever they hear, without respect of persons, 
whether the matter concerns a minister, or a high functionary, or any 
one else. If the Minister of the Interior or the Minister of War gives 
oceasion for popular complaint, it is at once written down and reported. 
And it must be observed that it is not the complainant who is de- 
nounced: the complaint remains anonymous: it is the minister who is 
pointed gut; and the “loi des suspects” is of universal app!ication. 
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Even the commandant of the National Militia, the absurd demagogue 
Hanriot, figures in these reports as obnoxious amongst the people for 
“ses repas superflus.” He narrowly escaped being involved in the 
trial of Hébert. 

The materials collected in M. Dauban’s book for the history of the 
clubs are not of equal interest with those for the history of the street. 
But the history of the clubs is closely connected with that of the 
assemblies, with general history; and this goes beyond the limits of 
the author’s plan. It must also be said that the year 1795, which 
figures with 1794 in the title, does not in the book itself occupy the 
place that might have been expected. Nevertheless the work, as it 
stands, is one of considerable value. It draws largely from unpublished 
sources, and thus furnishes new material, and suggests new paths for 
historical research. 


19. Onz of the most conspicuous gaps in the military history of the 
revolutionary war has been filled up by the author who, under the 
initials A. L. W., has recently published Der Feldzug am Mittelrhein. 
The taking of the Prussian mountain-post on the Schinzel near Eden- 
koben by the French on the 13th of July 1794 has hitherto been 
shrouded in mystery. The place was generally believed to be im- 
pregnable. On the highest peak of the Triefenberg, where a monument 
to the old Prussian hero, General von Pfau, who fell there, still re- 
mains, it formed the key to the whole line of the allies from Spires to 
Tréves ; and its capture was followed by the speedy retreat of their 
force, numbering some 90,000 men. That the veterans of Frederick 
the Great should give way before the youthful soldiers of the Republic 
seemed so strange that men naturally looked about for an explanation, 
and, not being satisfied with the simple military facts, betook them- 
selves to all kinds of subtle conjecture. Secret political influences 
were alleged, and even treachery on the part of Prussia, just as the 
evacuation of Belgium by the Austrians about the same time was 
attributed to motives of policy instead of to mere military necessity. In 
both cases alike the view was one-sided and erroneous. The author 
of Der Feldzug am Mittelrhein has made use of documents not before 
known, and possesses a thorough knowledge of the locality; and he 
shows that the event of the 13th of July 1794 is to be explained 
by purely military causes. His account corrects a whole series of 
gross topographical blunders and contradictions, which are found in 
the Prussian Militirwochenblatt of 1825 and 1841, in the Mémoires 
of Marshal Saint-Cyr, and in Jomini’s Histoire critique et Militaire des 
guerres de la Révolution. These authorities betray an extraordinary 
ignorance of the locality ; and it is perfectly intelligible that histo- 
rians who were limited to them should have tried to find a way out 
of their chaos of blunders and contradictions by admitting the hypo- 
thesis of a sham defence, and of Prussian perfidy towards Austria. 
This is the conclusion arrived at by Vivenot in the first volume of his 
work on Albert of Saxe Teschen (p. 96). A. L. W., however, who 
not only knows the locality himself, but has supplied his readers with 
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five accurate maps of the district between Neustadt and Landau, 
points out that the Prussians had never imagined the possibility 
of being surrounded by an active, brave, and enthusiastic army, 
advancing by forced marches over mountain and valley, but 
assumed that the enemy, according to the traditional rules of war, 
would only make a direct attack on their front. From Paris, the 
eagle eye of Carnot had discerned how easily the line of the allies 
from Spires to Tréves might be broken by a simultaneous attack on 
the whole line, combined with special efforts against certain chosen 
points. Reinforcements were sent accordingly: troops that could be 
spared from the army of the Alps, and battalions levied in the in- 
terior of France, hastened to the Rhine. The blind obedience of the 
generals was guaranteed by the guillotine, which, during the council 
of war held at Landau, had been erected in the public square. The 
Prussians were fully aware of the strategic importance of the Schanzel, 
and had erected four forts on the top of the mountain, towards the 
south and west; but the garrison consisted of only 4500 men—an in- 
sufficient force to oppose to the superior numbers of the Republican 
troops who were accustomed to that kind of mountain-warfare. There 
had also been a serious omission in neglecting to fortify the northern 
slope of the Aspen Kopf, so as to protect the right flank of the 
Schinzel. To have perceived and taken advantage of the weak point 
in the Prussian position is a merit which belongs to Colonel Lufft, a 
native of Alsace, whose name was suppressed in the despatches at the 
time, and has not received the honour due to it until the publication 
of the present work. After the first attack of the French had been 
repulsed by the Prussians, he proposed, in a council of war held at 
Ramberg, to lead half of the French attacking columns, the 186th 
demi-brigade, by steep mountain paths to the right flank and rear of 
the Prussian position, in such a way as not to excite the observation 
or even the suspicion of the Prussians on the Schiinzel. The pro- 
posal was accepted by the incompetent French generals Desgranges 
and Siscé, who hoped in case of failure to throw the responsibility on 
Lufft, and in case of success to reap the honour for themselves. 
While the brigade of Desgranges was engaging the Prussians in front, 
Lufft, guided by a hunter, marched the 186th demi-brigade through 
the Schlotterthal and Klienthal, out of reach of observation from the 
Schinzel, into the rear of the Prussians. His sudden appearance, 
while they were still fighting against Desgranges’s force, threw them 
into hopeless confusion. The Prussian commander was killed; the 
forts were taken; and the routed Prussians were pursued down the 
mountain to St. Martin and Neustadt. Lufft, who with his 186th 
demi-brigade spent the night on the battle-field, was fairly entitled to 
consider the victory his own. But Desgranges and Siscé, neither of 
whom had been seen on the Schinzel, at once laid claim to the cap- 
tured riding-horses of General von Pfau, and endeavoured also to 
appropriate to themselves the official honour of the victory. In this 
endeavour they succeeded so well that no other name than theirs was 
mentioned in the despatch of the French commander-in-chief; and 
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thus Lufft, who had proposed and directed the movement, was thrown 
into the shade, till at last, more than fifty years after his death, the 
author of the present valuable monograph has brought him to light. 
The consequence of the taking of the Schinzel was the retreat of the 
allied army, and the evacuation of the left bank of the Rhine. Among 
the Prussian officers taken prisoners by Lufft, there was a certain 
Colonel von Uttenhoven, who, after the fashion of one of Moliére’s 
characters, complained indignantly that the Republicans had taken 
the place in a manner perfectly unheard of: it was not a fair proceed- 
ing, he maintained, to win the Schanzel in that way. 


20. Towarps the close of the eighteenth century, when German 
literature had obtained its most splendid representatives in Goethe and 
Schiller, a series of poets and writers were emerging, who originally 
adhered to the previous development, but afterwards seceded from it, 
and in several respects opposed it. Professor Haym’s Romantische 
Schule is an account of this movement, which during a decade attracted 
considerable attention, and provoked in Germany a wide-spread and 
important fermentation of ideas. 

Tieck, who was born in 1773 in Berlin, gave the first impulse to 
the new movement, by his stories from ancient German popular lore, 
and their fanciful adaptation to new poetical forms. He was a pro- 
lifie writer and a versatile genius, with great power of assimilating 
external and novel matter, witty and sarcastic, but without earnest- 
ness, one who merely sported with his own talent, and a dreamer. 
His poetical works, of which Blue Beard and Puss in Boots are the 
best known, are put together without form, and written with negligence. 
His friend Wackenroder, who died early, stimulated him to a deeper 
view of things. Wackenroder himself had no artistic talent, but was 
gifted with tender and deep feelings, which attached themselves with 
veneration to art, and found expression in his Herzensergiessungen 
eines kunstliebenden Klosterbruders. It is a work full of ingenious 
thoughts on the connection between art and religion, which he regarded 
as the only source of true beauty, and abounds with enthusiasm for 
medieval art, wherein he saw this connection realized. This prefer- 
ence for the middle ages soon became an essential characteristic of the 
Romantic school. Tieck ardently adopted his friend’s ideas, and wrote 
in accordance with them; but in him they were artificial, without 
inward truth. The youthful Hardenberg, known as a writer under the 
name of Novalis, was a spirit congenial with Wackenroder. After 
the untimely death of his bride he had given himself up to hopeless 
despondency, and, setting his thoughts on the supernatural world, 
longed for death. ‘‘ To die,” he says in his philosophical aphorisms, 
“is a truly philosophical act.” In this key he wrote his Hymnen an 
die nacht. Conversant with natural science, he brought nature and 
mind into mystic connection, whence arose his fragment die Lehr- 
linge von Sédis; and as nature resolved itself into mind, so did both 
nature and mind resolve themselves into poetry. This apotheosis of 
poetry is the groundwork of his Heinrich von Ofterdingen, which 
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five accurate maps of the district between Neustadt and Landau, 
points out that the Prussians had never imagined the possibility 
of being surrounded by an active, brave, and enthusiastic army, 
advancing by forced marches over mountain and valley, but 
assumed that the enemy, according to the traditional rules of war, 
would only make a direct attack on their front. From Paris, the 
eagle eye of Carnot had discerned how easily the line of the allies 
from Spires to Tréves might be broken by a simultaneous attack on 
the whole line, combined with special efforts against certain chosen 
points. Reinforcements were sent accordingly : troops that could be 
spared from the army of the Alps, and battalions levied in the in- 
terior of France, hastened to the Rhine. The blind obedience of the 
generals was guaranteed by the guillotine, which, during the council 
of war held at Landau, had been erected in the public square. The 
Prussians were fully aware of the strategic importance of the Schinzel, 
and had erected four forts on the top of the mountain, towards the 
south and west; but the garrison consisted of only 4500 men—an in- 
sufficient force to oppose to the superior numbers of the Republican 
troops who were accustomed to that kind of mountain-warfare. There 
had also been a serious omission in neglecting to fortify the northern 
slope of the Aspen Kopf, so as to protect the right flank of the 
Schinzel. To have perceived and taken advantage of the weak point 
in the Prussian position is a merit which belongs to Colonel Lufft, a 
native of Alsace, whose name was suppressed in the despatches at the 
time, and has not received the honour due to it until the publication 
of the present work. After the first attack of the French had been 
repulsed by the Prussians, he proposed, in a council of war held at 
Ramberg, to lead half of the French attacking columns, the 186th 
demi-brigade, by steep mountain paths to the right flank and rear of 
the Prussian position, in such a way as not to excite the observation 
or even the suspicion of the Prussians on the Schiinzel. The pro- 
posal was accepted by the incompetent French generals Desgranges 
and Siscé, who hoped in case of failure to throw the responsibility on 
Lufft, and in case of success to reap the honour for themselves. 
While the brigade of Desgranges was engaging the Prussians in front, 
Lufft, guided by a hunter, marched the 186th demi-brigade through 
the Schlotterthal and Klienthal, out of reach of observation from the 
Schinzel, into the rear of the Prussians. His sudden appearance, 
while they were still fighting against Desgranges’s force, threw them 
into hopeless confusion. The Prussian commander was killed; the 
forts were taken; and the routed Prussians were pursued down the 
mountain to St. Martin and Neustadt. Lufft, who with his 186th 
demi-brigade spent the night on the battle-field, was fairly entitled to 
consider the victory his own. But Desgranges and Siscé, neither of 
whom had been seen on the Schinzel, at once laid claim to the cap- 
tured riding-horses of General von Pfau, and endeavoured also to 
appropriate to themselves the official honour of the victory. In this 
endeavour they succeeded so well that no other name than theirs was 
mentioned in the despatch of the French commander-in-chief; and 
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thus Lufft, who had proposed and directed the movement, was thrown 
into the shade, till at last, more than fifty years after his death, the 
author of the present valuable monograph has brought him to light. 
The consequence of the taking of the Schinzel was the retreat of the 
allied army, and the evacuation of the left bank of the Rhine. Among 
the Prussian officers taken prisoners by Lufft, there was a certain 
Colonel von Uttenhoven, who, after the fashion of one of Moliére’s 
characters, complained indignantly that the Republicans had taken 
the place in a manner perfectly unheard of: it was not a fair proceed- 
ing, he maintained, to win the Schanzel in that way. 


20. Towarps the close of the eighteenth century, when German 
literature had obtained its most splendid representatives in Goethe and 
Schiller, a series of poets and writers were emerging, who originally 
adhered to the previous development, but afterwards seceded from it, 
and in several respects opposed it. Professor Haym’s Romantische 
Schule is an account of this movement, which during a decade attracted 
considerable attention, and provoked in Germany a wide-spread and 
important fermentation of ideas. 

Tieck, who was born in 1773 in Berlin, gave the first impulse to 
the new movement, by his stories from ancient German popular lore, 
and their fanciful adaptation to new poetical forms. He was a pro- 
lifie writer and a versatile genius, with great power of assimilating 
external and novel matter, witty and sarcastic, but without earnest- 
ness, one who merely sported with his own talent, and a dreamer. 
His poetical works, of which Blue Beard and Puss in Boots are the 
best known, are put together without form, and written with negligence. 
His friend Wackenroder, who died early, stimulated him to a deeper 
view of things. Wackenroder himself had no artistic talent, but was 
gifted with tender and deep feelings, which attached themselves with 
veneration to art, and found expression in his Herzensergiessungen 
eines kunstliebenden Klosterbruders. It is a work full of ingenious 
thoughts on the connection between art and religion, which he regarded 
as the only source of true beauty, and abounds with enthusiasm for 
medieval art, wherein he saw this connection realized. This prefer- 
ence for the middle ages soon became an essential characteristic of the 
Romantic school. Tieck ardently adopted his friend’s ideas, and wrote 
in accordance with them; but in him they were artificial, without 
inward truth. The youthful Hardenberg, known as a writer under the 
name of Novalis, was a spirit congenial with Wackenroder. After 
the untimely death of his bride he had given himself up to hopeless 
despondency, and, setting his thoughts on the supernatural world, 
longed for death. ‘‘ To die,” he says in his philosophical aphorisms, 
“is a truly philosophical act.” In this key he wrote his Hymnen an 
die nacht. Conversant with natural science, he brought nature and 
mind into mystic connection, whence arose his fragment die Lehr- 
linge von Sais; and as nature resolved itself into mind, so did both 
nature and mind resolve themselves into poetry. This apotheosis of 
poetry is the groundwork of his Heinrich von Ofterdingen, which 
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remained a fragment in consequence of his premature death at the 
age of twenty-nine. He also wrote religious hymns. A purely ideal 
figure, he was unquestionably a true poet in posse; and poetically he 
takes the first place among the Romanticists, who, for the rest, were 
rather men of letters than poets. 

That this new tendency took the character of an independent 
school was the work of the brothers William and Frederick Schlegel, 
who were born in Hanover in 1767 and 1772. They were both rich 
in knowledge and talent, of great activity, always ready to fight, and 
constantly engaged on a transformation of their ideas. Hence they 
seemed, as it were, created to advance themselves before the rest in 
the time of a revolution in ideas. With all his profound classical 
scholarship, William Schlegel was not less conversant with modern 
literature ; he was a master in the art of verse and technical poetry, 
and possessed an extraordinary talent for translation, as is shown by 
his masterly version of Shakespeare, which has in a manner national- 
ized Shakespeare in Germany. He afterwards made an excellent 
translation of Calderon, while Tieck did the same for Cervantes; and 
these translations are amongst the most meritorious achievements of 
the two men. From 1796 he livedin Jena, where, besides delivering 
his lectures, he developed an astonishing activity in literary criticism ; 
at first connecting himself with Schiller, but afterwards inclining more 
to Goethe. He was soon joined by his brother Frederick, who had 
already made a name by his philological works, and who also at first 
linked himself with Schiller, but soon deeply wounded him by his 
cavilling criticism. Schiller avenged himself in his Xenien. Schlegel 
wrote a new and biting review, and the friendship was ended. 
Schiller also broke with William Schlegel. Goethe, on the other hand, 
remained on friendly terms with both brothers, who accordingly extolled 
him as the only true poet, and either ignored Schiller, or took occa- 
sion to show how little they prized him. Frederick next went to 
Berlin, where he entered into connection with Tieck and Schleier- 
macher, and displayed a many-sided but fragmentary activity. And 
now came the revolution of ideas, whereby the Romanticists were to 
appear as a new school, whose official organ was to be the Athendium, 
founded by the two Schlegels. Frederick had begun, in his history of 
Greek poetry, as an enthusiastic admirer of the Greek antique, which 
he regarded as the sole true model; a short time afterwards he was 
still hotter in his praise of Goethe’s romance Wilhelm Meister, which he 
calls “‘ a unique book and godlike growth.” He upheld the Romance 
as the ideal form of all art, since Romance alone made it possible to 
embrace all the circumstances of life, and to set to work all the factors 
of the human mind. This was to be the precise aim of Romanticism, 
which binds all things together—art, philosophy and religion, nature 
and spirit, prose and poetry. The unifying bond was to reside in 
poetry itself; and poetry was to be simply the outpouring of the 
creative subject. A chaos was proclaimed in whichthere was nothing 
real except the omnipotence of the subjective mind. 

This was nothing more than a consequence and an exaggeration of 
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Fichte’s principle, that the ego out of itself creates the world ; for all 
the Romanticist school were deeply implicated in philosophy. And 
it was only natural that men in constant intercourse with Fichte and 
Schelling should yield to the influence of these two master-spirits. 
After Goethe, Fichte was the centre round which the thoughts of the 
Romanticists revolved. Frederick Schlegel makes a parallel between 
the Wilhelm Meister of Goethe and the Wissenschaftslehre of Fichte, 
and the French Revolution, and calls them “ the three greatest pheno- 
mena of the times.’’ To these influences there was added that of 
Schleiermacher at Berlin, who was then preaching his famous Sermons 
on religion addressed to the educated who despise it, and publishing 
his Monologen. The important and new view which they maintained 
was, that religion, which Kant and Fichte wholly sacrificed to morality, 
was something independent, through which the human mind is enabled 
to transcend the boundary-line of purely theoretic truth (which, accord- 
ing to Kant, does not reach the sphere of theology), and to gain its 
own view of the universe. The idea, however, was purely subjective, 
and dispensed with the whole positive contents of Christianity, although 
Schleiermacher professed to be a Christian theologian. Professor 
Haym has made it one of his chief objects to show the confluence and 
co-operation of these various elements in the Romantic school; and 
this is the greatest merit of his book. But he proceeds too far, espe- 
cially in the case of Schelling, whom he regards, not as an independent 
philosopher, but only as a factor of the Romantic school. This may 
probably be a result of his own training in the Hegelian school, on 
which he some time ago wrote a book, although he has since separated 
himself from it. Among Hegelians there prevails a general disregard 
for Schelling. The truth is, that Schelling materially aided the 
Romantic school, while, on the other hand, his intimacy with the 
Schlegels reacted on his own mind. In his Natur-Philosophie nature 
is made a reflex mirror of the mind :—‘ She is the invisible spirit as 
spirit is the invisible nature.” It was this idea that struck the 
Romantic school, to which birds possess a speech, and trees a voice, 
and all nature is only an enchanted region. Schelling, in his tran- 
scendental idealism, had also declared art to be the highest emanation 
of the spirit, which combines theory with practice. This put a piilo- 
sophical stamp on the art-fanaticism of the Romantic school. 

Both the Schlegels also tried their hands at independent poetry ; 
but here they made only a slight impression, and are nearly forgotten. 
Their real sphere lay in translation, criticism, the history of literature, 
and esthetics. Frederick Schlegel returned to Jena in 1802; and 
his brother went to Berlin, where he gave his celebrated lectures, 
several times repeated afterwards, with modifications, in Vienna, on 
dramatic art and literature. Side by side with extravagant paradoxes, 
these lectures exhibited great wealth of deep and subtle thoughts, 
grounded on a vast store of knowledge. They founded a new 
epoch in the history of literature and esthetics. It was the last 
important work of the Romantic school, which soon afterwards lost its 
inner cohesion by the dispersion of its chief representatives, who by 
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degrees turned in quite other directions. Novalis was dead; Schleier- 
macher had been transplanted to Pomerania; William Schlegel, in 
1804, had gone with Madame de Stael to Italy ; and Tieck had left for 
Rome. Frederick Schlegel went to Paris, where he earnestly devoted 
himself to oriental studies. Steffens, who for a time had been a 
member of their circle, had been called to Copenhagen ; and Schelling 
had gone to Bavaria. Then came the battle of Jena; and amidst the 
din of arms and the burdens which crushed Germany for so many 
years, all poetical interest for a while retired to the background. With 
this the author’s work closes. It is the result of careful studies, and 
is rich in materials; but there is too little dominant concentration ; 
and the excess of Hegelian dialectic interferes with the flow of the 
narrative. 


21. Tue second volume of Schelling’s life, as told by his correspon- 
dence, embraces the period from 1803 to 1820. He had then been 
summoned from Jena by the Bavarian Government to the newly- 
founded University of Wiirzburg, where he soon took a prominent 
part, and, as at Jena, brought round him a numerous auditory. Here 
also the philosophy of nature, which he had founded, was the main 
subject of his lectures. It was treated, however, not, as at first, from 
the physical and chemical points of view, but from the more advanced 
line of organic life, from which he passed to medicine. For this 
object he published his Jahrbiicher der Medicin, where he gave a new 
exposition of the philosophy of nature, in the form of aphorisms, often 
verging on mysticism, but still of marvellous beauty. He also pub- 
lished an essay on Philosophy and Religion, of no essential significance. 

In this position he remained till 1806, when the political changes 
drove him to Munich. For though Bavaria, after the peace of Press- 
burg, had added considerably to her territory, she had nevertheless 
given up Wiirzburg to the Archduke Ferdinand, ex-Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, who ruled the little State as an independent sovereign, and pre- 
served his independence until the Congress of Vienna, when Wiirz- 
burg was again allotted to Bavaria. The royal title, which was 
bestowed together with increased territory on the Bavarian Elector, 
excited his desire to resuscitate the decayed schools, and to encourage 
arts and sciences, so as to add a new lustre to his city of Munich. 
Artists and scholars were invited thither from all quarters ; and amongst 
them was Schelling, who at that time was the most famous of them 
all. The present University of Munich was then at Landshut, whence 
it was not transferred till 1827; but the city had an academy of 
sciences and a newly-founded academy of arts. Schelling became a 
member of the former, and secretary-general to the latter. These 
new duties brought a long interruption to his activity as a public 
teacher; his position indeed was almost that of an official, as the 
Government, in scientific and artistic matters, constantly availed itself 
of his advice and assistance. At the same time he had a liberal grant 
of leisure, and means for his own private studies. This however did 
not result in any publication of consequence: he remained absorbed 
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in his own thoughts. And while his scientific researches were daily 
gaining a still wider range, and completely changing their direction, 
his whole method of thought also underwent a thorough transmutation, 
which resulted in his later positive philosophy. 

The youthful enthusiasm and revolutionary impulse from which his 
philosophy of identity had arisen had at last reached their inevitable 
limits. He could go no further in that direction; but his teeming 
mind could not allow him to rest; and he felt the necessity of opening 
out new paths. He was also urged by the vicissitudes of the times. 
His purely speculative mind had taken no such active share in the 
politics of the day as Fichte had; but he had lived to see the French 
Revolution, the complete overthrow of the old order, and the subjugation 
of his country. It was inevitable that his whole soul should be deeply 
moved. But as a philosopher his business was to determine the real 
causes of the catastrophe, and the ultimate aim of the projected new 
order. As in all his past speculation, so also here, he embraced the 
widest possible historical horizon. A little after the battle of Jena 
he wrote to Windischmann :—“ The times ought to make every man 
a seer or a prophet. Yet I feel deeply the unhealthiness of the times, 
and go so far as to rejoice in the destruction. The stupidity from top 
to bottom, the profound commonplace of the governments which we 
see falling, surpassed our powers of imagination. Now we see with 
our own eyes. AndI cannot be sorry for them, but rather give all the 
help I can to make the old order pass away. But the time is not 
come for preaching and setting up the new order, which probably 
transcends all our ideas. I expect a full reconciliation of all Euro- 
pean peoples, and again a popular reform in the East. Unconsciously 
or consciously, the Scourge [Napoleon] is working for this, and is 
already past the limits wherein he has hitherto been held. This 
unity of relation with the East I hold to be the greatest problem 
at the solution of which the world-spirit is now working.” The 
words are memorable as showing how to the philosopher’s mind 
the gigantic events of the day were only the husks of human de- 
velopment. The real impelling force he beheld in the minds of 
the nations themselves and he expected a new epoch only from 
a moral and religious regeneration. To this end, as he expressly 
states in his letters, his whole subsequent philosophy was to be 
devoted. His former system, in which nature was the central 
point, no longer answered his purpose; he wanted a system whose 
central point should be God and his relations to man. His pro- 
blem accordingly was to set forth the relation of humanity to God, 
not, after the manner of what are called the Theistic systems, as 
merely subjective, but as a real relation. Hence he does not regard 
Christianity as a simple doctrinal system, but as a real fact. In his 
philosophy of revelation he endeavours to comprehend revelation as a 
divine deed. His position in Munich forced him into multifarious re- 
lations with art-history and archeology, with which mythology had a 
near connection; and the last results of his philosophy of nature had 
already induced him to believe that there were secrets in nature itself, 
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evidently pointing to the existence of supernatural forces. Hence he 
was led to study magic and mysticism, and to read the works of 
mystics and theosophists like Jacob Bohm. 

All this combined to produce a decisive sally of his mind in this 
new direction. The first token of it was exhibited in the publication 
of his short but very important Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Nature of Human Liberty (1809). The philosophy of identity had 
admitted neither a creation nor a God, but had only acknowledged 
the infinite evolution of the absolute. But in this book there is the 
prevailing idea that the will is the innermost kernel of all being; and 
by this means a transition is made to the belief in a personal God, 
and in a creation by a spontaneous act of the Godhead. This caused 
Schelling’s rupture with Hegel, with whom he had hitherto felt 
that he was in some sympathy. Henceforth he speaks of him re- 
proachfully or even contemptuously. In a letter to Schubert, he calls 
him “ein reines Exemplar innerlicher und dusserlicher Prosa,” a 
“‘ negative spirit,” which when it once oversteps the boundaries of pure 
negation becomes ridiculous. Besides the essay on liberty, Schel- 
ling also published two passionate and effective polemical pamphlets 
against Fichte and Jakobi; they had no direct bearing on the deve- 
lopment of his new philosophy. A few smaller dissertations also ap- 
peared, such as that on the Samothracian deities (1815), which 
may be considered the forerunner of his philosophy of mythology. 
Meanwhile he was engaged on a great work, which under the title of 
Die Weltalter was to exhibit the essence of his new doctrine; but 
this work, though repeatedly advertised and even partly printed, was 
never published. The chief reason probably was that Schelling had 
not yet satisfied himself, and did not choose to print what he con- 
sidered imperfect. Il-health and political disturbance conspired to 
paralyse his activity. The raw climate of Munich affected him very 
unfavourably, and compelled him frequently to seek recovery else- 
where. Thus in 1810 he stayed for several months at Stuttgart, 
where he lectured on philosophical subjects. In 1820, with the per- 
mission of the Bavarian Government, he went, with indefinite leave of 
absence, to Erlangen, where he intended to give university lectures. 

The present volume of his correspondence closes with this period. 
The letters which it contains are partly literary and partly domestic 
and personal. In the latter class the correspondence with Pauline 
Gotter is worthy of special note. She was a young and highly ac- 
complished woman, connected in various ways with Goethe; and 
Schelling married her after the death of his first wife. His letters to 
her give an interesting glimpse of his character. Bitter, proud, and 
reckless as he may have shown himself in his literary polemics, he 
was amiable and yielding in his family relations. The biographical 
notices which the editor, Professor Plitt, has added to the volume, are 
extremely poor; and a still greater defect is the want of explanatory 
notes on the allusions contained in the different letters. The work 
thus remains only a collection of letters, and does not supply the want 
of a real biography. 
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22. Herr Biipineer shares the desire, so common amongst young 
and unpractised historians, to rehabilitate men on whom posterity has 

assed a dubious or unfavourable judgment, or even those who have left 
behind them the reputation of a Tiberius or a Robespierre. From a 
moral point of view, Lafayette is no doubt more attractive than 
Robespierre, though as to force of character and steadfastness of 
will the comparison is not in his favour. But Herr Biidinger over- 
looks the spots on Lafayette’s personal reputation, just as he over- 
looked the revelations of Wellington’s correspondence with Lord 
Liverpool when he represented the Duke as an ideal of disinterested 
virtue, who never asked favours for himself or others. In his present 
essay he says (p. 27) that, as a politician, Wellington can only be 
compared with Washington; and in the same spirit he has allowed 
himself to be dazzled by the brilliance which surrounds the name of 
Lafayette in France and America, and, instead of the man whom 
Napoleon could reasonably call the “sport of men and things,” he has 
sketched a political hero and martyr. For the historical Lafayette he 
has substituted the ideal sung by Béranger and Heine. Nor has he 
been successful in the mode of setting forth this conception. His ex- 
position is confused, and runs on without chronological order or connec- 
tion. He starts from the end, from Lafayette’s death, and his latest 
public actions during the July revolution, and moves backwards, like 
a crab, to the scenes in the Chamber of 1815 and the events of 1791 
and 1781. He does not make use of any new materials, and has only 
partially availed himself of what is already published. He lays stress 
on the part taken by Lafayette at the fall of Napoleon, as though it 
required the highest courage to stand up against a power which no 
longer inspired awe. He might have learned from M. Vieil Castel’s 
Histoire de la Restawration, or even from the less trustworthy me- 
moirs of Fouché, or Vaulabelle’s Histoire des deux Restaurations, that, 
whatever may be the merit of Lafayette’s opposition to the fallen 
Emperor, it was simply due to the fact that he was a puppet in the 
hands of Fouché. It was by Fouché that Lafayette was induced to 
undertake the infelicitous mission to Hagenau, where he did not even 
gain admittance to the presence of the allied sovereigns, and had to 
submit to Lord Charles Stewart’s rudeness. To a deputy who 
was anxious about the dynastic future of France, Lafayette had 
exclaimed, “ Never fear; only let us get rid of Napoleon, and every- 
thing will come right of itself.” After his return from Hagenau he 
had to see the Chambers, whose illusions he had fostered, closed, on 
Fouché’s order, by a Prussian officer, and to learn by experience how 
dangerous it is to overturn the Government at home, however bad or 
despotic it may be, at a time when an enemy is on the national soil. 
Of all this Herr Biidinger’s book says little or nothing. It is equally 
defective as to the part played by Lafayette in the Revolution of 1789, 
and his relations with Mirabeau, who is known to have had no high 
opinion of him, and with the Royal Family; and above all, it fails to 
explain why power and popularity so suddenly forsook the commandant 
of the National Guard. On the other hand, Herr Budinger recognizes 
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the fact that his hero’s participation in the American War of Independ- 
ence—the greatest fact of his life—was due not so much to a real love 
of freedom as to the cravings of youthful ambition and hatred of Eng- 
land. Nor did Lafayette’s cosmopolitic day-dreams prevent his regard- 
ing the spoliation of Germany and the annexation of the left bank of 
the Rhine as a matter of course. Utterly without strength of char- 
acter, and trying to serve and please all parties and persons, his con- 
duct in the presence of concrete facts invariably belied his sounding 
phrases on the rights of man and American freedom. His gaoler 
Thugut was the greater man of the two. Herr Biidinger concludes by 
saying that Lafayette carried back with him from North America to 
France the Germanic ideas of self-government and individual equality 
of rights. The subsequent history of France is the best comment on 
such a theory. 


23. Tue chief military interest of General Cavalié Mercer’s Jowr- 
nal of the Waterloo Campaign turns upon a happy act of disobedience 
to orders. His troop—he was then only a second captain in the 
Royal Artillery—was sent in the afternoon of the 18th of June to 
take ground immediately in front of an enormous mass of French 
cavalry; and the Duke of Wellington’s positive command was that, 
in the event of their charging home, Captain Mercer was not to “ ex- 
pose his men, but to retire with them into the adjacent squares of 
infantry.” The guns were scarcely brought into position when the 
French cavalry were seen advancing at a brisk trot, their leading 
squadrons being already not more than a hundred yards distant. 
Captain Mercer opened fire; but the cavalry still came on. The 
infantry behind him—Brunswickers—had been greatly cut up; and 
he felt sure that nothing but the sense that they had British artillery 
in front of them kept them from falling into utter disorder. He “ re- 
solved to say nothing about the Duke’s order, and to go on firing.” 
Three times the cavalry charged; but each time they were driven 
back with immense loss. Captain Mercer’s disobedience saved the 
Brunswickers, and prevented what might have been a very damaging 
attack on an exhausted line of British infantry in the rear. To this 
fact he probably owed his escape from a reprimand, if not from some- 
thing worse; but it is not unlikely that the “malice” which, as he 
says afterwards with some surprise, the Duke of Wellington seemed 
to bear him, had its origin in this incident. ‘The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s ideas of discipline,” he observes, “are rigid, his mode of ad- 
ministering it summary; but he is frequently led into acts of the 
grossest injustice.” The Duke’s determination not to allow his troops 
to oppress or pillage the French during their occupation of the country 
seems at times to have led him into something like indiscriminate 
harshness towards his own officers. As the Prussians were under no 
restrictions of this kind, it was the interest of those who suffered by 
their acts of plunder to lay the blame at the door of British soldiers, 
if circumstances made this at all practicable; and General Mercer’s 
narrative certainly goes to show that Wellington was not always sufli- 
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ciently careful to ascertain that the charge was well founded before 
ordering compensation to be awarded. His endeavour was to bring the 
people to regard the allied armies in the light of friends and deliverers. 
The Prussians were quite willing to be regarded as enemies, and did 
their best to make good their claim to that character. In the course 
of his march to Paris, General Mercer came continually upon villages 
and country-houses which they had sacked in pure wantonness. They 
burned the trees by making fires round them of doors, windows, and 
furniture of every kind, turned mirrors into targets, and strewed the 
roads in all directions with the charred fragments of beds, curtains, and 
carpets. In one place they were found searching the gardens and 
shrubberies for plunder. ‘ Armed with watering-pots, they proceeded 
regularly over the ground, watering as they went, and whenever the 
moisture was quickly absorbed dug.” If the Duke’s anger did not 
always fall on the right head, the fear of it at least saved the English 
army from being disgraced in a similar way. 

The interest of the book lies more in the glimpse it gives of the 
writer’s own mind than in its contributions to the history of the cam- 
paign. In the midst of battle and preparation for battle, General 
Mercer seems to have been singularly open to the pleasure derivable 
from the scenery and architecture of the country through which he 
passed. The admiration to which he again and again gives expres- 
sion, as he marches by easy stages from Ostend to Brussels, will 
seem strange to those who have been accustomed to regard Western 
Belgium as one of the dullest of European countries. This admiration 
is in part explained by the fact that in 1815 Englishmen had not 
yet been trained to that enthusiasm for grander scenery which has 
since led them unduly to depreciate comparatively flat countries. 
“ Every one,” says General Mercer, “ does not understand the beauty 
of a landscape the principal feature of which is a dead level. Yet 
these like others have their beauties, which consist principally in the 
effect under which they are seen, and the delicious tones of the aérial 
perspective gradually melting into the purply tints of the extreme 
distance. . . . Whether from the richness of the soil or some pecu- 
liar quality of the atmosphere I know not, but I always fancied the 
colouring here [in Flanders] much more vivid than in England.” 
Another noticeable feature in General Mercer’s journal is the impres- 
sion made on him by the splendours of Catholic ceremonial—an 
impression which, though he resists as being unworthy of a man of 
sense, he is too candid not to admit. 


24. Tue Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury, his Family, and 
Friends make up a volume of some interest, but on the whole of little 
value. The general impression left is of mediocrity in the writers— 
a mediocrity which is cultivated and amiable, but none the less unpro- 
fitable for continued study. Anexception may be made for the letters 
of General Bowles, which are those of a clever man, who can write as 
a soldier, simply and vividly; but they cover ground which is already 
familiar in histories of the Peninsular war and Waterloo campaign, 
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and cannot be said to add much to our knowledge. The letters of the 
first Lord Malmesbury are comparatively few, and had better not have 
been printed. As a resident at the courts of Madrid, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, and the Hague, between 1768 and 1794, he had opportunities 
such as few men, even diplomatists, have enjoyed for studying the 
society of the foremost men of his times. But he writes as if his corre- 
spondence had been revised by the official censor of the court to which 
he was accredited. In reality, as Lord Malmesbury explains, the 
English “ Foreign Office had a department through which all letters 
brought by official messengers passed an ordeal. Our public servants 
could write freely to one another at their respective missions by their 
couriers, but were very shy of the Cabinet Noir at home, and corre- 
sponded in England chiefly through chance travellers.” Unfortunately, 
the unguarded effusions of Sir James Harris do not seem to have been 
preserved ; and the boldest remark we have noticed in his corre- 
spondence is a criticism on the society of Berlin, that ‘ the men are 
entirely military, uninformed on every other subject, and totally 
absorbed in that one.” His grandson pronounces in a note that 
“they are much the same now.” 

A book which is largely made up of colourless letters by able or 
highly placed men, and home gossip from the women and country 
cousins of their family, does not, of course, offer much material for 
history. Some of the early letters relate to the Jacobite rising of 
1745; and, though the writers were too far from the scene of action to 
give any intelligence at first-hand, they no doubt reflect the feelings 
of the loyal and Protestant gentry in the southern counties. But as 
the Harris family rise in importance, and become connected with 
Ministries, its members manifestly cease to have any opinions of their 
own. They regard the American war of Independence as unnatural 
and wanton, and believe, to a very late period, that the rebels will 
certainly be reduced to submission. Any attempts at internal reform 
they of course repudiate. ‘ Sir C. Jennings,” says Mr. Harris 
(vol. i. pp. 459, 460), in 1780, “has brought in a bill which in less 
mad times would have been contemned, namely, a bill to exclude 
all revenue officers, of any denomination or rank, from voting at elec- 
tions. He had the hardiness to assert in the House, when this bill 
was first proposed, every voter of mine was a revenue officer: out of 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight, Mr. Hooper included, I have but four. 
This bill is now pending, and I hope, in common justice, will be 
thrown out either by Lords or Commons.” Captain (afterwards 
General) Bowles writes in the same vein, but more strongly, a few 
years later, in 1816 (vol. ii. p. 467): “Iam by no means inclined 
to croak, but I cannot help shuddering at what a few years’ peace may 
do in England. The rapid growth of Methodism, the encouragement 
of which is now interwoven with the Opposition system, by making 
the lower classes conceive themselves, in point of religion at least, 
superior to the upper, must have a decidedly bad political effect, and 
taxation and Parliamentary reform are such never-failing weapons in 
the hands of those who stick at nothing to gain their object, that I 
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cannot but rejoice that we have here [7.e. in Cambrai] a force which 
may, though God forbid it should, be first wanted in its own country.” 
Books like Lord Colchester’s Diary and Raikes’s Journal have pretty 
well familiarized men with this style of opinion and prophecy; and 
the world has made up its mind as to the intellectual calibre of those 
who indulged in it. But of course many of the letters are filled with 
lighter and more interesting matter. Some from Lord Palmerston, 
though not very important, give a very pleasant impression of his 
character as a young man. 

A word must be said as to the editing, which has been rather care- 
less. There are frequent clerical errors, as when Fox makes a motion 
against “‘ the minority” instead of ‘“ the ministry” (vol. i. p. 404), 
and when the French roads are described as ruinous because the people 
will not ‘‘ dig in the huts [ruts] made by the armies.” Two gross 
mistakes in dates have been exposed by the press, and are now cor- 
rected in errata. In one, Nelson was taken to Vienna a year after 
his death at Trafalgar; in the other, Canning, who died in 1827, was 
represented as offering the editor an attachéship in 1828. But the 
later error is reproduced in a passage (vol. ii. p. 241) which makes 
Lord Liverpool retain office “ until 1828, when a paralytic seizure 
closed his career.” It need scarcely be said that Lord Liverpool's 
paralytic seizure was in February 1827, though his death did not 
take place till December in the next year. Perhaps it is only a 
peculiar view of international relations that leads Lord Malmesbury to 
describe England as “ saving the Danish fleet by force from the grip 
of Napoleon” in 1807 (vol. ii. p. 25). Danes are apt to view the 
matter differently. 


25. Tux title of Professor Mendelssohn’s History of Greece from 
the taking of Constantinople seems to promise a systematic investigation 
of the affairs of Greece since 1453, including that obscure and con- 
fused period which preceded the national insurrection of the present 
century, an account of the conflicts hetween the Turks on one side 
and the Venetians, Austrians, and Russians on the other, the battles 
at Tschesmé, and the sieges of Corfu, Candia, and Athens. Of all 
this, however, the work either says nothing or only speaks in- 
cidentally. The author begins with a general description of the con- 
dition of the Rajah under Turkish sway in his first book; and in his 
second he passes on to the movements which prepared the way for the 
revolution of 1820. The work therefore is essentially a history of the 
Greek revolution, or of Greece in the nineteenth century. The author’s 
views are strongly philhellenic. He does not however disguise the 
vices or defects of the modern Greeks; but he partly ascribes them 
to the dominion of the Turks, and partly regards them as charac- 
teristics inherited from the ancient Greeks, whose reputation he pro- 
portionately diminishes. ‘Contentious and avaricious,” he says, 
“restless, variable, envious, and unscrupulous, the present population 
is like the old Demos, as it constituted the laughing-stock of Comedy 
and the despair of all earnest patriots. To realize the true type of 
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the Greek nation we must think of Ulysses, not of Achilles. If that 
versatile wanderer were to come back now to the Athenians of Molus 
Street he would in all likelihood find himself quite at home, and 
recognise his genuine representatives in that calculating and cunning 
generation. They too love themselves above everything ; they too love 
the property of others. Their idols are power and gold. They 
reject no means for their own advancement. To the proud Barbarians 
of the north they leave it to do good for the good’s own sake ; and if 
they themselves learn and work it is for the sake of drachmas and 
darics. That Ulysses who, on his return to Ithaca, first of all counts 
the gifts of the Pheeacians to see that nothing is missing, and before 
he kills his wife’s suitors advises them to give her rich presents, 
who lies to friend and foe, to his son and his wife, and is ready to lie 
even to God himself, exhibits the same characteristics that distin- 
guish the modern Greek. We remember them too little when we 
think of antiquity. We see for ever the olive-groves of the Academy, 
and forget the Agora and the Pirzeus.” 

Of modern Greek literature Professor Mendelssohn shows a wide 
and accurate knowledge. He convicts the Greek historian Tricoupi 
of a series of errors, including statements which are impossible on 
geographical and military grounds, and are disproved by the evidence 
of eye-witnesses such as the adjutants and sons of Kolokotronis. He 
considers the Greek insurrection to have begun, not, according to the 
view hitherto received, on the 4th of April 1821 at Patras, but in 
December 1820, with the rising of the Suliots; and thus he brings it 
into connection with the revolt of Ali Pasha of Joannina. The diplo- 
matic negotiations which led to the intervention of the protecting 
powers and to the “untoward event” of Navarino had been already 
elucidated by Gervinus and Prokesch Osten; but Professor Mendels- 
sohn has been enabled, by consulting the Vienna archives, to furnish 
some new matter with regard to the relations between Russia and 
Austria. He shows that Metternich and Gentz in 1825 already re- 
garded the independence of Greece as a trump-card to play against the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg, that the Prussian cabinet was entirely con- 
trolied by Vienna, that Austrian policy also long prevailed at the 
Tuileries, and that Downing Street was more accessible to the influ- 
ence of Esterhazy than has hitherto been supposed. It was Canning’s 
intelligence and courage that tore asunder the web of Metternich’s cun- 
ning. Without at all underrating the value of these new documents, 
of which the author has published a portion, in an abridged form, in 
his appendix, it may be expected that others of a more striking im- 
portance will appear with the second volume of the work. The pre- 
sent volume extends to the year 1828; and trustworthy diplomatic 
documents are as scarce for the period from that date to 1862, as 
they are abundant between 1821 and 1828. In relation to the later 
period the author announces his intention of using the Russian works 
of Paleolog and Civinis, which will furnish interesting details of the 
conduct of Russian agents in the East—Ricord, Rukmann, Catacazy, 
and others. Among the notes and despatches now given in the ap- 
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pendix is the Prussian circular to the small German courts, of Sep- 
tember 1821 (p. 510 ff.), in which the kings of Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg are severely lectured for their philhellenic proclivities, and 
are told that they will not be permitted, under cover of “ religious 
and humane sentiments,” to establish a focus of revolution in Ger- 
many. 


26. From the turmoil of battles and political revolutions the mind 
turns with relief to contemplate the picture of a scientific inquirer, 
whose life was passed quietly and peacefully, but who served the real 
progress of mankind better than many great statesmen and generals. 
Such an inquirer, having few equals, was the geographer Carl Ritter, 
who was born at Quedlinburg in the year 1779, and died at Berlin 
in 1859. Of his biography by Herr Kramer the second and con- 
cluding volume has just been published. This volume begins with the 
year 1820, when Ritter was called to Berlin, an event which coincides 
with the commencement of that wider activity and fame for which his 
earlier life was only a preparation. Berlin was at that time a centre 
of intellectual energy, represented by a host of illustrious names which 
she has not been able to parallel either before or since, and in com- 
parison with which her present intellectual life appears pale and feeble. 
Rest was needed after the great efforts and sufferings of a long period 
of war; and, satisfied with an enlightened and well-intentioned 
government, under a king who had grown popular in the school of 
misfortune, society took little interest in the politics of the moment. 
All the more ardent, however, was its interest in art, literature, and 
science. The war of liberation having stirred men’s minds, the effect 
was still deeply felt; but the impulse now took a peaceful direction 
towards that ideal world where all aspirations were peinted to the 
highest object. It was in this temper that Ritter approached geo- 
graphy. He found it a collection of dry incoherent facts, and raised 
it to the dignity of a real science, a science which is not occu- 
pied merely with the physical structure of the globe, but whose chief 
care it is to investigate the connections of these material elements with 
human life. The trade and industry of nations, their political institu- 
tions, their customs, their arts and religions,—all these were included 
in his immense erudition; and he connected them closely with the 
physical basis of human development. Having from an early age 
been accustomed to the work of teaching, he possessed an extra- 
ordinary talent for it, and exercised an animating and inspiring influ- 
ence over his hearers. This personal influence stimulated his pupils, 
many of whom afterwards became eminent geographers; and it may 
be said to have done as much as his printed books for the progress of 
science. In Berlin he taught at the University, but more at the 
Allgemeine Kriegsschule. This latter institution is a sort of military 
University, where young and energetic officers are ordered for three 
years, to complete their scientific education. Here the teaching of 
geography—a knowledge of which is of great practical use to officers 
—found a congenial soil ; and, as Ritter connected geography with the 
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whole life of nations, his lectures naturally awakened a desire for many 
other studies besides. The scientific spirit which has since penetrated 
the whole body of Prussian officers, and of which the fruits have been 
seen on the battlefields in Bohemia and France, is to a great extent 
Ritter’s work. The present Prussian War Minister, General von Roon, 
himself a writer on geography, was one of his pupils, as were also several 
of the Prussian Princes, Ritter also gave lectures at the Court, where 
he was held in great esteem by the then Crown-Prince, afterwards 
Frederick William rv. It is only his iron industry, and the bodily 
activity which he retained to his old age, that explain how, in spite of 
all this teaching and much other business, he was able to produce, 
besides several smaller publications, his colossal Allgemeine Erdkunde, 
in nineteen large volumes. His object in this work was to describe 
the whole earth, so that Europe would be the middle point; but he 
did not live to advance as far as Europe, so enormously did his matter 
accumulate during the progress of the work. The first volume con- 
tains Africa; the following eighteen volumes are taken up with Asia; 
and the account of this part of the world even wants Caucasia to com- 
plete it. The work accordingly remains a torso. Probably no one 
will ever complete it; but even in its actual state it is of extreme value. 

The author of the present biography was related to Ritter, and lived 
for a long time in his house. He has made it his chief aim to exhibit 
the personal character and development of the man, which were inti- 
mately connected with his scientific method. The groundwork of all 
Ritter’s researches was a sincere and kindly observation of nature and 
of human life; and this again may be further traced to the depth of 
his religious belief. ‘The earth,” he says, ‘‘ is the temporary dwell- 
ing-place of the immortal spirit; and all science, whatever limits or 
object may be assigned to it, can only be a hymn of praise from the 
creature to the Creator. The contemplation of God is to me the only 
absolute science.” This is the same sentiment which presided over 
the discoveries of Columbus, Kepler, and Newton. In Ritter’s many 
scientific journeys he always carried a Bible with him; and the reli- 
gious tone of his mind stands out clearly in the confidential letters he 
wrote to his wife and brother during his travels, some of which are 
printed in the present work. There was singular appropriateness in 
the text on which his funeral sermon was preached : “‘ Blessed are the 
meek; for they shall inherit the earth.” Ritter’s inheritance in it 
was certainly greater than any conqueror’s. A monument has been 
raised to him in his native town, by the side of Klopstock, who like- 
wise was born in Quedlinburg. 


27. M. Fotsset was two years older than Lacordaire, and knew him 
well from his seventeenth year to his death. He made a study of his 
works and letters; and he has now probably in his Vie de R. P. 
Lacordaire done all that can be done to exhibit the character of the 
man. Whether he has justly estimated him in relation to his times, 
and given as true a judgment on those times as he has given on the 
man, is more than doubtful. ‘“‘ Scribantur hec in generatione altera”’ 
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is his motto; and he seems to translate it “ for another generation.” 
The more obvious sense is, “another generation must come before 
these things can be satisfactorily written.” But then in another 
generation Lacordaire will only be visible through a distant perspec- 
tive, and will not be so especially the man of his day as to occupy 
men’s minds to the extent of two large volumes. A work of such size 
must be written now if at all. M. Foisset has many of the qualities 
necessary for writing such a history as he has undertaken. He is quite 
aware of the strength of the party which demands of the historian, not 
truth, but what it fancies ought to be truth; but he says, “history is 
history, and is nothing if not true.’ He acts upon his principle to this 
extent, that he relates faithfully all details, however painful to his feel- 
ings, however glad he would be if they were not true. His weakness as a 
historian consists in the determined a priori view which he takes, and 
of the general explanation which this view gives him of European his- 
tory since 1789. Thus the whole work becomes a kind of apology for 
the special view taken by the French liberal Catholics of about 1850 
of the action of the Roman Court in matters of religion during the 
final decay of its temporal power, when questions of politics were trans- 
lated into questions of religion, and assent was challenged to a creed 
which was only a party-manifesto disguised under ecclesiastical 
language. He goes through all this with painful and unnecessary 
minuteness, and shows that his legal education and long experience of 
the processes of law has had the usual effect of marring his powers of 
following all the subtle changes which accompany the growth of a 
philosophical school. 

Lacordaire himself had the legal training, but he lacked the long 
practice which is necessary to hammer the legal mind into its typical 
immobility. For him the law was but a single phase of a multifarious 
and singularly varied education. First with a mother in the country, 
with all a child’s faith, then at school in Dijon, with all the scepticism 
of a young Frenchman of 1812, then at the school of law and the 
debating society, then at Paris, as the unemployed advocate in his 
solitary chambers, then in the seminary, with all his difficulties about 
reconciling his liberalism with the old-fashioned views of the clergy 
around him, and his idea of cutting the knot by joining the Jesuits— 
thus began an education which only ended with his life. After his 
ordination he refused a place at Rome, and wished to emigrate to the 
United States, from inability to sympathize with the clergy of the 
restoration. Then followed his slow attraction to Lamennais, and the 
whole history of the rise and fall of that remarkable friendship, 
which ended in his public submission to the encyclicals of 1832 
and 1834. During this time he attained fame in conjunction with 
Montalembert by his assertion of the freedom of religious education 
against the prescriptive privileges of the University of France. 
Then came a period of solitary study, resulting in his first appearance 
as a great preacher at the Collége Stanislas, and afterwards on the 
wider stage of Nétre Dame. Then came his rupture with Archbishop 
de Quelen, who represented the “ancient Church of France with its 
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maxims and its methods.” Against this estimable Gallican’s wishes 
Lacordaire wrote and published his Letter on the Holy See, in which 
he (and Montalembert) formulated the views of the new school. This 
was in 1836. Then came his preaching at Metz, and his resolution 
to become a Dominican. A period of retirement in Italy followed, 
before he returned to the pulpit of Nétre Dame in 1843 and 1844. 
From this time he was chiefly busied in laying the foundations of the 
Dominican order in France. In 1848 he made his first and last en- 
trance into political life, The coup d’état of 1851 put a final close 
to his public courses of conferences in Paris. He now devoted himself 
entirely to organizing his order for a means of education. From this 
time his life bears a more private stamp : his influence flowed from him 
not directly upon the public, but through his friends. His biography 
is a record rather of opinions than of acts. In January 1861 he be- 
came a member of the French Academy; and on the 20th of November 
in the same year he died. Such are the meagre outlines of the life 
which M. Foisset fills up with the fullest details, and to which he ap- 
pends a final chapter of “‘ general appreciation,” carefully put together, 
and worthy of thoughtful study. 


28. Tue authorship of the new History of Austria from the year 
1848 has been avowed with the publication of the second volume. 
The author is Baron Helfert, a German Austrian, formerly in the 
army, and now Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry of the 
Interior. His present position has enabled him to use a series of 
important sources which are not generally accessible, and to reproduce 
the tradition preserved in Government circles with regard to the events 
of 1848. This often leads him to represent things in a light which is 
too conservative and too favourable to the Government; but neverthe- 
less his work, written with great intelligence and full knowledge of 
the facts, far surpasses in merit all that have preceded it on the sub- 
ject, particularly Springer’s Austrian History. Nor can similar works 
on former periods of Austrian history, such as those of Lorentz, 
Gindely, and Hurter, compete with it either in the method or com- 
pleteness of its exposition. The present volume is chiefly occupied 
by an account of the dangers with which Austria was menaced by the 
nationalist agitation of 1848. There is an old satirical sketch of the 
troubled time of King Lewis of Hungary and Bohemia, which repre- 
sents the Bohemian State coach with horses fastened to it both before 
and behind, and urged in opposite directions by their respective 
drivers; inside the carriage are people pulling one another’s hair, 
fighting, and drawing their swords, and others weeping and wailing. 
In like manner, the condition of Austria in 1848, as the present author 
observes, may be imaged by that of a man whose arms and legs are 
dragged in four different directions at the same time. The Polish 
agitation on the north, the Italian on the south, that of the Magyars 
on the east, and that of the Frankfurt party on the west, were all 
alike occupied in the dissolution and destruction of Austria. 

The danger of the Polish movement, as Baron Helfert well remarks, 
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lay not so much in the unconcealed longing of the Poles for a 
re-establishment of their ancient kingdom, as in their endeavour to 
oppress the Ruthenians, a nationality which remained faithful to the 
collective State and the Austrian monarchy. The Poles contended 
for an exclusive dominion in Galicia, and denied the right of the 
Ruthenians to be recognised at all. A Ruthenian nationality was to 
them nothing but the child of certain reactionary necessities of the 
Austrian Government. They accused the cabinet of Vienna and 
Count Stadion of having called the Ruthenians into existence, of hav- 
ing “invented” them. The puerility of such fancies is evident; there 
was no need to invent a nationality which numbered two millions in 
Galicia and twelve millions in Russia. But the Poles were not pre- 
pared to mete out equal measure to themselves and others; and, while 
they were always ready with bitter complaints of the wrongs inflicted 
on Poland by the northern powers, they thought it perfectly becom- 
ing that the sons of Polish nobles should turn their dogs into the lec- 
ture-rooms of the Ruthenians, “‘ whose language was only fit for dogs 
to learn” (p. 188). 

While the territorial integrity of Austria was threatened on one 
side by the Poles, it had to encounter on the other the dangers con- 
nected with the Italian movement; and the negligence and apathy 
of the Government, which permitted the German elements of Southern 
Tyrol to die out, played directly into the hands of the Italianissimi. 
The hankering of the Italians, however, after Southern Tyrol has a 
show of legitimacy compared with their claims to Goritz, Istria, and 
Dalmatia, where they are a mere handful in the presence of a com- 
pact Slavonic population ; and the climax of absurdity was reached 
when they, xar’ é£0xnv the enemies of Austria, took upon themselves 
to denounce the popular manifestations of the Slavonians to the 
Vienna Government as “ revolutionary movements.” 

The third and most formidable danger came from Hungary. The 
mad haste of Joseph 11., the recklessness with which he applied 
his theories to the entire monarchy, counteracted the quiet but 
effectual efforts which Maria Theresa had made to incorporate Hun- 
gary into the political unity of the State. Before his death he was 
compelled to loosen the bonds which united the kingdom with Austria, 
and to give new life to the dualism, which had before been gradually 
expiring. The Magyars followed up their success with energy. They 
endeavoured to establish the supremacy of the Magyar language 
throughout the dominions of the Hungarian crown. The laws 
they carried through the Reichstag down to 1848 recall the foolish 
decree of Philip u1., by which the Moors were to learn Spanish within 
three years, and thenceforth to discontinue their own language. 
Baron Helfert describes how, step by step, the opposition to this ex- 
clusive Magyarism arose on the part of Slovaks, Roumanians, Serbs, 
and Croats. Unlike Herr Horvath, he does justice to the subject 
nationalities; and he shows that the opposition to Magyarism which 
sprang up within the dominions of the crown of St. Stephen was not a 
mere result of Austrian and Russian intrigues, but a spontaneous 
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maxims and its methods.” Against this estimable Gallican’s wishes 
Lacordaire wrote and published his Letter on the Holy See, in which 
he (and Montalembert) formulated the views of the new school. This 
was in 1836. Then came his preaching at Metz, and his resolution 
to become a Dominican. A period of retirement in Italy followed, 
before he returned to the pulpit of Nétre Dame in 1843 and 1844. 
From this time he was chiefly busied in laying the foundations of the 
Dominican order in France. In 1848 he made his first and last en- 
trance into political life, The coup d’état of 1851 put a final close 
to his public courses of conferences in Paris. He now devoted himself 
entirely to organizing his order for a means of education. From this 
time his life bears a more private stamp: his influence flowed from him 
not directly upon the public, but through his friends. His biography 
is a record rather of opinions than of acts. In January 1861 he be- 
came a member of the French Academy; and on the 20th of November 
in the same year he died. Such are the meagre outlines of the life 
which M. Foisset fills up with the fullest details, and to which he ap- 
pends a final chapter of ‘“ general appreciation,” carefully put together, 
and worthy of thoughtful study. 


28. Tux authorship of the new History of Austria from the year 
1848 has been avowed with the publication of the second volume. 
The author is Baron Helfert, a German Austrian, formerly in the 
army, and now Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry of the 
Interior. His present position has enabled him to use a series of 
important sources which are not generally accessible, and to reproduce 
the tradition preserved in Government circles with regard to the events 
of 1848. This often leads him to represent things in a light which is 
too conservative and too favourable to the Government; but neverthe- 
less his work, written with great intelligence and full knowledge of 
the facts, far surpasses in merit all that have preceded it on the sub- 
ject, particularly Springer’s Austrian History. Nor can similar works 
on former periods of Austrian history, such as those of Lorentz, 
Gindely, and Hurter, compete with it either in the method or com- 
pleteness of its exposition. The present volume is chiefly occupied 
by an account of the dangers with which Austria was menaced by the 
nationalist agitation of 1848. There is an old satirical sketch of the 
troubled time of King Lewis of Hungary and Bohemia, which repre- 
sents the Bohemian State coach with horses fastened to it both before 
and behind, and urged in opposite directions by their respective 
drivers; inside the carriage are people pulling one another’s hair, 
fighting, and drawing their swords, and others weeping and wailing. 
In like manner, the condition of Austria in 1848, as the present author 
observes, may be imaged by that of a man whose arms and legs are 
dragged in four different directions at the same time. The Polish 
agitation on the north, the Italian on the south, that of the Magyars 
on the east, and that of the Frankfurt party on the west, were all 
alike occupied in the dissolution and destruction of Austria. 

The danger of the Polish movement, as Baron Helfert well remarks, 
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lay not so much in the unconcealed longing of the Poles for a 
re-establishment of their ancient kingdom, as in their endeavour to 
oppress the Ruthenians, a nationality which remained faithful to the 
collective State and the Austrian monarchy. The Poles contended 
for an exclusive dominion in Galicia, and denied the right of the 
Ruthenians to be recognised at all. A Ruthenian nationality was to 
them nothing but the child of certain reactionary necessities of the 
Austrian Government. They accused the cabinet of Vienna and 
Count Stadion of having called the Ruthenians into existence, of hav- 
ing “invented” them. The puerility of such fancies is evident ; there 
was no need to invent a nationality which numbered two millions in 
Galicia and twelve millions in Russia. But the Poles were not pre- 
pared to mete out equal measure to themselves and others; and, while 
they were always ready with bitter complaints of the wrongs inflicted 
on Poland by the northern powers, they thought it perfectly becom- 
ing that the sons of Polish nobles should turn their dogs into the lec- 
ture-rooms of the Ruthenians, “‘ whose language was only fit for dogs 
to learn” (p. 188). 

While the territorial integrity of Austria was threatened on one 

side by the Poles, it had to encounter on the other the dangers con- 
nected with the Italian movement; and the negligence and apathy 
of the Government, which permitted the German elements of Southern 
Tyrol to die out, played directly into the hands of the Italianissimi. 
The hankering of the Italians, however, after Southern Tyrol has a 
show of legitimacy compared with their claims to Goritz, Istria, and 
Dalmatia, where they are a mere handful in the presence of a com- 
pact Slavonic population ; and the climax of absurdity was reached 
when they, xar’ é£0xnv the enemies of Austria, took upon themselves 
to denounce the popular manifestations of the Slavonians to the 
Vienna Government as “ revolutionary movements.” 

The third and most formidable danger came from Hungary. The 
mad haste of Joseph 11., the recklessness with which he applied 
his theories to the entire monarchy, counteracted the quiet but 
effectual efforts which Maria Theresa had made to incorporate Hun- 
gary into the political unity of the State. Before his death he was 
compelled to loosen the bonds which united the kingdom with Austria, 
and to give new life to the dualism, which had before been gradually 
expiring. The Magyars followed up their success with energy. They 
endeavoured to establish the supremacy of the Magyar language 
throughout the dominions of the Hungarian crown. The laws 
they carried through the Reichstag down to 1848 recall the foolish 
decree of Philip 11., by which the Moors were to learn Spanish within 
three years, and thenceforth to discontinue their own language. 
Baron Helfert describes how, step by step, the opposition to this ex- 
clusive Magyarism arose on the part of Slovaks, Roumanians, Serbs, 
and Croats. Unlike Herr Horvath, he does justice to the subject 
nationalities; and he shows that the opposition to Magyarism which 
sprang up within the dominions of the crown of St. Stephen was not a 
mere result of Austrian and Russian intrigues, but a spontaneous 
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movement provoked by the tyranny of the Magyars. In the summer 
of 1848 the Croats, Serbs, Roumanians, and Slovaks rose in order to 
destroy the Magyar commonwealth, which had been foreed upon them. 
It was a genuine popular insurrection, with all the bitterness of a race 
conflict, and characterized by extraordinary ferocity and inhumanity. 
The final issue of this struggle depended on the course of affairs in 
western Austria, and on the attitude of the Germans; and here comes 
in the fourth of the dangers indicated by Baron Helfert. 

This he calls “ Frankfurtism.”” The parliament of Frankfurt had 
undertaken to determine the relations of the single States to the col- 
lective body politic. The second and third paragraphs of the proposed 
constitution were of critical import for Austria. They declared that no 
part of the German empire could be united with non-German terri- 
tories so as to form a State. On this proposal the Austrian members 
were divided. With the majority, in which occur the names of 
Arneth, Schmerling, and Mihlfeld, the patriotic sentiment was prepon- 
derant ; and they rejected the application of the new constitution to 
Austria. With others, as Giskra and Berger, the desire for an inde- 
dependent centralized German constitution prevailed. When the 
Parliament by a large majority accepted the second and third para- 
graphs, it became clear that the Austrian population and the Austrian 
army sided with Arneth and Schmerling ; and the greater became the 
danger by which the monarchy was threatened, the more decidedly was 
this spirit displayed. The Slavonic populations also, with the excep- 
tion of the Poles, showed their concern for the stability of the Austrian 
State. They claimed the complete equality of all Austrian nation- 
alities, the abolition of the preponderance of Germans and Magyars; 
but they all agreed in desiring to maintain the integrity of Austria, 
and in advocating a central parliament. 

The author’s sympathies appear also to be in this direction. He 
holds fast to the idea of unity, and desires to see the more important 
affairs of the commonwealth decided in a general assembly. According 
to the programme which he has recently defended in a vigorous pamphlet 
directed against General Fadujew, his model Austria is a monarchi- 
cal transformation of Switzerland or the United States. To Austria 
is thus assigned the grand and elevating task of mediating between 
the three great races of Europe—the German, the Neo-Latin, and the 
Slavonic. The failure of previous efforts Baron Helfert explains by 
the lack of statesmanship; and he holds that the obstacles to the pre- 
sent re-organization of the Empire come from the Germans and Mag- 
yars rather than from the Slavonians. 


29. A Norru-German diplomatist has endeavoured to give an im- 
partial and dispassionate judgment on the French coup d'état of the 
2d of December 1851. As far as the occurrence itself is concerned 
his work contains little that is new; but it embodies both new and in- 
teresting matter with regard to the impression made by it on the 
different courts of Europe. The author lays stress on the contradic- 
tion between a National Assembly supreme in theory, but in fact de- 
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prived of all real power, and a President, who in theory was only the 
executive organ of the Assembly, but really held in his hands the 
whole power of a centralized administration. He is perhaps too 
much disposed to side with the President against the Assembly; and 
he goes too far in pleading that the state of things left the President 
no alternative, but forced him into antagonism to the Assembly. In 
this sense he quotes the latter from Count Royer du Nord to the 
Duchess of Orleans, in which she is invited to re-enter France, and 
M. Thiers and General Changarnier are represented as determined 
to send the President to Vincennes. He refers to the fact that the 
two most conspicuous liberal statesmen in Europe, Palmerston and 
Cavour, accepted the coup d’état, and acknowledged the impracti- 
cable nature of the situation to which the President’s act put an end. 
He cites documenis, despatches, and letters of Baron Brunow, 
Lord Russell, Prince Schwarzenberg, Prince Metternich, Lord Mal- 
mesbury, and others, which abundantly prove how agreeably the 
diplomatists of Europe were surprised at the salvation of society 
effected by the President’s act. Palmerston endeavoured to be be- 
forehand with the Cabinets of Vienna and St. Petersburg, and to 
create a claim on the gratitude of the new ruler of France. He ex- 
pressed his assent to the English ambassador in Paris, and sent his 
congratulations to the French ambassador in London. Soon after his 
dismissal from the Foreign Secretaryship, the Russell Ministry was 
overthrown ; and the advent of the first Derby Administration, with 
Lord Malmesbury, a personal friend of the President, for Foreign Secre- 
tary, was a fresh security for the intimate and cordial relations of Eng- 
land with the new French Government. The Cabinet of Vienna through 
Prince Schwarzenberg expressed its satisfaction at what had taken 
place. It saw in the success of the President a firm guarantee for 
the peace of Europe, and declared that it constrained itself “de 
subordonner a4 des intéréts majeurs et 4 l’amour de la paix le senti- 
ment apparent de dignité, qui pourrait le faire hésiter 4 accorder 
Vegalité de rang 4 un individu tel que Louis Napoléon.” The Cabi- 
net of St. Petersburg entertained’ some legitimist scruples, but still 
rejoiced at the event; and the Emperor Nicholas was persuaded that 
the President, a man “d’un caractére si noble, de sentiments si 
élevés,” would only make use of his power to put down the revolu- 
tionary party, and would dispense with the title of Emperor, or, at 
worst, only accept the crown for ten years. When the coup d’état 
developed into the plebiscite and the revival of the empire, Nicholas 
went so far as to declare that the cipher 111. was in contradiction with 
history and with the policy of Russia. But M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
declined any discussion with the Russian ambassador on what he 
termed an accomplished fact, and observed that he had no remark to 
make on the Russian despatch, beyond expressing his admiration of 
the elegance of its style. Thereupon Russia and the other powers 
that had overcome Napoleon 1. considered the question, whether the 
Napoleon who had assumed the title of “the third” would in conse- 
quence lay claim to the frontier which Napoleon 1. had never re- 
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nounced. In order to insure themselves against this result, Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia signed in London, on the 3d of 
December 1852, a protocol, by which they acknowledged Napoleon as 
Emperor, declaring at the same time that they held the new Emperor 
bound by his promises with regard to the peace of Europe, and that 
they would watch over the maintenance of the existing territorial 
arrangement. 


30. Masstmo p’Azzatio’s letters to his wife stretch over a period 
of twenty-seven years, from January 1838 to October 1865, and are 
interesting as a study of character, though they add no political facts 
of any importance to the known history of his life. They are graceful 
and gossiping effusions, and not being intended for publication are 
clear from any suspicion of stage-effect. Azeglio appears in them as 
an affectionate son, husband, and father, a sensitive artist, an ardent 
patriot, a brave soldier, a truthful, honourable, and high-minded man. 
Even when political failure and military defeat might well excuse 
some extravagance of expression, there is nothing indicated but a 
chivalrous faith and a resignation free from fanaticism or morbidness. 
With all his truthfulness and simplicity of character, he had both the 
art and the habit of irony, and never gave way to the temptation of 
converting frankness into brutality. When he met two Jesuits in his 
mother’s boudoir, he was so courteous that “‘ mamma mi guardava tra 
lo stupito e il contento, con quei due occhi che apre in simili occa- 
sioni:” the clerical side, however, “ m’ ha subito conosciuto non per 
roba sua.” An amusing instance of his patriotism is his objecting to 
his wife’s driving in a drag belonging to an Italian Anglo-maniac : 
“Per quanto sia curioso, amabile, un anglomano é sempre per me 
Vapice dell’ antipatia, perché mi ricorda |’inferiorita e l’abbiezione 
della patria.” When the minister La Margherita opened letters at 
the Post-office, he wrote as a postscript to one of his notes to his wife : 
** As it is very probable that this letter, before reaching your hands, 
will pass through those of Margherita, I avail myself of the fortunate 
coincidence to congratulate him on the means he employs, equally 
honourable to his character and to the cause,” etc. He afterwards 
asked his wife if she had received the letter from which he quotes this 
passage. As it does not appear in the correspondence, it probably 
went to the address it was really destined for. 

The little notes to “ dear Rina,” his daughter by his first wife, and 
his only child, are among the gems of the book :—‘ Cara bambina 
mia, voglio che preghi mammina, quando passerai da Genova, di con- 
durti alla chiesa dei cappuccini: alla balaustra dell’ altar maggiore, 
in terra, a sinistra, vedrai una lapide, sulla quale leggerai il nome di 
mio padre e mia madre che vi sono sepolti, e che hanno fatto tanto bene 
quando erano vivi, e ne hanno voluto tanto a me. Domanderai loro 
che, in cielo, preghino Dio che ti dia salute, e ti faccia buona e felice, 
e che preghino anche per me: la tua preghiera sara certamente ascol- 
tata, e Dio ti benedica.’”’ It is the same man who writes, during the 
disastrous campaign of 1848: ‘‘ I have reached head-quarters and have 
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seen the reeking battle-field of Goito. The dash, the spirit of the 
army during this action were marvellous. This is what I call to live! 
I feel as if I were twenty, and am insensible to hunger, thirst, or 
weariness. Per Dio! We are at the war of independence at last!” 

The part of his career of which he was most proud was his journey 
through the Papal States, to observe the wants of the people and esti- 
mate the validity of their complaints, so as to make them known to the 
Roman court. At first he does not think much of Pius 1x., of the 
carnivale per l’amnistia—“ il Papa chiamato fuori, gettati i bouquets 
e le corone, come alla Cerrito” or of the encyclical of 1846, which so 
disappointed the liberals of Piedmont, but which he considered a 
simple platitude, not intolerant, but only unseasonable. The notion of 
the Church being persecuted at that time he found ridiculous; it was 
a mere formula of the secretary, not written by the Pope, who must 
have been astonished when he read it, and who, if he had spoken at 
all, would have found something to say more elevated, true, and im- 
portant. After his first audience of the Pope in February 1847, he 
writes :—‘ E uomo distinto per intelletto, cuore e maniere, che sono 
del miglior tuono. Ti dico io, che el gh’ha tornur nel suo genere.” 
“ Speaking of my book, he remarked that I had been a little hard on 
his predecessor. I answered that I was sorry if he was displeased, 
but thought I had acted conscientiously and in a good cause ; besides 
which, I had been moved by a sense of indignation at the things I had 
seen. He answered, with a half sigh, ‘Things certainly could not 
have gone on as they were; and, moreover, I know you to be a man 
of upritht intentions.’ He spoke of many things, and said he intended 
to go on doing all he could, but that it was a difficult and arduous 
task.” Then came Azeglio’s moderate course. He received the Pope’s 
blessing for amicably stopping a liberal journal secretly printed in 
Rome ; and he tried to set up a public and universal Italian associa- 
tion called the Concordia, to ameliorate the moral, social, and political 
state of the nation, by means of legality, moderation, absolute publicity, 
and entire absence of secrecy and mystery. The excesses of both 
parties were to be combated ; the game of lotto and drink were to be 
discouraged ; education, employment of time, schools, etc., were to be 
encouraged ; and agents were to be sent into the provinces to arouse 
the people, and convert them to liberal doctrines. 

It is easy to see why Azeglio, with a character which raised him far 
above Cavour as a man, had to yield to him as a politician. He was 
a pioneer, who organized the impulse to Italian unity, purified it from 
many of its extreme elements, and prepared it as the basis of the 
action of a strong statesman. This he probably could not have effected 
without that high scale of morality which he demanded in politics, 
and which made him so desponding when he examined the materials 
he had to work upon. ‘“ To have a good dinner,” he says, in allusion 
to this subject, “‘ it is not enough to have the best cook in the world, 
if you only provide him with dead cats as materia prima, and, above 
all, if you refuse him a single grain of salt.” His conception of the 
radical nature of the reforms required helped him to escape superfi- 
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ciality in the measures he proposed. At the same time, his opinion 
of the treachery and imbecility of public men prevented his taking the 
requisite trouble to make them act as he wished. It is not that he 
was too pure-souled for a politician, or too conscientious about his 
means ; that would be impossible. But he was too fastidious about 
the character of those he had to act with, and made too great requisi- 
tions on their manner and tone. 


31. Tue publication of Passages from the English Note-Books of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne is described by the editor as the best answer 
that can be made to the demand for a life of that author. With the 
omission of the passages afterwards worked up into Our Old 
Home, the journals are published as they were written; and, though 
they throw less light on the literary method of the writer than the 
American notes belonging to the time of his greatest fertility in com- 
position, they perhaps do more to illustrate his personal character. 
But their chief merit is that of reflecting without disguise the pre- 
possessions of an average American travelling in Europe. In his own 
country, Hawthorne’s appetite for strange emotions led him to treasure 
up notes of the external oddities of the persons he met with, such oddi- 
ties being, on the whole, more numerous in America than in England, 
and also to record the slightest fancy, suggested by external objects, 
which gave promise of producing, when sufficieutly laboured, the quaint 
weird effect in which he excelled. What he seems to have sought in 
England is sensations, or, as he phrased it, “ impressions” of a general 
character, which he looked forward to converting subsequently into so 
much eloquent or picturesque writing for his countrymen. Like most 
ordinary travellers, he was not in search of any particular pleasure or 
advantage; one piece of knowledge is much the same to him as another. 
But he had a true traveller’s sense of duty. Without caring for archi- 
tecture, he gazed at cathedrals till he thought he admired York Minster ; 
without any taste for art, he haunted the National Gallery and the British 
Museum till he had persuaded himself that there might be beauty in 
Italian painting and the Elgin Marbles; though sincerely convinced that 
the present fashion for the picturesque in scenery is an ephemeral one, 
he rambled about the English and Scottish lakes till he was fairly 
tired of admiring. And as he recorded with impartial candour both 
disappointment and delight, and was seized by both alternately on 
nearly every occasion, it is not easy to say what conclusions he had 
arrived at by the end of his stay. 

In some respects there is not much difference between these notes 
and the ordinary books which half-educated travellers often publish 
on their return from a short visit to some foreign land. Hawthorne 
makes the mistake common to tourists, of looking upon the country 
he was visiting as one large show-room. He suspects every public 
character who is pointed out to him of being conscious of his obser- 
vation; and he has a comical sense of injury when any famous sight 
falls short, as he thinks, of what the new world has a right to expect 
from the old. He had formed beforehand a general notion of what 
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the ideal English village or town or country-house ought to be like, 
and also of the emotions which the sight of them ought to call up in 
the breast of an imaginative author ; if the result answers to his expec- 
tations, he extols the spectacle in terms which no mere spectacle can 
exactly deserve, whilst in the more common case of disenchantment 
he thinks it necessary to find a reason deep in the nature of things. 
The Zoological Gardens in London he condemns as not coming up to 
the utopian idea of “a garden of Eden, where all the animal kingdom 
had regained a happy home.” The Crystal Palace fares still worse, 
as ‘“ uncongenial with the English character, without privacy, destitute 
of mass, weight, and shadow, unsusceptible of ivy, lichens, or any mel- 
lowness from age.” The notion that a nation shows its historical 
antiquity by some visible equivalent for wrinkles and grey hair is pro- 
minent throughout; and the author avows that Conway Castle and the 
other Welsh ruins “quite fill up one’s idea.” He does not seem to 
suspect that the “idea” in question is not only purely subjective but 
also a little mechanical ; and when he goes the length of complaining 
that the Douglas whose body was thrown out of the window at Stir- 
ling Castle only fell fifteen or twenty feet, instead of “ tumbling head- 
long from a great height,” he recalls Goethe’s sentimental prince, who 
wanted rocks, ruins, moonlight, and history, all made toorder. But 
ancient castles and abbeys are on the whole fair game for the ima- 
gination: he attempts a more arduous task when he endeavours to 
seize the “ general effect”’ of the Exhibition of Pictures at Manchester 
or the Natural History Collections at the British Museum. From the 
streets of London to the first barefooted beggar Le saw iu Liverpool, 
he was bent upon studying everything, entering into the spirit 
of everything, and lastly, and principally, describing everything in 
terms worthy of his literary reputation. He would have thought it 
treason to his imaginative faculties to suspect that miles of glass-cases 
or painted canvas really have no dominant idea, and that they were 
simply put together for the convenience of classes to which he did not 
belong—the students, that is, of science and art. 

The social impressions of a tolerably candid stranger are always 
instructive ; and Hawthorne, who never forgets that he ¢s a stranger, 
may probably be trusted when, in spite of his prepossessions, the only 
national characteristics that strike him as strange are such trifles as the 
arrangement of butchers’ shops, the dress of women of the working 
classes, easier intercourse between rich and poor, and such traveller’s 
wonders as a labouring man eating oysters in a ferry-boat. He 
regards England as constantly posing to herself and her colonies as a 
model of dignified and venerable old age; and, in the main, he mis- 
represents her as little as is compatible with this idea. The notes are 
the work of a good-tempered, impressionable man, who succeeded in 
one narrow field of literature; but they show little real ability, and 
none of that artificial mastery of men and things which a liberal 
education seldom fails to give, at least in appearance. 


32. Dean Srantey’s Essays on Questions of Church and State show 
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a remarkable consistency of view through an eventful and changeful 
period of twenty years. The author, if he holds the concrete dogmatic 
results of religious controversy in no estimation, yet looks upon con- 
troversy itself as a healthful exercise which prepares the ground, and 
upon the dogmas as a volcanic product which by its decomposition 
becomes the soil out of which culture produces its harvest. He does 
not however regard dogma in artificial resurrection with the same 
philosophical tolerance as he displays to dogma in its natural genesis. 
Perhaps this accounts for the solitary point in which he can be charged 
with want of equity, namely his attitude towards the ritualists. The 
valuable points, he considers, in ecclesiastical organizations is not the 
dogma which hitherto has given their formative impulse, but the 
organizations themselves. In this he is one of those whom Mr. Matthew 
Arnold attacks, though Mr. Arnold is himself a notable sinner 
against the rule which he enforces. And in truth it is hard to swim 
against the current of the age. All the world over, people who 
reject that which has been hitherto the work of institutions are 
apologizing for and attempting to preserve the institutions them- 
selves, on the ground that as mere organizations they are too 
valuable to be destroyed, and that they may be put to a better 
use. Everywhere the spirits of theorists are wandering over the 
battle-field, striving to enter into the bodies of the slain, that they may 
use their limbs and their arms for a new purpose. Comte, whose 
insight into social movements was greater than into the progress of 
science, laid down as a radical proposition of his sociology : ‘‘ que ce 
que devait nécessairement périr ainsi, dans le catbolicisme, c’était la 
doctrine, et non l’organisation.” And what Comte thought of the 
national establishment of France many in England think of the differ- 
ent establishments there. Among these are men like Dean Stanley, 
whose aim is ‘‘to maintain the advantages which flow from the Church 
as a national institution, comprehending the largest variety of religious 
life which it is possible practically to comprehend, and claiming the 
utmost elasticity which ‘the will of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
order of this realm’ will permit.” 

From this point of view Dean Stanley discussed, as they arose, the 
successive controversies on the Gorham case, on Essays and Reviews, 
on Subscription to the Articles in the Church and Universities, on 
Ritualism, on Dr. Colenso, and on the Irish Establishment. Ten 
essays are occupied with these special points. The eleventh is a more 
general one, on “the theology of the nineteenth century,” in its rela- 
tions to the Bible, to history and philosophy, and to doctrines. A 
great part of the paper is devoted to a forecast of the future of this 
theology. Of the five concluding essays one is upon the Ammergau 
Mystery as acted in 1860. The four others are personal—Recollec- 
tions of Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, and biographies of Arch- 
deacon Hare, Dean Milman, and Mr. Keble. These essays are judged 
by their author to be more congenial to quiet spirits, and to be of 
more general interest; and it is to topics akin to these that he 
promises in future to address himself. All the persons whom he 
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commemorates have their appropriate lesson to teach. The gentle 
and enthusiastic ritualist Philaret, he points out, had incurred 
the anathemas of the Athanasians by his avowed rejection of the 
double procession; whence his readers may draw the conclusion 
that a man may be a good ritualist and yet reject dogma. On 
the other hand, Julius Hare is an example of a man who was able 
“in a time when the panic of Germany mounted almost to a mono- 
mania in many excellent persons, to prove in his own person that a 
man might be deeply versed in German theology without being an 
infidel,” and might “take an active and beneficial share in all eccle- 
siastical movements without being a partisan.” Milman was one of 
the earliest liberal theologians in the Anglican Church, who by mere 
patience and silence lived down the storm which was raised against 
him, and at last found himself an oracle in the very Church which had 
once abominated him. Keble might seem to be a difficulty; and 
indeed Dean Stanley has to admit and disown the dogmatic narrow- 
ness of his ecclesiastical position. But he claims the poet for his own. 
“Keble, in the best sense of the word, was not a sacred, but a secular 
oet.” Much of his most religious poetry “might have been written 
by the least theological of men.” “ As a poet he not only touched 
the great world of literature, but he was also a free-minded, free- 
speaking thinker.” And the Dean proceeds to give “ instances of this 
broad and philosophic vein in the poet, the more striking from their 
contrast with his opposite tendencies in connection with his ecclesias- 


tical party.” It is certainly a triumph of advocacy to put Keble into 
the witness-box as an advocate of liberalism, and to make him confess 
by a skilful cross-examination. Such arguments, however, tend to 
refute themselves by their very cleverness. Those who claim Keble 
for a liberal are bound to be contented with a liberalism of Keble’s 
stamp. 


33. Herr von Tretscucke belongs to that class of German his- 
torians who advocate the formation of a national German State under 
Prusssia, and to the exclusion of Austria. Though a Saxon by birth 
and education, he has come forward as a determined champion of 
Prussia, ipsis Borussis Borussior, and has acquired a certain repu- 
tation among the so-called national-liberal party, by the recklessness 
with which he declares war against all the minor States of Germany. 
He has written no historical works in the proper sense of the word, 
but only essays, the object of which is not so much to investigate 
or narrate facts as to offer reflections on them. These essays 
always have a strong party colour; but they are clever, and pleasant 
in style; and a marked feature in them is the great boldness and 
assurance with which they judge men and things. They have ac- 
cordingly met with great success amongst the author’s fellow-partisans, 
and also amongst that semi-educated public which is fond of light 
reading, and does not understand that his boldness and assurance 
spring from the superficial character of a mind which eschews pro- 
found questions altogether. Two new volumes of these essays have 
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just appeared. They begin with a long dissertation on the recent 
history of France, in which the author accounts for the failure of all 
the attempts hitherto made on behalf of a Parliamentary constitution 
in that country, by pointing to the total want of local and corporate 
self-government—an explanation which is no doubt quite true, but 
has long been familiar. The next essay is on Cavour, to whom the 
author assigns a very high position among statesmen, and naturally so 
from his point of view, since the Italian annexations were a precedent 
for those in Germany. Then follow essays on the Netherlands, and 
on several German dramatists, and finally, reflections on the constitu- 
tional monarchy in Germany, in which the writer’s whole tendency is 
summed up. By Germany he really means only Prussia, which is to 
absorb all the other German States, either by persuasion or violence. 
He explicitly declares the present Northern confederation to be only 
a state of transition to complete unity. So strong is the party spirit 
in which he writes that he actually extols the Prussian monarchy for 
the continuity of its development, in which he sees the sequel of Ger- 
man development; whereas it is notorious that the Prussian State re- 
sulted from the dissolution of the old German empire, and that the 
modern Prussian kingdom has nothing whatever in common with the 
empire of the Hohenstaufen, The author’s partisanship has made 
him absolutely reverse historical facts; for the great characteristic 
feature of the Prussian State is its artificial formation, which is the 
exact contradictory of historical continuity. 


34. M. Victor Cuersvtiez, hitherto chiefly known by some 
remarkable serial novels in the Revue des Deux Mondes, has now put 
forward his claim to be considered an historian or political writer. 
For this purpose he has chosen a subject of great present interest, 
L’ Allemagne politique depuis la paix de Prague, and he treats it with 
considerable skill and success. It is however a purely national 
success. He considers German affairs exclusively through a French 
medium, and thus presents them under a point of view calculated to 
please his countrymen. He has the advantage of knowing Germany. 
He appears to appreciate its literature, to have conversed with its 
leading spirits, and to have studied its history; but he has not lived 
its life or sounded the depth of its thought. The aspiration of 
Germany for unity is hardly touched in his book; and in this respect 
he typifies the general mind of France. The French habit of ignor- 
ing this German tendency does not proceed from a colour-blindness 
for the special hue, which is clearly enough seen in other cases, but 
from voluntary ignorance. Neither the past nor the present triumphs 
of Prussia can be explained without recognizing the force of this 
aspiration; and if Frenchmen have obstinately shut their eyes to 
the fact, the reason is that it contradicts the chauvinism of a 
portion of the population, because it condemns by anticipation every 
kind of enterprise against the Rhine provinces. 

M. Cherbuliez divides his book into five main divisions, to which he 
gives somewhat sensational titles ; but their contents are real contents, 
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and three-fourths of them are true, and made attractive by a graphic 
and nervous style, happy expressions, and thoughts sometimes original, 
often paradoxical. He considers the natural consequences of the 
Peace of Prague to have been on the one hand the isolation of 
Prussia, and on the other a Franco-Austrian alliance. These are 
things which the author was by no means alone in prophesying ; but 
facts have fooled the prophets. Prussia has not been isolated, at 
least from Southern Germany ; and Austria has not joined her legions 
with those of France. It must however be remembered that Prussia 
had the good fortune to be attacked by France on grounds which 
were almost universally thought futile; and to be thus assailed was 
worth a large additional army. The second chapter of the book—on 
the Prussian character, and constitutional and absolute monarchy— 
is one of the best; but here also there are many allowances to be 
made. The author is too fond of antitheses and contrasts; and to 
render them more effective he contrasts absolute opinions and well- 
defined situations, forgetting what he has before said of the half-tones 
which in Germany soften and modify the transitions. There are also 
errors which do not proceed from ignorance, for the author knows 
his subject well, but from his one-sided nationalism. Thus he says, 
“Enfin au mépris d’une disposition constitutionelle, la gratuité de 
Venseignement est abolié.” This reads as if the “ gratuité” had 
always existed in Prussia. But this was not the case. It had been 
written in the constitution of 1850, but had never been realized, 
because it had never been claimed; the measure of 1869 simply pro- 
posed to bring the letter of the law into accordance with existing 
facts. The chapter on the constitution of the North German Confedera- 
tion is by no means a friendly one ; but it is not the less clear-sighted. 
And friends and foes can hardly help agreeing that the King of Prussia 
is omnipotent in the Confederation, and that the Federal Parliament 
is often, against its will, an instrument for checkmating the Prussian 
Parliament. M. Cherbuliez does not know South Germany and its 
parties as well as he does the Northern Confederation; but on that 
subject also he has given some important details with precision. 
His last chapter, on the ambition and dangers of Prussian policy, 
though unreasonably hostile, is worth more attention. But he scarcely 
writes like a serious politician when he first says that France ought 
not to oppose the organization of a federal and constitutional Germany, 
and then adds, on the same page, that she ought to impose the condi- 
tion that this developed Germany shall pledge herself not to quarrel 
causelessly with other nations. He admits the formation of a great 
power on condition that it will give a bond for its good behaviour. 


35. Tue record of Mr. O’Donnell’s experience of the educational 
training afforded in the Arts Faculty of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland is interesting, and, with certain qualifications, valuable. The 
author is a young man who obtained three senior scholarships and the 
University gold medal. He has been a distinguished student ; and the 
University might. be tempted to quote his work against his argument, 
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for he gives evidence of a trained intellect and a well-stored mind. 
On the other hand, the fact that such a graduate condemns the system 
adopted by the Queen’s Colleges is one of significance and importance. 
His conclusions are however of very unequal weight. As a reformer, 
or rather as an eradicator, he is induced to dwell altogether on the 
defects of the institutions he arraigns. As a young man with a high 
ideal of what a university should be, his criticism of institutions where 
the ideal is low is proportionately severe. And having had no expe- 
rience of the working of other universities, and having never made a 
study of their internal life, he condemns as exceptional faults many 
defects which are common to most universities. He does well to dis- 
criminate sharply between the Faculty of Arts and the professional 
schools. The official reports do not do this; if they did, the proper 
teaching of a university would be shown to have had no success. 
Numerically, the students in Arts are known to be comparatively few. 
Catholic parents are as likely to send their sons to a College where 
the Professors are theoretically all Protestant as to a College on the 
mixed system where they are almost exclusively in fact, though not in 
theory. The partisans of the Colleges complain that the lack of nume- 
rical success is due to the absence or scarcity of intermediate schools. 
It was hoped that the establishment of the Colleges would tend to de- 
velop such schools. Has it done so? The State system of primary 
schools eradicated almost all the minor schools where classics, as well as 
the rudiments of an English education, were taught. Have the Queen’s 
Colleges encouraged and helped to develop the existence of larger 
schools of the same kind? It is here that Mr. O’Donnell’s personal 
experience is of especial value. He was first a pupil of one of those 
minor schools which succumbed. He next had to enter one of Eras- 
mus Smith’s Protestant Endowed Schools, which had been opened to 
Catholics. When the Jesuits opened a Catholic College at Galway, 
he, with the other Catholic pupils, left the Endowed School to enter 
it. From the Jesuit College he passed to the Queen’s College. His 
experience goes to prove that the influence of the Queen’s College has 
been not to foster but to interfere with and to injure the schools. 
Now Mr. Berwick, President of the Queen’s College, Galway, in his 
Report in 1867, described that College as ‘“ placed in the centre of a 
province notoriously behind the rest of the kingdom in wealth, and 
almost destitute of classical schools.” It is therefore peculiarly 
interesting to mark its influence on the schools. The Galway En- 
dowed School of Erasmus Smith had enjoyed a fair reputation as a 
preparatory school for Trinity College. It declined, however, and 
became “ one of the most depressed and backward schools in the king- 
dom,” according to the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry into 
the state of the Endowed Schools in Ireland. The testimony of the 
second master before the Commissioners is adduced to prove that the 
principal reason for its scholars falling off was that they were admitted 
to College before they knew their grammar at school. The professors 
in consequence had to teach them grammar. ‘ They got scholarships 
when they ought to have remained two or three years longer at school.” 
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The scholarships are worth about £20, and are profusely offered to 
students in Arts; so that the school could not stand against the Col- 
lege in what had become a competition for schoolboys. The latter, 
with its prizes, robbed its feeder of its supplies, and injured it. The 
case with regard to the Jesuit College was much the same. The 
teachers here however are able to contend a little. But “the very 
repugnance of the Fathers to countenance anything like recruiting for 
such a university, their strenuous endeavours to retain their pupils 
until they are something like properly educated, only partially retard 
the inevitable departures.’”’ The more pupils obtained prizes at the 
Queen’s College, the more was the school whence they proceeded 
lowered; or, as Mr. O’Donnell says, “the more clearly we showed 
ourselves up to the standard of the University, the more clearly was it 
evident that we were being thrust down and degraded in the scale of 
schools.” The Colleges have in fact degenerated, so far as their 
Faculties of Arts are concerned, into a kind of High-Schools or 
Grammar-Schools. They accordingly lowered their entrance-exami- 
nation to obtain pupils; and when they got them they found them so 
uninstructed that the standard of the degree was too high for them, 
and had likewise to be lowered. This has been done against the 
formal protests of former graduates. As a result, the table of the 
“First University Examination in Arts for the Session 1869-70” 
shows students classed in the honour division who obtained 15 marks 
out of the 124 obtainable. The highest numbers obtained were secured 
by two Galway students, who got 75 and 62 respectively. The ultimate 
causes of the unsuccess of the Arts teaching of the Queen’s University 
in Ireland are two: first, the appearance of Protestant ascendancy in 
the teaching body, which aroused popular distrust and censure ; 
secondly, their direct dependence upon the Government. As they 
lay open to criticism, their advocates have felt bound to exhibit, 
annually, what would seem to be a numerical success in students and 
graduates. They could not wait during any one or two years to allow 
schoolboys to mature at school ; they had to shake down the green fruit, 
even at the risk of setting the teeth on edge, and of injuring the tree. 


36. In his Bildung der Ersten Kammern in Deutschland, Herr 
Winter starts from the idea that the right form of representative 
bodies is intimately connected with the whole political and social con- 
stitution, and can never be regarded as a separate problem without 
producing such barren and feeble results as the Continental Chambers 
almost everywhere exhibit at the present day. From the same point 
of view he published, many years ago, Die Volksvertretung in 
Deutschland’s Zukunft, in which he advocated a total re-organization 
of Germany. All the German States were to be dissolved, all the 
bereditary governments to disappear, in order to form a new empire, 
which was to be divided into provinces and circles according to 
natural boundaries—every large town being a separate circle—and 
to be ruled over by elected chiefs throughout, up to the King or Em- 
peror himself, so as to leave no trace of hereditary power. It is in 
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every way a remarkable book, deeply thought out and well written. 
The author discards all customary doctrines, and opposes all notions 
of political parties; and his tendency might with equal right be called 
conservative or revolutionary. Indeed it fits into no category. 
Though according to his theory all power emanates from the people, 
and every person in authority must be elected, which has a very de- 
mocratic look, yet on the other hand there is also a large aristo- 
cratic element, since the elected chiefs of each town, circle, and pro- 
vince, and finally the ruler of the whole empire, are all to hold 
office without any emoluments or revenues from the State, and 
simply as a post of honour, so that only rich men could be elected. 
It is moreover proposed to call the chief of a circle or large town a 
Count, that of a province a Prince, and the head of this whole politi- 
cal fabric the King. And as each chief is to hold, concentrated in 
himself, the power necessary for his position, and the election is to be 
for life, the constitution may also be called monarchical. Thus all the 
three elements would be equally balanced. Europe, says the author, 
has been in a ferment for the last eighty years from an internal anta- 
gonism. The old monarchy and the old aristocracy are both broken 
down; and democracy, continually pressing forward, is unable by her- 
self to create anything durable. She must transform herself, and re- 
linquish all her old hostility towards aristocracy and monarchy; and 
in the same way the old aristocracy and monarchy must both trans- 
form themselves, in order to be able to work in harmony with 
democracy. The large States are further to accept a federative 
organization, a suggestion already made by Rousseau. Everywhere 
there is to be decentralization and self-government ; bureaucracy is 
to be entirely abolished. The manner in which the author supports 
and develops his views is highly original, and shows him to be an 
extremely well-informed and independent thinker. 

The same ideas form the groundwork of the present book. It is 
especially occupied with the formation of an Upper House. Though 
intended specially for Germany, it contains much general argument, and 
a long section on the English constitution. In the author’s opinion the 
true function of the Upper House is to be the focus of statesmanlike 
knowledge and judgment. He names it accordingly the Chamber 
of Statesmen, in contradistinction to the Lower House, which he calls 
the Chamber of the People’s men, as representing the interests of all 
classes of the population. But statesmanlike judgment he says is to 
be expected only of those who have already taken an active part in 
the government, having been at the head of a circle, a large town, or 
a province; and he accordingly forms his Upper House of the chiefs 
of these circles, towns, and provinces. Such elements are obviously 
of a totally different character from that of peers, whom he rejects 
altogether. The present English House of Lords he regards as obsolete, 
no longer answering its purpose, and destined to be thrust aside before 
long by the advance of democracy. For the age, he thinks, is im- 
patient of hereditary power, and no longer recognizes the right of 
born lawgivers. 
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87. Dr. Constantin Frantz has rewritten and greatly enlarged the 
treatise on The Physiology of the State which established his reputa- 
tion in 1857. He afterwards published many works which won him 
the first place among political writers in his country; and his new 
book contains the substance of what he has produced in thirteen years, 
and is dense with extreme compression, and an extraordinary fulness 
of thought. His science is political diagnosis. He studies the evils 
and failures of the age, and traces them all to errors of theory—first, 
to the fundamental errors of divine right and the sovereignty of the 
people, and then to all the vain generalities of popular politics. Other 
political writers treat their subject in the light of a party doctrine, or 
of their own particular occupation. Guizot and Tocqueville write as 
statesmen or historians, Stahl and Maine as jurists, Mill and Stein as 
economists, Comte and Trendelenburg as metaphysicians. Frantz has 
no corresponding speciality. He is trained in abstract thought, but is 
very averse to all abstractions; he keeps close to real fact, but is sus- 
picious of utilitarianism in economists ; he uses history only to illus- 
trate present politics, and shows more knowledge and observation than 
practical experience in the art of government. He has no political 
attachment or sympathy with a party. In one of his best works he 
analysed the several party systems, and attributed impartially to each 
of them a share in causing all that Europe suffers from centralization, 
poverty, and war. Supreme impartiality and perfect disinterestedness 
have hindered his popularity. Whoever indulges popular cries, or 
takes maxims for reasons, and habit or tradition for actual thought, 
finds in him an unsparing and formidable critic. He is indefatigable 
in tracing errors to their source, and in bringing theories to the hard 
tests of reality; and he has very little mercy for ordinary liberals, 
legitimists, and utilitarians, for Montesquieu, Stahl, and Mill. He is 
not appreciative of the men with whose methods and views his own 
have most affinity, such as Charles Comte, Calhoun, Cournot, and 
Leo; and he probably owes nobody any one of his ideas. He is per- 
haps the most original and the most instructive of political reasoners ; 
for he serves no interest, and pleads no cause. But the habit of de- 
tecting faults gives him a tendency to judge opinions by their weakest 
side, and to distribute scanty justice. He is impatient of appeals to 
general principles, and can hardly sympathize with movements 
prompted by the universal rights of man. The Italian revolution 
appears to him as a passing paroxysm of ambition; and he sees as 
clearly as the Italians themselves the dangers and the defects of their 
work. Yet, even if all their statesmen were as superficial as Garibaldi 
or as unscrupulous as Cavour, justice would still require the admis- 
sion that unity was the necessary and natural process for the overthrow 
of despotism and foreign domination. Dr. Frantz despises the practice 
of non-intervention, as a mere token of selfishness and avarice, and 
will not admit that it is also based on the most spiritual motives, on 
the desire that the forms of European polity should be determined by 
the fair, natural play of forces, and that nations should work out their 
own fortunes by their own energies. His zeal against the emancipation 
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of women makes him disregard the fact that female suffrage is rooted 
deep in the system of the British parish. His judgments on the 
English constitution are singularly acute; but he unduly depreciates 
English policy, out of scorn for the arguments which catch the public 
ear, but are not the real motives of statesmanship. 


38. M. Wotowssr is the best-known champion of the concurrent legal 
tender, and tilts at every one who demands the single standard, whe- 
ther in gold or in silver. He is certainly a formidable antagonist, and 
gives his numerous adversaries enough to do. But notwithstanding 
his ardour and cleverness, and the auxiliaries who have grouped them- 
selves round him, he seems destined to fail both theoretically and prac- 
tically. The doctrine of the single standard gains adherents, while 
that of the two metallic tenders does not. M. Wolowski ingeniously 
compares the two compensating metals, iron and copper, whose beha- 
viour under heat furnishes a method for keeping the pendulum always 
the same length, with the simultaneous employment of gold and silver 
in the commercial market, where the fluctuations in the value of the 
one serve to counterbalance the fluctuations of the other. But this 
idea is too complex and refined for the mechanical simplicity of the 
money-market. The single standard appears at once to the majority 
of men the most logical, most simple, and most convenient. Still, in 
practical matters, theoretical arguments settle no controversy; and 
facts are generally the result of many concurring principles and laws. 
This is so far in favour of M. Wolowski’s doctrine. But practical 
considerations seem to tell against it; and they have been reinforced 
by late events. The existence of the double standard conspired with 
other causes to bring about, at least prematurely, the forced currency 
of bank-notes in France. Since the Ist of September the French 
have already had the 25-franc note; and voices have for some time 
been raised in favour of the 10-franc note. The want of such notes 
of small value was felt merely because, in the first moment of the 
panic, all persons, including the Bank of France, hid their gold, and 
so forced up gold to a premium relatively to silver. When the public 
crowded to the Bank they were paid in silver, which only served to 
frighten people and to aggravate the panic. And then, as there was no 
longer a sufficient number of five-franc pieces in circulation, great 
embarrassment supervened in everyday transactions, which would not 
have happened if gold alone had been the legal tender, (1.) because 
the gold pieces were in great part of the value of 20 frances, and (2.) 
because there was at least three or four times more gold than silver. 
Gold alone, but not silver alone, serves the purposes of commerce. If 
silver disappears the evil is imperceptible; but if gold disappears a 
paper currency almost certainly takes its place. 

M. Wolowski’s book is in five parts. The first contains a discus- 
sion of the monetary question, addressed to the Political Economy 
Society of Paris, on the 1st of June 1867, a letter to the editor of 
the Journal des Débats of the 6th of May 1867, and a letter to Mr. 
Alfred Latham, one of the directors of the Bank of England, on gold 
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and silver regarded as monetary instruments. The second part con- 
tains a memoir on gold and silver, read at a public meeting of the five 
academies of the Institut. The third, which is described as “ some 
testimonies in support of the memoir on gold and silver,” contains a 
series of letters and pieces in accordance with M. Wolowski’s views. 
The fourth gives the history of the French monetary system; the 
fifth, the “ debates on the monetary question since the year x1.” 
And lastly, in an appendix, there is the evidence of M. Wolowski in 
the monetary inquiries of 1870 and 1865. The book accordingly is 
not a systematic work, but the reproduction of a considerable number of 
pieces, some of which are certainly of great interest. It is, in fact, a 
collection of the best things that have been written in France, Ger- 
many, and England, in favour of the double legal tender. M. 
Wolowski’s own essays are the most complete that have appeared on 
the subject ; but they cannot be called conclusive. He is often com- 
pelled to rely on half or quarter reasons; and two half-reasons seldom 
form a whole one. He quotes Ricardo as saying that “gold and 
silver have been selected as agents,” and thereupon concludes that 


Ricardo held two legal tenders to be necessary. So, again, Turgot 
having stated the fact that gold and silver are the universal coin, M. 
Wolowski observes in a note that “‘ Turgot places gold and silver on 
the same level, and attributes to them an equal aptitude for fulfilling 
the function of money. Such is the opinion of all economists of autho- 
rity.” And, he might have added, of all economists without exception. 


But no conclusion can be drawn from the fact that economists have 
declared gold and silver (and copper too) to serve for money. The 
question is simply whether it is better to have one legal tender or two. 
M. Wolowski and his allies prefer two, while others think unity pre- 
ferable. And the argument which M. Wolowski thinks most cogent in 
favour of the double tender is precisely that which others use to com- 
bat it. They do not think it right that men should pay their debts alter- 
nately in the specie which is at a discount. They think that these 
fluctuations are an evil, and that, far from compensating one another, 
they may even cumulatively aggravate the evil, and expose the com- 
mercial world to depreciations in value, extremely injurious to the in- 
terests concerned. 


39. Raitways in France have long been in an unenviable position. 
They have two great enemies contradicting each other in their de- 
mands—the Government and the Public. The Government does not 
precisely wish to damage the railways; it is even in some degree in- 
clined to protect them; but, as it desires to extend the lines, and to 
complete the meshes of the network by creating new lines that cannot 
be productive, it has a tendency to impose heavy charges on the com- 
panies. It grants subventions, indeed; but these cover only a small 
part of the charges, while the rest has to be borne by the companies. 
The public, on the other hand, asks for the extension of lines without 
much regard to their productiveness, and at the same time demands a 
reduction of fares. Thus a greater amount of service is required at a 
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less price. M. Ropiquet in his Tarif de chemins de fer has under- 
taken to show how far such requisitions are contradictory and imprac- 
ticable ; and he has done it with much force, and sufficient clearness 
to make the complicated organization intelligible. 

There is in France a legal fare, that is to say, a maximum granted 
by the law. It is 10 centimes the kilometre for the 1st class, 74 for 
the 2d class, and 53 for the 3d class; which becomes for every English 
mile 1-6d., 1‘2d., and 0°87d. The charge for goods at “ grande vitesse” 
is 36 centimes a kilometre, or 5°7d. a mile; at “ petite vitesse” the 
charge varies according to the kind of goods and the distance from 16 
to 1}centimes. The common tariff is founded on the legal tariff, of which 
it is the development. It enters into details and into the necessary 
subdivisions, and, moreover, collects the impost of the tenth centime for 
the Exchequer. This impost in 1869 produced 33 millions of francs. 
There are many conditions which reduce the general fare, such as 
return tickets, pleasure trains, excursion tickets valid for a certain 
number of days, season tickets, and others which need not be specified 
as they exist in all countries. The general tariff for goods is much 
more complicated. One of the complications uncontested in England 
is known in France under the name of “differential rates.” It con- 
sists in carrying goods a longer distance for a comparatively smaller 
sum. Thus a ton of goods carried 100 kilometers would pay 10 
centimes a kilometer; carried 200 kilometres it would pay only 8 cen- 
times a kilometer; and carried 300 kilometers would pay only 7 centimes, 
and so on. In France the jealousies of competitors have raised power- 
ful attacks against this system; but M. Ropiguet has no difficulty in 
showing that the differential rate, useful as it is to the consumer, is not 
injurious to the producer. Another modification has been equally con- 
tested—that of special tariffs. Of these an instance may be found in 
the “season ticket for tonnage,” in which a reduction is made to those 
who transport periodically and at once a certain number of tons; 
reduction for delay also is granted in favour of those who allow a pro- 
longation of the legal time established for delivery. Several of these 
modifications have been forbidden by the Government; for in France 
no change in charges, whether raising or lowering fares, is legal with- 
out the sanction of Government, which only sanctions them after a 
trial. The tariffs of transit and of exportation form also a special 
class, which M. Ropiquet minutely discusses; nor does he forget the 
through rates common to several lines. 

All these points are dealt with in the first part of his work. In the 
second part he gives a comparative view of French, German, English, 
and Belgian fares, which is of great interest. He devotes one essay 
to the reform of the Belgian tariff, and another to the power of the 
State to regulate fares, which shows that he is favourable to this power. 
The book contains all that is necessary for understanding the organiza- 
tion of the French railway tariff, and for learning the direction of 
public opinion in France on this important matter. 


40. Tue art collections at South Kensington embrace specimens of 
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all classes of medieval art. Many of these collections are very in- 
complete in themselves; while some have not specimens numerous 
or good enough to justify a descriptive catalogue at present. The 
textile fabrics form a large and tolerably full collection. Many of 
the pieces are of great rarity and value ; and the department has done 
well to bring them under public notice by publishing Dr. Rock’s de- 
scriptive catalogue of Textile fabrics in the South Kensington Museum. 
It is a learned and complete work, and is preceded by an elaborate 
treatise on the whole matter. The writer has made a careful division 
of the subject both as regards the different materials and the various 
producing countries, giving the history of the rise and development of 
the manufactures from the earliest periods, and noticing the several 
localities where the manufacture can be traced. The most interesting 
inquiries having a special bearing on the South Kensington collection 
relate to the time when silk fabrics came into use for courtly, and espe- 
cially ecclesiastical, ceremonies, and found their way from Italy and 
the East to Spain, France, and England. The Council of Cloveshoo. 
in 747 warned nuns against the vanity of vestments or dresses “‘ vario 
colore inanis glorie.” These were probably of silk; but it is only in 
the 12th century that there is positive information of its general use as a 
material. From that time the royal and ecclesiastical wardrobes were 
filled with the costly and artistic dresses of which many complete speci- 
mens and still more fragments survive, and are described in the present 
catalogue. Dr. Rock is specially learned on the religious ornaments of 
the middle ages. He describes their symbolical meaning with evident 
sympathy, and points out the genuine artistic merits which raise many 
of these fabrics to a far higher rank than belongs to merely symbolic 
art. He also makes it possible to form an exact notion of the kind of 
splendour which dazzled men in the marriage ceremonies of Prince 
Arthur and Catherine of Arragon, the coronation and frequent mar- 
riages of Henry vut., the Westminster tournaments, pageants like the 
field of Cloth of Gold, and the curious ceremony of the Vow to the 
Peacock. The larger portion of the South Kensington collection was 
formed by Dr. Franz Bock, canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. The best 
pieces, chasubles, copes, and other church dresses, are German. But 
there is also a fair collection of specimens of other countries. One 
magnificent representative piece from England is the Syon Cope, a 
complete or nearly complete specimen of the old Opus Anglicum (Cat. 
p. 275). It was long in the Syon monastery, and dates from the 13th 
century. It is of a kind of needlework called plumarium or feather 
stitch, from the overlapping of the long stitches. It is covered with 
figure subjects in panels, square, with cusps or semicircles on each of 
their sides, and worked throughout, ground and all, with the needle. 
The ground has faded from crimson to tawny red; and green and gold 
are the predominant colours of the decoration. The orfrey is of 
later date, and has displaced portions, ragged probably, of the outer 
circumference. But this addition is of great antiquarian value, being 
completely covered with heraldic shields, representing the armorial 
bearings of a number of families of the midland counties. This 
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curious vestment followed the fortunes of the exiled nuns, and has at 
length found its way back from Lisbon to its present resting-place. 
Of the four parts into which the Catalogue is divided, the first refers 
to church vestments, silk-stuffs, needle-work, and dresses ; the second 
to tapestry ; the third to a collection, chiefly of objects of dress of the 
last century, given by Mr. Brooke; and the fourth to a small collec- 
tion of tapestry lent by the Board of Works and the Queen. The 
objects described are arranged in the Catalogue, as in the Museum, 
without any special order; but a full index enables the student to seek 
out the various scattered specimens of similar kinds of work. The 
book, however, affords scanty help to the student of the development 
of the art, as it leaves the chronology of the specimens to be ascer- 
tained by a painful examination of each entry in the list, and much 
that is given must be considered as conjectural. Dr. Rock gives the 
geographical data; but it does not seem to have occurred to him that 
the chronological data would have been just as valuable. Perhaps 
when he says that ‘in woven stuffs there are styles nicely defined, 
and epochs easily discernible,” he does not mean to insist on any 
but the widest chronological divisions. It would be useful to have 
another index, in which the numbers of the Catalogue should be 
arranged in their chronological sequence. As it now stands, the first 
entry is a modern Chinese mandarin’s tunic, the second a Florentine 
chasuble of the 15th century, and so on. The collection consists of 
a tolerably perfect medizeval nucleus of ecclesiastical dresses, with an 
irregular fringe of more modern specimens. There is a want of any 
but fragments of medizeval lay costume. The multifarious learning 
displayed in the introduction is somewhat marred by a fancifulness 
of interpretation which will scarcely bear rigid scrutiny. But if 
derivations are not always a strong point with Dr. Rock, he has a 
knowledge quite unrivalled in England of the various implements of 
the symbolic ecclesiastical functions of the medieval Church ; and, as 
the collection consists mainly of these things, he was evidently the 
proper person to write its descriptive catalogue. 


41. Mr. Roskrn has published the first series of lectures, which he 
has delivered at Oxford in his capacity of Slade Professor of Fine Art 
at the University. They are devoted partly to the philosophy of 
esthetics, partly to the technical details of drawing and painting. 
After three lectures on the several relationships of art to religion, 
morals, and use, come three more on line, light, and colour. 
Although the book contains nothing positively new, yet, amidst 
much that is fantastical, it affords abundant proof of the progress of 
the author’s mind, and conveys technical information in a form easy 
to be remembered. 

Mr. Ruskin has just those faculties and sensibilities of the artist 
which most seriously detract from a man’s powers as a critic of art. 
Not but that his lectures teem on the one hand with philosophical 
generalizations, and on the other hand with practical and technical 
precepts; but all this is marred by the fanciful and unreal direction 
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which he would give to the aspirations of the artist. It is perhaps 
a necessary consequence of the artist’s idealism that he should 
always attach his sympathies to a state which only exists either 
in memory or hope; that he should disparage the present, and 
live in the past or the future, the holy antique hours when all 
was simplicity, or the times to come when nature shall be again 
supreme. But great artists, though indulging this feeling to the 
utmost, have always been men of their own day. They struggled 
with their own times; their own times impressed their seal upon the 
athletes. The protest against the present corruption was a mere pro- 
test, the sparks from the anvil of thought, not the work which was 
being forged upon it. The great artist represents his own era, though 
he may fancy that he abjures and detests it. Mr. Ruskin’s fault as a 
teacher of art is precisely that he lays so much stress upon this abju- 
ration of the present, this entire incompatibility of the times as they 
are with high art, that the tendency of his teaching is to make the 
artist break with the present, and place his whole merit in becoming 
as complete a stranger as possible to his epoch. Art, he tells his 
pupils, will be impossible in England till she has “ lovely cities, 
crystallized not coagulated into form,” limited in size, each with its 
sacred pomeerium, or garland of gardens. All manufactories needing 
the help of fire must, he says, be first banished from England, or 
planted only on her otherwise unserviceable wilds; iron must yield to 
wood as material, steam to water and wind as force. ‘‘ Agriculture by 
the hand, and absolute refusal or banishment of unnecessary igneous 
force, are the first conditions of a school of art in any country.” He 
seems to suppose that whirling manufactories first introduced squalor 
and starvation into the land, and forgets that the times in which he 
places his ideal were characterized by bad housing and filth. It was 
an epoch when the peasants, poisoned by marsh exhalations, wasted 
by ague and skin diseases, huddled together in cabins of sticks and 
mud, smoke-dried, gross eaters and drinkers, and uncleanly livers, 
suffered terribly in every epidemic. Why unconquered nature, ruth- 
lessly devouring men, and only here and there chequered with the 
symbolic spell of a Gothic minster, should be a more suitable subject 
for high art than nature subdued to the use of man, is a question 
which it would tax Mr. Ruskin’s powers to answer. Some of Turner’s 
most striking sketches are studies of the furnaces and engine-beams of 
the black country. To exclude the cyclopean force of fire, or the 
terrible darkness of the seething atmosphere of Wolverhampton or 
Swansea, from the region of art, seems absurd. Nowhere is human 
labour more dignified than in the grimy forgings of the smithery; 
nowhere is muscle better developed, or ingenuity and foresight more 
exercised, or attitude more varied, or light and obscurity more subtly 
distributed. The true artist, though he may fancy his ideal to lie far 
behind or far in front, will in fact linger among such realities of the 
present, though his thought may clothe them in terms of the past. 
And the true artistic teacher will rather strengthen and encourage 
his pupils to look for their inspiration in the present than to seek 
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it in the imitation of the past or the lawless imagination of the 
future. 

It is in happy inconsistency with this whimsical idealism, that Mr. 
Ruskin declares the highest exercise of the painter’s art to consist not 
in ideal and imaginary combinations, but in the portraiture of great 
men. The great works of an epoch have an interest analogous to that 
of the great men; and however unpicturesque the innovations which 
they make may appear to contemporaries, succeeding generations will 
probably look upon them with the same interest which men of the 
nineteenth century bestow upon the Roman aqueduct or the feudal 
castle. The true artist is one who transfigures the symbols of the 
power of his age into the symbols of beauty; and to do this he should 
not quarrel with the inexorable march of events, but study it for the 
purpose of extracting whatever element of order and beauty may be 
involved in it. To banish art from the nations which manifest most 
capacity to tame the rude forces of nature, and to appropriate it to 
those who lazily keep in the rear of progress, is in direct contradiction 
with the aspirations which should guide the professor of practical art. 


42. Mr. Guenniz is a minor poet over-full with an idea which his 
poetical rage disables him from expressing in verse, except in inar- 
ticulate cries which are more animal than human. He has admitted 
into his mind the vast idea of the Revolution, as a new policy, and a 
new religion. He has logically thought out what it implies, and has 
taken his side with his eyes open. It is, he declares, definitely anti- 
christian. It and Christianity cannot coexist for long. And in 
what he calls the infinite pathos of their deadly struggle he sees the 
sublimest materials for a new dramatic art. He has also profoundly 
studied (somewhat in the spirit of Higgins, it is true) the Celtic 
mythology of south-west Scotland. He has published an essay on 
Arthurian localities ; and he finds in the legend of Arthur and Merlin 
the whole machinery for a symbolic and operatic drama representing 
the advent of the new revolutionary religion, and the departure of the 
old Christianity. He has worked out this vast design into minute 
details, and has put together a whole encyclopedia of symbols to illus- 
trate it. The shrubs, the flowers, and “ our elder brothers” the ani- 
mals, all have a place in his vast scheme of representative meaning 
and expression. And with all this machinery in his head, and, when 
not overwhelmed by his own impetuosity, with considerable powers of 
versification and diction at his disposal, he has produced a specimen 
of his King Arthur, or the Drama of the Revolution. It is the first 
opera of the five which are to compose the first play of the trilogy 
of the “ great geste of Arthur.” It exhibits so little judgment that 
the author might have written it in his sleep and published it in a 
state of somnambulism. The contrast between the measured and 
sensible form of his prose and the senseless flow of his verse is similar 
to that between a dream and a perception. Even his ear fails him. 
His long opening lyric has for every other line the refrain 


“‘He hath come back again, back again.” 
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The muse which suggested this melody could only have been hatched 
from the egg of a guinea-fowl. 

It is seldom that so deep-laid and comprehensive a scheme ends in 
such utter failure as this drama of Mr. Glennie’s. How much of the 
failure is the fault of his theme and his principles, and how much of 
it arises from personal insufficiency and want of poetical temperament, 
it is not worth while to inquire. His “ general advertisement,”’ in 
which he gives the plan of his projected work, and describes, in lumin- 
ous prose, the meanings which he intends to inculcate in his verse, is 
worthy of observation ; for it shows the kind of impression which the 
personified idea of “‘ the Revolution ” makes on an educated man with 
an imagination little under control. This essay might be a leaf torn 
out of Prudhon’s De la Justice dans la Révolution et dans U Eglise. 


43. Proressor Syivester had occasion at some penny readings to 
recite his translation of the 29th ode of the third book of Horace. 
The recitation was decidedly successful ; and the translator was inclined 
to attribute his success to the due observance of the laws of anastomosis, 
symptosis, and phonetic syzygy. His work on The Laws of Verse has 
grown out of a republication of the translation, with annotations intended 
to bring out the advantage of observing the three laws, which, however, 
are nowhere distinctly stated. He seems to be of opinion that Edgar Poe 
has sufficiently established the principles which determine what metres 
are possible and legitimate ; and his own endeavour has been to illus- 
trate the principles upon which a given metre can be written effectively. 
Undoubtedly the question isa perfectly legitimate one. There is what 
may be called a grammar of musical composition, a grammar of 
pictorial composition, a grammar of architectural composition; and it 
is certainly strange that there should be no grammar of metrical com- 
position. Nor is it by any means hopeless to supply the deficiency. 
The present volume scarcely professes to do more than demonstrate its 
existence: for it is not to be supposed that in the course of a fine 
though stiff translation of one ode of Horace Professor Sylvester 
undertook to illustrate all the laws of verse, or even to give an adequate 
series of examples of the three laws named above. His exposition, con- 
sidering it: incompleteness, is unnecessarily technical; but the gist of 
it appears to be that the law of anastomosis governs the combinations 
of sound between the end of one word and the beginning of an- 
other, that the law of symptosis governs all the forms of alliteration and 
assonance which mark the pauses of versification, and that the law of 
phonetic syzygy governs the use of alliteration and assonance to pro- 
duce a continuous stream of sound. The writer has thus suggested 
interesting questions; and by a copious induction from acknowledged 
masterpieces he might do much to answer them. He is less success- 
ful in a half-mathematical half-musical analysis of the Alcaic stanza, 
where he commits the curious mistake of confounding the bacchius 
with the epitritus. 

The volume also contains some poems which the writer has thought it 
worth while to disavow—an unnecessary caution, since they are always 
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spirited, and not always empty or confused, an address on the method 
of the higher mathematics, and a reprint of a perplexed discussion 
which arose out of it on the question whether Kant can be said to 
have considered space and time as forms of thought. 


44. Dr. M‘Cosn’s Laws of Discursive Thought is a short and con- 
venient treatise upon logic, as the word is commonly understood ; 
that is, syllogistic, combined with a preliminary psychology. The 
psychology is regarded by the author as the most important part of 
the work. “I believe that errors spring far more frequently from 
obscure, inadequate, indistinct, and confused notions, and from not 
placing the notions in their proper relation in judgment, than from 
ratiocination”’ (p. ix.) And since “ the science of logic is to be 
constructed only by a careful inductive investigation of the operations 
of the human mind as it is employed in reasoning” (p. viii.), it is 
almost incredible that a mere analysis of psychological phenomena 
should have been the nidus of so much confusion. 

The difficulties which beset logic, like those which beset psychology, 
spring in great part from ignoring the completeness of the state of 
things to which the analysis is to be applied. The first logician must 
be so practised a reasoner that the logic which he evolves cannot be 
expected to import any reflex improvement into his reasoning; nor 
will the propositions of the psychologist add to his own knowledge, of 
which they are merely a tabulated account. To the ignorant they 
will be only a blank form ; and each must fill this up for himself. This 
explains why a meagre analysis might seem complete to Aristotle, 
because he would interpret it by his own knowledge, while it would 
make mere hairsplitters of those who should trust to it without ac- 
quiring the previous eulture out of which it grew. Logic, then, is 
necessarily incomplete, though of late years efforts have been made in 
many directions to complete the formal statement by bringing it up to 
the level of concrete reasoning. Among these attempts is to be placed 
Hamilton’s quantification of the predicate. Dr. M‘Cosh contends, 
with much reason (p. 104), that this has been carried too far. Some 
of Hamilton’s new quantified types spring rather from the desire to 
complete a system than from observation of the requirements of 
thought and language. 

Had Dr. M‘Cosh been either less or more ‘“ thrown back on the 
old logic,” his classification of notions might perhaps have been neater 
and clearer. Apprehension is logically of things, (1.) as being, (2.) 
as acting. From things as being, which, in thought and logic, are 
particular concrete notions, spring particular abstract notions, as this 
red, this roughness (in the sense of Hamilton’s objectivo-subjective). 
From them come also the two classes of general concepts, (1.) con- 
crete, as horse, animal; (2.) abstract, as red, colour; and these both 
admit of degrees of abstraction, or differ by intension and extension. 
From things as acting come those judgments, like “this horse gallops,” 
which look so absurd when forced into the form “this horse is some 
galloping things.” And these last propositions may be generalized, 
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(1.) by the subject being made a general concept; (2.) by the evolu- 
tion from the predicate of a new series of generals, which rather be- 
long to grammar than to logic. 

Dr. M‘Cosh certainly uses the words “ abstract”’ and “ abstraction” 
in several strange senses at the same time. ‘“ Number of every kind 
is an abstract notion, as one, ten, a hundred, or a thousand... . 
From these notions we may frame higher abstractions, as a, b, ¢, 
standing for known quantities, and x, y, z, for unknown” (p. 11). 
His next words are yet more mysterious: “ A still higher process of 
abstraction is involved in the fluxionary and [sic] differential calculus 
and in quaternions.” And so, it appears, “we come to the rd dv, 
the Ens or Being of which metaphysicians, beginning with the ancient 
Eleatics, have made so much, and yet to so little profit, because they 
have mistaken its nature.” Here Dr. M‘Cosh seems to display some- 
thing less than clearness and good sense. 


45, Tue utilitarian philosophy professes to apply the positive method 
to a sphere of inquiry which had hitherto been pursued on another 
plan; and yet it presents this preliminary difficulty that, whereas the 
gist of positivism is the previous dismissal from the mind of all notions 
of final causes and ideals, the very name “utility” implies that the 
final cause of moral acts is the one measure of their morality. But 
the notion of this philosophy is subject to another preliminary diffi- 
culty. It may be asked whether the utility by which actions are 
appraised is a subjective or an objective one; whether the moral value 
of an action depends on the actor’s conscious aim at some definite 
good, or whether it comes from the event, altogether independent of 
his volition, that his act conspires towards the general utility, and fits 
into its proper place in the great frame of universal activity. In this 
latter sense it is difficult to see by what differences the utilitarian philo- 
sophy can be shown, as far as it goes, to contradict the usual systems 
of theistic morals. Such systems always promise that good deeds, 
however obscure or even seemingly mischievous in their immediate 
results, shall in the long-run each contribute its own appropriate share 
to the happiness of the doer and of the universe. And theistic moral- 
ists will even annex its own specific worth to each kind of deed, and 
will come in the long-run to declare that the deed which is apparently 
the consummation of physical misery, the patient endurance of tor- 
ments and death, if the person suffers in a good cause, is the con- 
summation of human happiness, because it deserves the highest reward. 
Thus objective utility becomes in these systems something quite inde- 
pendent of the personal judgment and feelings; it may lead men either 
to endure or to inflict the most grievous sufferings for a good set before 
them by the promises of a religious or philosophical system to 
which they have given their allegiance. Thus it becomes only a 
new name for the subject of an old controversy; and the questions 
which it legitimately stirs are the same which have always occupied 
the minds of theological disputants. It is a mere assumption to bar 
the consideration of any happiness which cannot be subjected to ma- 
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terial tests, or to attempt to lay down the rule that the utility which 
this philosophy seeks shall be only that utility which affects man on 
this side the grave. In effect, this is only to say that atheism or 
secularism is the only religion which utilitarianism admits; and such 
an avowal at once places the philosophy in the category of those reli- 
gious systems and religious controversies from which it professes to 
keep itself clear. It is nothing novel for a code for the guidance of 
conduct to profess that obedience and conformity to its rules is in the 
long-run good both for humanity and for the individual. The profes- 
sion is a common one; and the common profession does not help to 
decide between the rival pretensions. 

Again, subjective utility, which makes the character of each act 
depend upon the persuasion of the agent that it is for his own or for 
the common good, although it is philosophically distinct from objective 
utility, yet ultimately and in practice comes to the same thing. For 
a man’s persuasion or judgment of the worth of an act must be made 
in the light of his general views of good and evil—his whole religious 
and moral system. And here of course the same door is opened to 
theological controversy as in the case of objective utility. Utility 
then is a mere name made use of to mask a totally different idea. 
The utilitarian really refuses to argue with the man who thinks that 
slavery is for the good of the inferior and enslaved races, and that 
religious persecution is good for the salvation of the greatest possible 
number. He can only hold controversy with those who admit his 
fundamental principle, that in the calculation of utility nothing can 
be admitted but that which may be tested by direct experiment, and 
may be rendered positively perceptible to the senses. 

Thus, as Mr. Grote often says, utilitarianism becomes not a philo- 
sophy, but an unphilosophy—a fine name given to confused and partial 
thought, in order that men who think in this manner may slur over 
their deficiencies, and persuade themselves that they are thinking ex- 
actly, methodically, and completely. Perhaps it might be objected 
that his Examination of the Utilitarian Philosophy wants the exact- 
ness, method, and completeness which he finds wanting in the system 
which he attacks. But it is to be remembered that the attack must 
follow the positions of the defence, and must mould itself, not on its 
own centre, but on points in the circumference of the enemy. The 
looser the order of the party on the defensive, the more sporadic and 
unconnected must the attack be. Mr. Grote was however better 
adapted for such efforts than for making a compact and centralized 
system which could defy the assaults of others. He was so observant 
of the infinite varieties of motives and springs of action that he was 
rather desirous of admitting the good and rejecting the evil of all 
known systems, than of founding any system of his own. He doubted, 
not the necessity of systematic thought, but the adequacy of any single 
system. All systems furnished segments for the circumference of his 
great circle, for which, however, he had as yet found no centre. 
Moral philosophy, he held, should aim less at system than at largeness 
of view. He compared the utilitarian attempt to solve all moral ques- 
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tions by the single principle of happiness to the infantine attempts of 
the Ionic philosophers: “ the resolving all action into effort after 
happiness is no more true than the resolving the whole universe into 
fire and water.” And even after the statement of the thesis the ques- 
tion remains, What is happiness? A question just as little answerable 
by utilitarians as the question “‘ What is water?” would have been by 
Thales. But Mr. Grote’s discussion is by no means devoid of plan. In 
him Mr. Mill’s neo-utilitarianism has probably found its most formidable 
opponent. There is scarcely one aspect of it which he does not dis- 
cuss; and he generally finds that what is new in it is not true, or at 
least is inconsistent with other parts of the system, and that what is 
true in it is not new, but is common to all systems of moral philosophy. 


46. Proressor Huxtey is a leader in physical science who, in his 
Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews, surveys the field of his specu- 
lation from the higher ground of metaphysics. As a metaphysician 
he follows Descartes, Hume, and Kant. With the last, he is a dog- 
matic idealist : with the two former he is a methodical sceptic. His 
idealism enables him to proclaim himself at once a spiritualist and a 
materialist. Our knowledge of what we know and feel can, he says, 
be nothing more than a knowledge of states of consciousness, some of 
which we refer to “self,” and others to “not-self;” but both of these 
are hypothetical assumptions, that is, both self and not-self are equally 
doubtful as existences, the “only absolute certainty” being “the 
existence of mind,” or, as he ought to say, thinking. Matter and 
spirit are merely the symbols by which we represent the forces which 
are supposed either to excite or to bear up the thought. Matter must 
be reduced in thought to force, and spirit is likewise force, and so far 
they are identical. Hence, “ In itself it is of little moment whether 
we express the phenomena of matter in terms of spirit, or the pheno- 
mena of spirit in terms of matter; matter may be regarded as a form 
of thought, thought may be regarded as a property of matter—each 
statement has a certain relative truth.” For the sake of the unifor- 
mity and progress of science he prefers the materialistic terminology. 
But he abjures materialism, or the doctrine which would reduce all 
volition to a necessary evolution of material laws. Nay, he dog- 
matically sets up volition as an ultimate somewhat which men ought 
to believe in: “It is necessary to be fully possessed of only two 
beliefs ; the first that the order of nature is ascertainable by our 
faculties to an extent which is practically unlimited : the second, that 
our volition counts for something as a condition of the course of events. 
Each of these beliefs can be verified experimentally, as often as we like 
totry.” Elsewhere he says: “ Philosophers gird themselves for battle 
upon the last and greatest of all speculative problems. Does human 
nature possess any free, volitional, or truly anthropomorphic element, 
or is it only the cunningest of all nature’s clocks? Some, among 
whom I count myself, think that the battle will for ever remain a drawn 
one, and that, for all practical purposes, this result is as good as 
anthropomorphism winning the day.” He thus confesses the im- 
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possibility of disproving the propositions of spiritualist and religious 
philosophy, and the power of these propositions to maintain them- 
selves on a basis indestructible by the criticism of the physical philo- 
sopher. ‘Science and philosophy,” he says, “within the range 
of which lie all the topics on which I could venture to speak, are 
neither christian nor unchristian, but are extra-christian, and have 
a world of their own, which is not only ‘ unsectarian’ but is altogether 
‘secular.’” 

But though his dogmatic idealism is in itself not incompatible with 
a religious philosophy, his scepticism, in which he is equally dogmatic, 
seems to overstep that limit. If religious propositions appear to 
him incapable of disproof, they must also appear equally incapable of 
proof, and, in that respect, if not obnoxious to the first maxim of his 
philosophy, which is “that the sole ground on which any statement 
has a right to be believed is the impossibility of refuting it,” at least 
obnoxious to the first commandment of his code—“ give unqualified 
assent to no propositions but those the truth of which is so clear and 
distinct that they cannot be doubted.” On this he says: “The enun- 
ciation of this great first commandment of science consecrated doubt. 
It removed doubt from the seat of penance among the grievous sins, 
to which it had long been condemned, and enthroned it in that high 
place among the primary duties which is assigned to it by the scien- 
tific conscience of these latter days. Descartes was the first among 
the moderns to obey this commandment deliberately, and as a matter 
of religious duty to strip off all his belief ’’—not to entertain doubt for 
doubting’s sake, in order to remain always undecided, but to arrive 
through doubt at certainty, by “the active scepticism whose whole 
aim is to conquer itself.” Whether it is because in the great division 
of labour Professor Huxley can only choose one sphere, or because he 
feels exclusive interest in that one, it seems that, while he maintains 
this active scepticism in the questions of physical science, in the ques- 
tions of religious philosophy he acquiesces in a passive scepticism which 
prefers to remain undecided. If this is so, it is the fault of the man, 
not of the philosophy. The man seems to have been somewhat 
rumpled in temper. In common with many scientific men, he has a 
bitter feeling against those who for so many ages obstructed the 
growth of knowledge in the assumed interests of religion, and \ ‘ten 
involves the religion itself and its documents in the condemnation 
which he justly awards to its advocates and interpreters. Thus he 
writes : “‘ The myths of Paganism are as dead as Osiris or Zeus, and 
the man who should attempt to revive them in opposition to the know- 
ledge of our time would be justly laughed to scorn; but the coeval 
imaginations current among the inhabitants of Palestine, recorded by 
writers whose very name and age are admitted by every scholar to be 
unknown, have unfortunately not yet shared their fate, but even at 
this day are regarded by nine-tenths of the civilized world as the 
authoritative standard of fact and the criterion of the justice of scien- 
tific conclusions in all that relates to the origin of things. . . . It is 
true that if philosophers have suffered, their cause has been amply 
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avenged. Extinguished theologians lie about the cradle of every 
science, as the strangled snakes beside that of Hercules; and history 
records that whenever science and orthodoxy have been fairly opposed, 
the latter has been forced to retire from the lists, bleeding and crushed, 
if not annihilated, scotched if not slain. But orthodoxy is the 
Bourbon of the world of thought. It learns not, neither can it forget.” 
Such impassioned and dithyrambic phrases show that Professor Hux- 
ley’s scepticism is not without its dislikes and partialities in the two- 
fold sphere of thought. In other words, his scepticism is dogmatic. 
But however this may be—and the very title of his volume shows a 
consciousness of a preacher-like dogmatism—his philosophy exhibits 
that largeness and equity in which, if anywhere, the future reconcilia- 
tion of scientific with religious thought must be looked for. There 
is a certain jovial, even rollicking, positiveness about his style 
which is not really necessary to his thought. There is also a careless- 
ness of statement, and a contentment with imperfect developments, 
and with wide gulfs over which the argument leaps, that are parts of 
the fervid idiosyncrasy of the writer. But, on the whole, the accom- 
plished master of physical science grasps the metaphysical problems 
of the world with no uncertain hold, and surveys both spheres with a 
completeness and justice which are rare with men of his standing. 
The metaphysics which he admits are not merely those generalized 
metaphysics which the imagination tacks on to the limit of ascertain- 
able physics—metaphysics which at last resolve all things into a vast 
unconscious force, containing in itself the possibilities of all conceiv- 
able developments. On the contrary, he recognizes two starting- 
points of equal validity :—(1.) the personal consciousness, which repro- 
duces itself externally and gives an anthropomorphic aspect, as he 
calls it, to the world; and (2.) the sensible experience from which 
all physical science is derived. The first of these gives the “‘ person” 
as the ultimate basis of all reality: the second gives a generalized 
force, which is at the same time matter. The two views are necessary 
to complete one another. In their absolute forms, one results in a 
unitarian pantheism (confounding matter and spirit), and the other 
reduces nature to a theurgic display of unaccountable, because arbi- 
trary, changes. Imperfectly as Professor Huxley seems to realize 
the consequences of his admission of the two principles, the mere fact 
that he does so serves at once to raise him to an elevation far above 


the generality of his brother physical philosophers. 


47. Tue aim of Mr. Mongredien’s work is to introduce to notice 
a number of the most ornamental trees and shrubs which would flourish 
in England in the open air, and diversify the tame plantations. The 
object is laudable ; and, if it is necessary to censure some defects in exe- 
cution, the work nevertheless is one which contains much useful infurma- 
tion not otherwise easily reached. Its worth would have been enhanced 
if the author had appended to each description of tree or shrub some 
practical hints as to its culture. Take, for instance, the first case that 
comes. Of Abies alba, or the white spruce, there is a general descrip- 
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tion; the length of its leaves and cones is minutely given ; but as to 
the method of rearing it nothing is said, except that “it grows very 
slowly when young, and is very impatient of transplantation, for which 
reason fine specimens are not often met with.”” It would have been 
well to mention its dislike to a dry peaty soil. Mention is made of 
the Canadians obtaining spruce-beer from Abies nigra, or the black 
spruce, but none of its preference in Britain for a moist moorish 
position before a dry, warm, exposed one. Abies Smithiana is justly 
praised for its beauty. It is stated to grow “ pretty rapidly,” whilst of 
the Norway spruce the author writes that “the growth is rapid.” 
Now it has been made one of the distinctions between these trees that 
the former, which is more luxuriant in appearance, is also more rapid 
in growth; and though it is “‘ somewhat impatient of transplantation ” 
it has been grafted with success on the common spruce. The name of 
a variety of the latter which is written ‘ Clansbrasiliana,” should be 
Clanbrassiliana—a name which it owes to Lord Clanbrassil’s introduc- 
ing it into Great Britain, from Lord Moira’s estate in Ireland. The 
method of propagating it ought to have been mentioned, as it is some- 
what peculiar. The omission of suggestions as to culture in such 
cases is not accounted for by the plan of the work; for directions are 
occasionally given, as in the instance of Abies picea. Again, in a 
work the professed object of which is to introduce variety among 
plantations now generally formed of well-known trees, it seems need- 
less to mention and describe such acknowledged veterans as Acer 
campestre, Acer pseudo-platanus, Adsculus hippocastanum, Alnus 
glutinosa, and so forth. These are usually cultivated; and in the 
volume they occupy space which might have been devoted to newer 
if not to handsomer forms. Of the alders, for instance, there are but 
four described ; and one is the common alder ; whilst there are several 
curious and a few beautiful varieties which might have been included. 
In classifying species into groups which bear “edible” and which 
bear “ornamental”’ fruit, the author points out that several of the 
latter are unwholesome and poisonous. From both categories he 
- appears to exclude the Amelanchier botryapium—the fruit of which, 
however, is sweet and edible. And whilst he enumerates this among 
ornamental plants, he ignores A. vulgaris, which yields a profusion of 
flowers, and in England has sometimes attained a height of twenty 
feet. He makes a distinction almost as invidious between Ampelopsis 
hederacea and A. Veitchii: he declares the climbing disks of the 
latter to be of especial interest, whilst he says nothing of the tendril 
suckers of the former. In the matter of height, the phrase ‘“ Ever- 
green tree, 20-30 feet,” in his description of Arbutus unedo, might 
lead to disappointment. Although in the Killarney district, where 
it flourishes as if indigenous, the strawberry-tree reaches these 
dimensions, figures indicating half the size would more nearly give 
its altitude in English gardens. In his list of climbers he might 
readily add some others that could be cultivated with good effect. 
Among these the Hodgensii variety of ivy, with leaves resembling 
those of the Passion-flower plant, should not be forgotten. In the 
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group of species remarkable for the size and beauty of their leaves, 
Paulownia imperialis is properly placed; but its flowers can hardly be 
described as ‘“‘ very showy.” They are not brightin colour, but of a 
somewhat dusky hue. A tree in flower no doubt presents afine spectacle; 
but its regular flowering cannot be counted on in the English climate. 
Some specimens have attained a respectable height, and only flowered 
once. The preliminary remarks to the group distinguished by varie- 
gated foliage leave much to be desired. The author has not examined 
Sageret’s work. Precise physiological explanations ought not perhaps 
to be expected in the references made to the cause of variegation in 
leaves; but a classification of variegation forms might have been looked 
for. Morren gives twelve classes; and with a knowledge of these some 
fine contrasts in the grouping of variegated plants themselves might be 
obtained. Again, in the enumeration of plants distinguished for their 
autumnal tints, the characteristic hue of each is not given; and the 
effect might not be the most happy if the cultivator followed the 
author’s sweeping direction :—‘* Were the best out’ of the following 
list freely interspersed with other trees in our forests and plantations, 
the autumnal tints, which we so much admire, would acquire additional 
splendour.” The autumnal tints of some of those named may be found 
described elsewhere in the book; but the list is imperfect, even in the 
enumeration of finely coloured species. The floral calendar and the 
colour-table of flowers are more nearly complete. In spite of the short- 
comings which have been mentioned, the volume contains much that 
will render it serviceable and welcome to those for whom it is 
intended. 


48, Tux author of How Crops Grow has been encouraged by the 
reception given to his work in England and Germany to publish an- 
other entitled How Crops Feed. This volume is intended to serve as 
a companion and complement to the former one. It is an exposition 
of the results of researches made on the atmosphere and soil, with an 
especial view to the nutrition they furnish to agricultural plants. 
Many valuable observations have been made on the subject in recent 
years; but, being written in different languages and published in 
various scientific journals, they are not very accessible to students. 
To collect and collate them is the labour which Professor Johnson has 
undertaken, and which he has conducted with much diligence and 
acumen. 

Occasionally he yields to the temptation of giving undue space to 
investigations which are rather curious than important; and some- 
times whilst a fair general idea of the result of a research is obtained 
from his pages, they fail in fully giving the qualificatory particulars. 
Thus in describing oxygen and its functions, he says: “‘ De Saussure 
found that flowers consume in 24 hours several or many times their 
bulk of oxygen gas. This absorption proceeds most energetically in 
the pistils and stamens.” But it might have been added that the 
consumption does not increase with the size of different flowers or of 
their essential organs, whilst the stamens absorb much more than the 
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styles and stigma. The male flower of Cucurbita Pepo consumes 12 
times its volume of oxygen: the female flower only 3°5 times. On 
the other hand, the hermaphrodite “ Lilium Candidum,” a much larger 
flower than the former, consumes only 5 times its own volume. Hayv- 
ing said that “ flowers of very rapid growth experience in this process 
a considerable rise of temperature,” the author adds: ‘“ Garreau, 
observing the spadix of Arum italicum, which absorbed 284 its bulk 
of oxygen in one hour, found it 15° F. warmer than the surrounding 
air.” It is an error to cite a spadix where a flower is referred to; 
and it is inexact to suppose that this experiment indicated a relation- 
ship between rapidity of growth and heat evolved. The amount con- 
sumed was not constant, but varied remarkably during successive 
hours from half-past two to half-past eight; the spadix absorbing in 
each hour its bulk multiplied by 16-5, 21-1, 27-7, 18-9, 12°2, and 5°5 
respectively. During the first of these hours the spadix was only 
from 5° to 10° F. warmer than the air; during the third it was from 
15:8° to 19°4°; and during the sixth from 6°4° to 3:2°. The experi- 
ments of Brongniart, confirmed by Vrolik and De Vriese, on the 
spadix of Colocasia odora, show that with the development of stamens 
the heat increased, and on the shedding of the pollen it reached its 
maximum of almost 20° above that of the air. At this period the 
vegetative growth had ceased. The spathe and bare part of spadix 
in aroids grow with a rapidity as great as, if not greater than, 
the flower-covered portion. Yet Saussure found that, whilst the 
first consumed only five times, and the second only thirty times, the 
last consumed one hundred and thirty-two times its bulk of oxygen. 
It would have been well also to quote, as illustrating the effect of 
oxygen, Vrolik and De Vriese’s observation made on comparing a 
spadix placed in oxygen gas with one growing in the openair. They 
found that the former developed so much more heat that its tempera- 
ture rose above that of the other from 5° to 12° F. 

Professor Johnson devotes several pages to the Boussingault- Ville 
controversy respecting nitrogen, and rather needlessly, as the views 
of the first-named.chemist have been so well corroborated. ‘ On the 
other hand, he gives insufficient space to those who have controverted 
the idea that little or no water is absorbed by the leaves. Hoffman’s 
argument should have been met. The author says: “Sachs has 
found that even the roots of plants appear incapable of taking up 
watery vapour.” The assertion is too sweeping; and the experiment 
cited gives it feeble support. Dr. Sachs, having uprooted a young 
camellia, enclosed its roots in a glass cylinder which contained a little 
water. The leaves were left free in the air. After four days it was 
found to have lost weight. This is given as a proof that the roots 
were unable to absorb watery vapour, whilst it is not shown, Ist, that 
there was an ample supply of vapour, or 2d, that the roots did not 
take up some, but in quantity insufficient to supply the transpiration from 
the foliage. Excess of expenditure over supply occasionally occurs in 
the plant-world, and would be most like to occur where roots were 
interfered with whilst the leaves suffered no change of medium. The 
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final result is thus stated: ‘“‘ After four days had expired, the entire 
apparatus (plant included) had lost 1:823 grm. Thereupon the plant 
was removed from the vessel and weighed by itself: it had lost 2°188 
grm.” If, as this would seem to show, there was sweating of the 
roots, the plant was in a non-healthy state, and the experiment value- 
less. Roots vary in their capacities and in their power of adapta- 
bility. Some will surround themselves with a wreath of delicate 
fibrils in a moist atmosphere. Epiphytes must obtain moisture by 
roots or leaves, sometimes depending on both, occasionally on one or 
other. For no useless object does Laurus Canariensis emit annually, 
as Schlacht relates, a mass of rootlets from its trunk during the autumn 
rains. 

The vexed question of respiration, in so far as regards carbonic 
dioxide, is scarcely dealt with as its importance demands. The ob- 
jections of Pepys to some details of the experiments quoted should 
have been given, together with the observations of Cloez and Gratiolet. 
Neither does the question of putrefaction get sufficient notice. In the 
part where the exhalation of ammonia by plants is treated, the following 
passage occurs: “ The Chenopodium vulvaria exhales from its foliage 
a body chemically related to ammonia, and that has been mistaken for 
it. This substance, known to the chemist as trimethylamine, is also 
contained in the flowers of Crataegus oxycantha [recté, oxyacantha], 
and is the cause of the detestable odour of these plants, which is that 
of putrid salt fish (Wicke, Liebig’s Ann.)” This energetic denuncia- 
tion of the scent of the hawthorn bloom or “ may” suggests that it can- 
not have been familiar to its censor. With certain defects, the book 
has the great merit of reducing to a convenient and accessible form a 
vast mass of evidence of great value to the student. 


49. Visrrors to Switzerland, who desire to become acquainted with 
the strange flowers around them, will appreciate M. Morthier’s Flore 
Analytique de la Suisse. The genera are arranged in accordance with 
the system adopted by Koch in his Synopsis Flore germanice et 
helvetice. But the work itself is modelled on Gremli’s Excursions- 
Flora fiir die Schweiz. Its merit is that it presents in a portable 
and very convenient form the means of readily determining the 
species, genus, and family of any given plant. To secure these ad- 
vantages it was necessary to omit everything that could be dispensed 
with. Thus the descriptive enumeration of the general characters of 
orders and genera is left out, its place being supplied by an analytical 
key. This is based on the Linnzan system, a thing to be regretted by 
the student, although the Linnzan system has many claims to serve as 
an index. But its sin of severing close kindred cannot so be expiated ; 
and to employ it now that the natural system has possession of the 
field is caleulated to confuse. Besides, Bentham has shown how a 
clear and simple key can be adapted to the natural system. Nothing 
seems to be gained by having to take with the key an explanation of 
the classes and orders of Linnzus. On the other hand, M. Morthier 
is justified in his reluctance to admit as species various forms which 
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Jordan, Boreau would call species. Taxological botanists have been 
over fond of such discoveries ; at the same time a rigid conservatism 
is not to be admired. A number of species, generally found in Swiss 
Floras, though not on Swiss territory, have been excluded by M. 
Morthier. They were peculiar to Savoy, the Val d’Aosta, and the 
vicinity of Como, and in consequence were conveniently classed with 
Swiss groups. Hybrids M. Morthier has not described, because, whilst 
their forms are not constant, they are of rare occurrence. The index 
is imperfect. 


50. Wurst several adventurous botanists, during the past hundred 
years, have endeavoured to investigate the natural wealth of the Cau- 
casian Flora, the published results of their labours have not been 
comparable with the magnitude of the attempt. Not only have the col- 
lections and the manuscript records sometimes lain almost neglected in 
museums and libraries, but even if all had been published in full the 
result would necessarily have been most imperfect. A great part of 
the Caucasus was until lately inaccessible to strangers. Ten years 
ago, when the eastern region, after a long struggle, had been made 
subject to the Russian empire, the Imperial Academy of St. Peters- 
burg seized the opportunity and despatched Dr. Ruprecht on a botani- 
cal mission. He journeyed through various parts of Daghestan, and 
returned by the westward valleys, having traversed great regions 
which had never before been visited by a botanist. Fortunately he 
returned not only safe and sound himself, but with his collection of 
specimens and written notes intact; and it was thought desirable to 
take advantage of the occasion to form and publish a complete work. 
He was consequently induced to make a search through the records 
and results of former investigations, in order that, by collating them 
and incorporating what was pertinent with his own discoveries, a per- 
fect picture of the whole flora of the lofty region, known to the ancients 
as 6 Kavxacos kar’ e£oxyv, might be produced. To achieve this he 
determined, in the first place, to limit and condense the record of his 
own researches. Putting aside what related to the fertile lower levels 
on either side of the Caucasus, he concentrated his forces on the 
alpine and sub-aipine vegetation of the upper region of mountain and 
wood. Next he had to make a study of the labours of his predeces- 
sors, and to select what was suitable. The work was not a light one, 
nor was the assistance obtained little. A century ago, Giildenstiidt 
made his journey ; and his manuscript journal, together with his plant- 
specimens, was preserved in the Academy. Whatever portions of his 
observations were published could not be relied on, as they were given 
in a mutilated form. The investigations of Adam, Bieberstein, and 
Steven, conducted in the early part of the present century, followed. 
Adam’s manuscript and Bieberstein’s collection were found preserved 
in the museum of the Academy. With these Dr. Ruprecht collated 
the observations of Parrot (1811), unduly neglected by almost every 
one. He subjected to a fresh scrutiny the numerous specimens which 
Meyer had collected some forty years ago, and which also were pre- 
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served in the Academy ; and he found himself enabled to add a great 
number of new habitats and of special notes, derived from four un- 
_ published manuscript volumes. Besides all this, he collected a quantity 
of miscellaneous observations, and intercalated them in their proper 
places, from the works and reports of Eichwald, Szovits, Nordmann, 
Koch, Kolenati, Hohenacker, Fricke, Abich, and Bayern, his prede- 
cessors. Singularly enough Dr. Ruprecht has been enabled to add to 
these certain information obtained from his successors in the field, 
Owerin and Radde. They have made collections in various parts of 
the Caucasus, especially in the west, which at the date of his journey 
were difficult of access. 

The first part of his Flora Caucasi is devoted to the Thalami- 
flore. What chiefly distinguishes it is the great care bestowed on 
settling and authenticating the habitats, and giving, whenever possible, 
the range and altitude of plants. Convinced, with every thoughtful 
botanist, that most important general questions connected with the 
distribution of plant life on the earth cannot be solved without further 
and accurate systematic research, the author has taken exceeding 
pains with this part of the work. By so doing he has impressed upon 
it a character of peculiar value for the student who desires to make a 
comparison of the alpine and sub-alpine floras of Europe and Asia. 
Taken in connection with the question of climatic influence also, this 
matter is obviously important, and, in its extension, it assumes an 
interest for ethnologists. The author has described many new and 
some curious species. In his plates he gives illustrations of Thalictrum 
triternatum, Ranunculus subtilis, R. suaneticus, R. Baidare, R. 
acutidentatus, Capnites pallidiflora, C. Bayerniana, Helianthemum 
dagestanicum, Alsine imbricata Steveni, Dentaria bipinnata, D. b. 
salatavica, Stellaria Meyeriana, Thlaspi pumilum, Viola minuta, V. 
Meyeriana, Eremogone Holostea. Some of his new species may be 
reduced, perhaps, to varieties; but at least his view serves well to 
emphasize the distinctive forms of the Caucasian flora. Several of 
these alpine and sub-alpine plants, varieties as well as species, would 
make very ornamental additions to European gardens. 





